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IRELAND IN 1834.* 


Mr. INnGwis is a vivacious and a vera- 
cious tourist ; but if he supposes 
that his mind was not under a Whig 
bias when he undertook his travels 
through Ireland, he deceived himself, 
much more than he can possibly deceive 
the simplest of his readers. We, how- 
ever, are always well pleased when an 
observer of ordinary intelligence and 
candour undertakes to give a picture 
of our poor country at the present 
time ; because, where our statements 
might appear exaggerated, his disclo- 
sures must be unsuspected. 

The pages, as they appear before us, 
seem to have been written as he went 
along. This is not quite as we should 
have advised. In a journey like that 
described, impressions made at the 
commencement are frequently correct- 
ed by subsequent observation and ex- 
perience ; and a digested result of all 
that he had seen or heard can only be 
fully and fairly given when the whole 
has been brought quietly and steadily 
under one comprehensive survey. But, 
writing as he has done, not only “ cur- 
rente calamo,” but “currente rota,” his 
pages are a mixture of statistical truth 
and complexional falsehood, for which 
we should feel ourselves called upon to 
inflict upon him a severe castigation, if 
they did not also contain unexception- 
able evidence that this has arisen more 
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from oversight and from intellectual 
deficiencies, than from prejudice or ill 
intentions. 

We do not venture to say that he 
was instructed by the late government ' 
to undertake this tour and write these 
volumes, nor yet that he was induced 
so to do from any desire to recommend 
himself to their favour ; but his views 
and principles seem marvellously to 
coincide with those of which many 
amongst them would cordially mens ; 
and we have little doubt that they will 
be quoted in parliament, forthe purpose 
of recommending some of their nos- 
trums for the pacification and the im- 
provement of Ireland. We shall not, 
therefore, measure the attention which 
we propose to bestow upon them, so 
much by théir intrinsic worth, as by the 
currency which they may obtain and 
the mischief they may do amongst that 
class of empyrical experimentalists, 
by whose meddling and mischievous 
ignorance our poor country has been 
of late so much afflicted. 

The principal measures which Mr. 
Inglis considers indispensible to render 
Ireland happy and prosperous, are, poor 
laws, and a provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Upon each of these, 
in the course of the following pages, 
we will say a few words; and we do 
not think that the reasonings and ob- 
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servations of our guide should cause 
any material deviation from the views 
and the principles on those important 
subjects which we have, on former oc- 
casions, disclosed and propounded. 

An English tourist in this country 
had need to be especially on his guard 
against first impressions. The aspect 
of much that he will witness in our 
rural districts, is so very different from 
that to which he has been accustomed 
at home, that he must needs suppose 
the difference, in point of comfort, is 
as great as that which appearances 
would seem to indicate. And yet, the 
natural would err widely from the true 
conclusion. Much of the misery in 
Ireland is apparent, not re al; and 
many of the privations under which 
the “people labour, and which, to a 
stranger, would seem to imply so much 
suffering, proceed from an utter indif- 
ference about comforts and decencies, 
which, in England, would be deemed 
indispensible, and which a very ordi- 
nary effort of industry or ingenuity 
would be more than sufficient abun- 
dantly to supply. An Irish cabin is, 
in many instances, a coucentration of 
all that is filthy and inconvenient. It 
would seem constructed much less with 
reference to the shelter of the human 
beings who are housed under its rvof, 
than of the brute animals which are 
domesticated amongst them. It may, 
in fact, be not inaptly defined, a semi- 
nary for the education of pigs. And 
yet, how easily might its structure be 
improved, and its comforts augmented ! 
But Paddy is satistied with it as it is. 
What was good enough for his father 
is good enough for him. He would be 
ashamed, and | think it savoured of unhe- 
coming pride, if he aspired to the pos- 
session of a habitation less in keeping 
with the dunghill at his door, than 
belonged to all who went before him ; 
and, therefore, he neither taxes his body 
nor his miad for contrivances by whic sh 
his own condition might be raised 
much above that of his grunting in- 
mate. He and the pig have hitherto 
got on very well together ; the latter 
is, besides, “regarded as a benefactor ; 
and it is not in Paddy’s nature to give 
a cold look to an old acquaintance. 
Much, therefore, of the misery in 
which he seems to be involved, is 
apparent, and not real; nor, while his 
ideas continue such as’ they are, could 
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it be remedied by any superinduction 
of comforts and decencies, which short- 
sighted benevolence might accumulate 
around him. Often have we seen the 
experiment tried, and rare indeed are 
the instances in which it could be 
said to be even partially successful. 
The condition of the Irish peasant is 
on a level with his notions ; and any 
circumstantial exaltation which he 
might be made to experience, must 
be of no avail, unless his notions also 
could be raised to the level of. his 
condition. A kind-hearted landlord 
in the south of Ireland was one day so 
touched by the sight of a poor family, 
who were sitting in their wretched 
cottage around a meal of dry potatoes, 
that he gave them an unlimited order 
upon a dairy, not two miles distant 
from their habitation, for as much milk 
as they desired. He was curious, after 


three months, to look at the state of 


his account with the dairyman, and 
found, to his surprise, that, during that 
period, they had not drawn on him to 
the amount of ten shillings ! 

We, then, would say, that the great 
want under which our poor countymen 
labour, is the want of wants. They do 
not know the comfort of cleanliness, 
and that is the reason they do not 
want to be clean; they do not know 
the inconvenience of the hovels in 
which they are contented to live, and 
therefore it is that they are not better 
provided with hz abitations ; they are 
unconscious of the misery of ‘being 
ill clothed, and therefore it is that they 
are so often in rags; and their power 
of enduring privations, which would set 
Englishmen mad, induces them, too 
often, to dispense with the industry or 
the frugality by which these might 
be easily re »medied or avoided. Un. 
less this distinction between the two 
countries be duly fixed in his mind, an 
English: traveller is very likely to be 
led astray, and to mistake the cause 
for the effect ; and this is precisely the 
mistake into which we conceive Mr. 
Inglis to have fallen, when he re- 
commended a system of poor laws for 
Ireland. 

His pages furnish numerous instan- 
ces of the truth of our statement, and 
by which he should himself have been 
better instructed. 

« It struck me,” he says, “as I re- 
turned from Courtown and walked up 
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the street of Gorey, that the people 
looked less industrious than the popula- 
tion of an English town. Over almost 
every half-door somebody was leaning 
with crossed arms, and many others sit- 
ting at their doors, doing nothing. No 
doubt the little retail shopkeepers had 
some idle time on their hands; but Eng- 
lish people, both men and women, gene- 
rally find some little job to do: and when 
one sees the tattered coats and small- 
clothes, which in Ireland are worn even 
by others than beggars, and which ten 
minutes and a needle and thread would 
put to rights, unfavourable comparisons 
are apt to be made.” 


Again :— 


«“ Driving out of Freshford, I was sur- 
rised to see so much manure lying un- 
collected on the high road. In England 
it would have been all scraped up; and 
it is from such little things as this that 
one is forced to admit the less industrious 
habits of the peopie, and that hard as 
their condition is, they do not make the 
best of it.” 

Again he writes :— 

« Sitting in the evening at the window 
of the inn, (in the city of Cashel,) I saw 
a sight such as I never saw in any other 
part of the world—a lad, twelve years of 
age and upwards, naked in the street. I 

say naked. I do not mean without a 
rag; but I mean so entirely in rags, that 
he might as well have been stark naked. 
All he had on him was a jacket and a 
few tatters of a shirt, Seeaban in stripes 
here and there. Public dec ency would 
not permit such a sight in England; and 
viewing such a spectacle, one is tempted 
to ask, is there no clergyman, no muagis- 
trate, no decent man, who, for the sake 
of sheer modesty would throw a pair of 
trowsers to the ragamuffin ?” 


We may answer, many ; but it is 
not quite so certain that the ragamuffin 
would continue to wear them. Again 
our author says :— 


“ There are not in Clonmel many 
able-bodied labourers out of employment. 
Destitute persons are, of course, here ; 
and some mendicants, though the number 
is few, considering the size of the place. 
Labourers, however, live little better here 
than they do elsewhere ; and a great part 
of the higher wages of artizans is spent in 
whiskey.” 


This wretehedness of the poor can 
never be remedied by poor laws, but 
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by removing the cause—namely, the 
low ideas of comfort, and the vicious 
habits of the people ; and where these 
are not, poor laws will seldom be ne- 
cessary. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing account of a district in the 
county of Wexford :— 


« Before leaving Wexford I devoted 
a day to an excursion into the barony 
of Forth. This district and its inhabi- 
tants are familiar to every one in the 
south of Ireland, and are become bywords 
for all that indicate a superior order of 
things and a superior race of people.” 

«‘ I found a country without any natu- 
ral beauty, but with every thing “else to 
recommend it. I saw universal tillage, 
good husbandry, and a comparatively 
comfortable people. The farm-houses 
and cottages—for they are cottages ra- 
ther than cabins—are very thickly strewn; 
and, with few exceptions, the former are 
substantial, the latter clean and comfort- 
able. I visited many of both—for anti- 
cipating and always finding, as I did 
everywhere in Ireland, a ready welcome, 
I left the car, crossed the fields, and un- 
hesitatingly lifted the latch. The farther 
I travelled into the district the more 
striking became its characteristics ; and 
not only did I find the interior of the 
houses comfortable, but in the flower- 
pots and little ornamental gardens I re- 
cognised the traits which I have enume- 
rated. In the husbandry of the district 
there was every thing to commend, The 
land was well laboured and clear; the 
crops of wheat and beans, the cultivation 
of which is extensively pursued here, 
were excellent ; and a serviceable plough, 
with only two horses and one man, 
showed some knowledge of the economy 
of labour. 

« But it must not be imagined from 
what I have already said that the people 
of the barony of Forth are rolling in 
plenty, and that the condition of life is 
utterly different here from the rest of 
Ireland. The superior neatness, cleanli- 
ness, and apparent comfort, are more the 
result of a distinction in character than a 
distinction in condition. The pride of 
neatness and decorum has been a matter 
of tradition, and is rarely forgotten in 
the children of the present day, whatever 
deterioration may take place in their con- 
dition. Neither, however, would I infer 
that the difference is all external. Sy- 
perior industry and greater providence 
have produced among the farmers an 
improved husbandry, and perhaps a some. 
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what larger capital; and this again has 
been the means of giving more general 
and more regular employment to the la- 
bourers: so that in this district few are 
unable to find employment, though the 
wages of labour are not higher than in 
other places, nor, consequently, the mode 
of life greatly different. The potato 
diet here is not so exclusive as elsewhere. 
Barley bread is a good deal used; and 
among the females tea is a very usual 
luxury.” 


If all Ireland could be thus de- 
scribed, we do not think Mr. Inglis 
or any one else, would see much occa- 
sion for poor laws. Against a provi- 
sion for the aged and destitute we see 
no grounds to object. On the con- 
trary, in a former number we have 
expressed ourselves favourable to some 
such measure, provided it was left to 
the discretion of a parish vestry, and 
made without any reference to claims 
arising out of birth or service—a pro- 
vision, in fact, which should flow en- 
tirely from the charity of the public, 
and be measured according to the 
wants of the objects. Any other sort 
of provision would, in our judgment, 
only make bad worse, by aiding rather 
than checking a deterioration of cha- 
racter among the people. It would 
be idle to attempt to promote their 
personal respectability, by any thing 
which rendered them less self-depend- 
ent, or their future well-being by any 
thing which caused an acquiescence in 
their present degradation. They must 
be taught to love decency and to de- 
sire comfort before they will aspire to 
the one, or seek to obtain the other: 
and it is because that we conceive a 
system of poor laws adverse to that 
wholesome process by which national 
character may be thus improved, that 
we deprecate their adoption, at the 
present conjuncture, in Ireland. 

It is, indeed, undeniable, that many 
of our evils are brought upon us by our- 
selves. Rarely does it happen(exceptin 
cases of sudden and sweeping calamity,) 
thatan honest, provident, and well-con- 
ditioned individual, is, for any consider- 
able time, in a state of wretchedness or 
destitution. That much misery exists 
among our people, we too well know ; 
but we have done more than seunti- 
mentalize over it—we have endea- 
voured to investigate its causes—and 
we fearlessly assert, that the worst 
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cases that have ever presented them- 
selves to our observation, were cases 
in which the evils complained of were 
clearly referable to the individuals 
themselves ; and that their characters 
should be improved, before their con- 
dition could be amended ; nor have 
we any hesitation in affirming that 
such an improvement could never be 
effected by a system of poor laws. 

Mr. Inglis but echoes the complaint 
of many when he deplores that the 
Irish poor should be left dependent on 
the casual benevolence of the public, 
and that the burden of their mainte- 
nance should be suffered to fall, chiefly, 
upon the middle and the humbler 
classes, to the exclusion of the hard- 
hearted aristocrats, by whose misma- 
nagement and rapacity it has been 
chiefly occasioned. With respect to 
the first complaint, our opinions have 
been already expressed, and we need 
not here repeat them. With respect 
to the second, we shall only observe, 
that we have never yet known an in- 
dividual, in the humbler walks of life, 
who suffered from his benevolence. 
We do not say that such instances are 
not to be found ; but that it has not 
been our lot to meet them: and cer- 
tain we are that they cannot be very 
numerous, or constitute any consi- 
derable portion of the misery of Ire- 
land. 

We remember having witnessed, in 
the summer of 1830, a scene in the 
neighbourhood of Wandsworth, near 
London, the impression of which will 
never be removed. Two poor’ Irish 
labourers, who had left their own coun- 
try to assist in getting in the harvest 
in England, were found dead, and jit 
was ascertained that they perished from 
actual starvation. This took place in 
the midst of a highly cultivated and 
thickly peopled neighbourhood, and of 
a people wallowing in abundance. 
The poor creatures happened to come 
amongst them a little too early, and 
their small means were all expended 
before they could procure employ- 
ment. Their piteous appeals to the 
compassion of the comfortable, well- 
fed, well-clothed farmers, were all in 
vain. These latter had paid the poor 
rates, and they leant over the Pralf. 
doors of their well-stocked farm-houses, 
and quietly beheld the pangs of inani- 
tion, as a matter in which they had 
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no concern ; while the poor Irishmen 
tottered and sank under the exhaus- 
tion of their deplorable condition, and 
it might be literally said of them, 
that 
** Homeless, near a thousand homes they stood, 
And near a thousand tables, pined and wanted 
food !” 
After death an inquest was held -—— 
their bodies, which, being opened, a 
little grass was found in the stomach of 
each, from which, in the extremity of 
their misery, they had endeavoured to 
satisfy the cravings of nature! Alas! 
thought we to ourselves, could such an 
event have taken place in the poorest 
part of Ireland! Certainly not, unless 
the country were visited by famine, or 
the people cursed with insensibility 
and hardness of heart to a degree that 
obliterated every characteristic of hu- 
manity; and we breathed a silent 
prayer, that if such would be the effect 
of poor laws, we might long be spared 
that infliction. 

Mr. Inglis acknowledges that the 
instances are very rare, (in fact, he 
cites no instances,) in which the poor 
die, in this country, from actual want. 
But, he says, the instances are many 
in which disease is engendered by the 
want of necessaries and conveniences ; 
and that, therefore, privations thus en- 
dured, become frequent causes of prema- 
ture mortality. He does not enable us 
to justify his judgment in this particular, 
by any reference to documents which 
would show the comparative longevity 
of the English and the Irish peasantry. 
We do not believe, that any such do- 
cuments would bear out any such con- 
clusions. But, be that as it may, it is, 
at least, as certain that many of the 
diseases which flesh is heir to, are 
caused by an abuse of the good things 
of this life; so that, in order to be 
consistent, Mr. Inglis should call for 
sumptuary laws in the one case, as 
well as for poor laws, in the other. 

It may be said, that the evils of 
luxury are. self-inflicted ; and may, 
therefore, be suffered to remedy them- 
selves. But, in truth, it must also be 
allowed that the evils of Irish misery 
are, to a great extent, self-inflicted ; 
and, although we do not say that they 
should be left altogether to remedy 
themselves, yet we do say, that, in 
applying any other remedy than that 
which would operate, by raising the 
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notions and improving the character of 
our peasantry, our legislators will un- 
dertake a labour as fruitless as that of 
the daughters of Danaus, and find, in 
the end, that their misdirected benevo- 
lence had only been effectual in multi- 
plying wretchedness, and perpetuating 
degradation. 

We are well persuaded that all the 
real and remediable misery that exists 
in the country might be safely left to 
the judgment and the charity of a 
majority of the householders who com- 
pose the parish vestries. Often have 
we seen the experiment tried, and 
never without success. Qn some oc- 
casions we have seen a zealous clergy- 
man take his congregation completely 
by surprise, by mentioning some case 
of distress, with which he became 
acquainted in the course of his paro- 
chial ministrations, and it was not 
“ grudgingly, or of necessity,” that his 
Christian appeal was answered. Truly 
might it be said of the charity thus 
given, as Portia said of mercy, that it 
is doubly blessed, 

“It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.*” 


And, while the poor man experiences 
relief in his calamity, and feels his 
heart enlarged and ennobled, by an 
emotion of gratitude, the rich man 
feels the delightful consciousness of 
acting as the instrument of a gracious 
and bountiful Providence ; and is made 
feelingly to understand 
“ That all worldly joys are less, 
Than that one joy of doing kindnesses,”’ 


The pages of Mr. Inglis, in the 
volumes before us, can possess no 
interest for the antiquarian, the bota- 
nist, or the natural philosopher ; as he 
professedly passes by every thing of 
note, or of interest, in the antiquities, 
or the natural productions of the 
country ; and confines himself, almost 
altogether, to the social and political 
condition of the people. Yet his 
work possesses one curious peculiarity. 
The reader may peruse it, from be- 
ginning to end, without discovering 
that there is such a thing as a dis- 
tressed or persecuted clergyman in 
Ireland ! He assed by the glebe- 
house of Dr. Hamilton, at Knockto- 
pher, which was once the scene of so 
much enlightened Christian hospitality. 
He might have learned in the neigh- 
bourhood, the character of that good 
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man. Had he inquired, he would 
have heard the poor, of all denomina- 
tions, breathing blessings upon his 
name, and lamenting the deplorable 
state of the country, which compels him 
to be an exile from his home, and which 
has converted his house into a police 
barrack. And yet, although our author 
can sentimentalize very prettily about 
“sweet Auburn,” which Goldsmith has 
‘immortalized, he can so command his 
feelings, that nothing tender or affect- 
ing escapes from him, in contemplating 
the deserted mansion of the benevo- 
lent and evangelical rector—the man 
who literally acted as though his in- 
come were the patrimony of the poor ; 
and who, in the disposal of it, always 
considered their wants before his own 
necessities! The same may;jbe said of 
Dr. Butler ; the same may be said of 
twenty others whose cases, considering 
the country through which he passed, 
must have been brought directly under 
his view, or could have been learned 
for asking ; and yet our tourist seems 
to have regarded them as so many stocks 
or stones ;—or to have classed them 
with the geological and the antiquarian 
topics, which were designedly preter- 
mitted in his inquiries. 

This is the more to be lamented, 
because the occasion was one which 
would have furnished him with an 
ample opportunity of inquiring into 
the working of the established church 
in Ireland. He would have found that 
the individuals who were thus the 
victims of agrarian disturbances, were, 
almost without exception, objects of 
love and veneration, to all around 
them : that the poor, of all denomina- 
tions, found in them friends and pro- 
tectors; and that their presence and 
their labours were peculiarly valuable 
in those parts of the country where 
the great proprietors were absentees. 
If he asked, in the neighbourhood of 
Knocktopher, the scene of the Car- 
rickshock massacre, who gave the 
highest wages for labour, he would 
have found that it was not Lord Dun. 
eannon, but Dr. Hamilton. If he 
asked who were the most indulgent 
landlords, he would have found the 
clergy invariably represented as 
amongst the most equitable and hu- 
mane. If he hid who were the 
promoters of every project, having for 
its object the comfort and the improve- 
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ment of the people, with one voice he 
would hear the clergy represented as 
unrivalled in the earnestness and assi- 
duity with which they devoted them- 
selves to every good work. And he 
might learn, moreover, that the pre- 
sent pitiable destitution of that pro- 
scribed and persecuted class of men, 
has arisen from the tyranny which a 
jacobinical few have been enabled, 
through the culpable supineness, if not 
connivance, of an unprincipled govern- 
ment, to exercise over the many, who 
dare not rise up against the terrible 
combination by which they are op- 
pressed, without a certainty (such is 
the perfection of organization to which 
the system of terror has arrived,) of 
being visited with a speedy and a 
dreadful vengeance. Ah! Mr. In- 
glis, you might have found, in the 
present state of Ireland, some thing 
besides “ sweet Auburn,” to move your 
sensibilities. You need not have 
drawn upon your imagination for pic- 
tures which brought tears into your 
eyes. But you are one of those who 
ean “pity the plumage, while you for- 
get the dying bird.” 

In passing through Tipperary, he 
observes :— 

* Golden Bridge, which lies about four 
miles on the Tipperary road from Cashel, 
is reputed to be one of the most dis- 
turbed spots in Ireland; and here have 
been perpetrated some of those inhuman 
acts at which humanity shudders. It 
was here that the Rev. Mr. Whitty was 
barbarously murdered ; and here, where 
in open day, two men with blunderbusses, 
entered a field, and asked for Jack Sulli- 
van, and having found the individual they 
were in search of, placed him on his 
knees—shot him stone dead, and walked 
away unmolested. This, I think, is the 
first time that I have mentioned the sub- 
I might have men- 
tioned it twenty times, if I had given ear 
to all the stories and reports which are 
circulated. . That there is much exagge- 
ration, no one who travels through Ire- 
land, and inquires on the spot can doubt.” 


Exaggeration! Good God! How 
the spirit of Whiggism can divest the 
being who is possessed by it of com- 
mon humanity! What will the reader 
say, when we inform him, that, at the 
moment when this passage was being 
indited, murders were being perpe- 
trated in the county of Tipperary, at 
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the rate of four a week! And that 
the ink was scarcely dry upon his 
pages, as they were passing through 
the press, when the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county found it his duty to lay 
before the Irish Government a docu- 
ment, which showed that FIVE HUNDRED 
AND ' FIFTY-SIX MURDERS HAD BEEN 
PERPETRATED WITHIN THE SPACE OF 
TWO YEARS AND FIVE MmontTuHs!!! 
Some estimate may be formed of 
the rapid increase of “crime in that 
part of the county, which this indi- 
cates, when we state, that the num- 
ber of homicides for atu IRELAND 
curing the years 1831 and 1832, did 
not exceed four hundred and fifty- 
eight. Exaggeration! What would 
Mr. Inglis have? But we will not 
do him the injustice of supposing that, 
knowing this fearful extent of atrocity, 
he could have passed it over, as it were 
in a parenthesis, and represented the 
rumours which prevailed concerning 
it, as far exceeding the truth, and 
which might easily be corrected by 
those who, like himself, were enabled 
to make inquiries upon the spot. We 
cannot, however, acquit him of not 
having made these inquiries ; and still 
less should he acquit himself for an 
observation, which can have no other 
effect, as far as it is credited, than that 
of blinding the people of England to 
our real state, and causing in them an 
indisposition to apply the only remedies 
by which these dreadful evils can be 
arrested, 

In his notice, too, of the murder of 
the lamented Irvine Whitty, there is 
something most heartless, <A brief 
sketch of that good man’s life and 
death would have done more to illus- 
trate the state of society in the county 
of Tipperary, ay, and the working 
of the popish system, than all that he 
has written upon these subjects. It 
was to him the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul- 
livan alluded, in his late splendid 
speech at Bristol, when he said, 


“I could enumerate many individuals 
whose lives were spent in acts of unos- 
tentatious piety and benevolence—indi- 
viduals who left no competent provision 
for their families—who provided no 
resources for the evil day, that of late 
came upon them, not because they had 
expended their incomes in sumptuous 
living, but because they had devoted to 
objects of charity all that exceeded the 
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demands of simple habits, all that was 
left after a moderate, and I might say 
frugal expenditure. I could speak of an 
individual who, I suppose, during his 
life, never contracted a debt for himself ; 
who, at least, was exceedingly careful to 
avoid debt, and all occasions of it, but 
who became seriously embarrassed by 
obligations incurred in his endeavours to 
mitigate the evils of famine in his neigh- 
bourhood. He was more impressed by 
the sights of misery which met his eye, 
than careful not to exceed the bounds by 
which, in prudence, he should have 
limited his efforts to afford relief—and he 
was for eight years paying by instalments 
the debts, to him serious, which he had 
contracted in his benevolent exertions. J 
cannot trust myself to describe the manner 
in which he was rewarded.” 


Neither can we ; but the public are 
already aware of it. He was waylaid 
one evening when returning from visiting 
a sick parishioner, AND STONED TO 
DEATH! For a long time his assassins 
eluded justice, and they were only de- 
tected in order to baffle it. The indi- 
viduals who were put upon their trial 
for the murder, were acquitted, con- 
trary to the charge of the learned 
judge ; and one of then was scarcely 
out of the dock when he gloried in the 
deed, and, raising up his arm, exclaimed, 
to the delight of the bystanders, “ By — 
there is the hand that done the job!” 
What will the reader think of the state 
of demoralization in that part of the coun- 
try, when he learns, that as soon as the 
news of their acquittal reached Golden, 
THE VILLAGE WAS ILLUMINATED ; and 
the new possessor of the glebe-house 
might have almost fancied that he saw 
the gory, reeking, liberated felons, with 
garlands on their heads, celebrating 
the festival of their deliverance, by in- 
sulting over the martyr’s grave! Alas, 
alas! 

** Can such things be ! 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder !”’ 


Mr. Inglis attended the assizes at 
Ennis, and he makes some remarks 
respecting the disregard of veracity 
exhibited by the witnesses, that are 
very just. 


« As for finding out the truth by the 
mere evidence of the witnesses, it is 
generally impossible. Almost all worth 
knowing is elicited on the cross-examina- 
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tion ; and it is always by the appearance 
and manner of the witness, more than by 
his words, that the truth is to be gathered. 
All the witnesses examined for the pro- 
secution were, by their own account, 
mere lookers-on at the battle, nor stick 
nor stone had they. Their party had no 
mind to fight that day; but in making 
this assertion they always take care to let 
it be known, that, if they had had a mind 
to fight, they could have handled their 
shillelahs to some purpose. On the other 
hand, all the witnesses for the prisoners 
aver just the same of themselves ; 
so that it is more by what witnesses 
wont tell, than what they do tell, 
that truth is discovered. Half the wit- 
nesses called, on both sides, have broken 
heads, and it is not unfrequently by com- 
parison of the injuries received on both 
sides, and by the evidence of the doctor, 
that one is helped to the truth, 

“It will be easily seen, from what I 
have said, that I found ample confirma- 
tion for what I had often heard—the 
small regard for veracity among the Irish 
peasantry, and their general disregard of 
an oath. To save a relation from pu- 
nishment, or to punish any one who has 
injured a relation, an Irish witness will 
swear any thing. This would be called 
by some, hatred of the law; but, al- 
though by swearing falsely the Irish pea- 
sant wishes to defeat justice, he does not 
do so merely because he hates justice and 
the law, but because he thinks he is bound 
to save his relation or any one of his 
faction.” 


The following is also a faithful 
picture :— 


“The most numerous class of cases, 
(with one exception,) and the most im- 
portant class, as throwing the greatest 
light on the ‘character and state of the 
people, were those homicides of which I 
have spoken. The exception, in point of 
number of cases, is rape. Of these cases 
I think nearly forty were entered for 
trial; but only a very few of that number 
were heard, and all of them terminated 
in acquittal. In nine cases out of ten, 
the crime is sworn to merely for the pur- 
pose of getting a husband; and I have 
myself seen an earnest negociation carried 
on, under the piazzas of the court-house, 
a little while before a case was called. 
There was the “boy,” indicted for a 
capital crime, but out on bail, as he ge- 
nerally is; and the girl, about to swear 
away a man’s life, and the attorney, and 
a large circle of relations, all trying to 
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bring about a marriage, before Pat should 
be called on to appear and answer to the 
indictment, that he, “not having the fear 
of God before his eyes, but being insti- 
gated by the devil,” did so and so, In 
the case to which I was a listener, Pat 
and the fair one could not agree; the 
trial went on, and Pat was acquitted. 

«“ The number, and nature of these 
cases, certainly indicate no very high state 
of morals ; for in every one of them, cir- 
cumstances have occurred, which afford 
to the prosecutrix some ground of charge ; 
and the amicable termination of these 
cases, shows how small the ground of the 
capital charge is. In these cases, too, 
the want of veracity is strongly displayed ; 
and it certainly possesses a stranger with 
no very favourable idea of female cha- 
racter, to find a girl falsely swearing a 
capital offence against a man, whom she 
is willing at that moment to marry.” 


We doubt whether the imputation 
upon our peasantry, extends mueh be- 
yond a modification of the vice of false 
swearing. Where in England a woman 
will swear a bastard—in Ireland she 
swears arape. It is the custom of the 
country; and the frequency in which 
cases of that kind have terminated in 
not unhappy marriages, will, we fear, 
render it long before the custom shall 
be “more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” 

That the extent to which a disregard 
for the solemnity of an oath prevails 
amongst the lower Irish, is referable 
to a confused and inaccurate notion of 
moral obligation, is not to be denied; 
and that this, again, arises from the 
prevalence of popery, is equally un- 
questionable. Mr. Inglis did not attend 
any courts of justice in the north of 
Ireland, or he would have seen this 
fully exemplified. There the same 
inducement to perjury is no where to 
be found, nor is the perjurer regarded 
as other than an object of general 
abhorrence. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? In the one place, the 
Bible is reverenced and read; in the 
other it is contemned, or disregarded. 
In the one place an idle, unintelligible 
mummery is.substituted for a rational 
service ; in the other it is perceived 
“that God is a spirit ; and that those 
who worship him, should worship him 
in spirit atts truth.” 

We know not whether Mr. Inglis is 
a Christian or not; but it certainly 
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appears to us that he looks at religion 
rather in a political than a moral as- 
pect: we mean, that heseems to consider 
it more as an engine of the state, than 
a means of moral improvement, or of 
spiritual exaltation. Itis certain that 
he prefers Protestantism to Popery : 
but we are unable, accurately, to col- 
lect the grounds of his preference; 
and fear they are to be found rather 
amongst the motives which influence 
the mere politician, than in the piety 
which belongs to the sincere believer 
in an evangelical dispensation. 

It is satisfactory to find, in such a 
work as Mr. Inglis’s, the following 
unsuspicious testimony to the worth of 
the established clergy. He is speaking 
of the county of Longford, and says :— 


“« I was happy to find the Protestant 
clergy of this part of Ireland greatly 
respected ; and this respect is evinced in 
singular ways. From time to time, con- 
siderable emigration has taken place from 
this part of Ireland to America; and it 
is not unusual for remittances to be sent 
home from the colonies, by those who 
have emigrated, for the use of their poor 
relations, Now, it is a curious fact, anda 
fact that consists with my knowledge, 
that Catholic emigrants send their remit- 
tances to the care, not of the Catholic 
priest, but of the Protestant clergyman, 
to be distributed by him among those 
pointed out. The same respect for, and 
reliance on, the Protestant clergymen is 
evinced in other ways. It is not at all 
unusual for Catholics, possessed of a little 
money, to leave the Protestant clergyman 
their executor, in preference to their own 
priest, or any other individual.” 


Can any thing further be necessary 
to prove, that our clergy were not 
objects of abhorrence to the public; 
and that it required pains, on the part 
of the ee and the demagogue, to 
stir up that bitter feeling against them 
which in many parts at present prevails. 
If things were in a natural state, 
that is, if government did their duty, 
and if the peasantry found it more 
their interest to obey the law, than to 
transgressit, the clergy ofthe established 
church would be the most popular class 
in Ireland. 


“ The influence of the Catholic clergy is 
seen,” our author says, ‘on all occasions, 
except those in which the guardianship of 
money is concerned. Every one who 
knows any thing of magisterial business 
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in Ireland, or who has had opportunities 
of attending assizes or sessions, well knows 
that this influence is frequently exerted, 
in cooperation with the peasantry, against 
the law; andin screening criminals from its 
operation. A hundred instances of this 
are on record. I know a case, in the 
county of Longford, of a man being put 
upon his trial for abduction, when a 
priest volunteered to give the man a cha- 
racter; and yet, the individual tried had 
been concerned in two other cases of ab- 
duction ; and it came out, in a cross-exa- 
mination, that these facts were perfectly 
well known to the volunteering priest.” 


This profligate disregard of the 
solemnity of an oath, on the part of 
the clergy of the church of Rome, Mr. 
Inglis makes a ground for their pay- 
ment by the state. He conceives that 
a stipend would attract into the minis- 
try a better class of men, and that such 
conduct as that just described, must, 
consequently, be less frequent. He is 
mistaken. No individuals, superior in 
condition to those who, at present, find 
admission into Maynooth, would be 
attracted by any stipend which could 
be offered by the government, except, 
it may be, the children of small shop- 
keepers in country towns ; and by 
these. the body would not be improved ; 
in our belief it would be worsened. 

No—while the army, the bar, and 
the medical professions are open to our 
Roman Catholic gentry, they will not 
make their children priests. They 
were hitherto kept in the unity of the 
church of Rome, much more by exter- 
nal compression, than by internal co- 
hesion. The pressure has now been 
removed, but the political fever that 
was excited by it, has not yet subsided ; 
and, if we only had a firm government, 
by whose wisdom and vigour things 
might be brought into a natural state, 
all the best of the Roman Catholics 
would soon come over to the church 
of England. 

What is the fact with respect to 
their more enlightened clergy? Let 
any man read Mr. Croly’s pamphlet, 
and say, whether they are not endea- 
vouring to reconcile themselves to 
their own church, by representing it 
as almost identical with ours; and, 
whether their adherence to it does not 
rather arise from terror than from con- 
viction? They have persuaded them- 
selves that salvation may be found in 
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tion ; and it is always by the appearance 
and manner of the witness, more than by 


his words, that the truth is to be gathered, 
All the witnesses examined for the pro- 
secution were, by their own account, 
mere lookers-on at the battle, nor stick 
nor stone had they. Their party had no 
mind to fight that day; but in making 
this assertion they always take care to let 
it he known, that, if they had had a mind 


to fight, they could have handled their 
shillelahs to some purpose. On the other 
hand, all the witnesses for the prisoners 
aver just the same of themselves ; 
so that it is more by what witnesses 


wont tell, than what they do tell, 


that truth is discovered. Half the wit- 
nesses called, on both sides, have broken 
heads, and it is not unfrequently by com- 
parison of the injuries received on both 
sides, and by the evidence of the doctor, 
that one is helped to the truth. 


«It will be easily seen, from what I 
have said, that 1 found ample confirma- 
tion for what I had often heard—the 
small regard for veracity among the Irish 
peasantry, and their general disregard of 
an oath. To save a relation from pu- 
nishment, or to punish any one who has 
injured a relation, an Irish witness will 
swear any thing. This would be called 
by some, hatred of the law; but, al- 
though by swearing falsely the Irish pea- 
sant wishes to defeat justice, he does not 
do so merely because he hates justice and 
the law, but because he thinks he is bound 
to save his relation or any one of his 
faction.” 


The following is also a faithful 
picture :— 

“ The most numerous class of cases, 
(with one exception,) and the most im- 
portant class, as throwing the greatest 
light on the character and state of the 
people, were those homicides of which I 
have spoken. The exception, in point of 
number of cases, is rape. Of these cases 
I think nearly forty were entered for 
trial; but only a very few of that number 
were heard, and all of them terminated 
in acquittal. In nine cases out of ten, 
the crime is sworn to merely for the pur- 
pose of getting a husband; and I have 
myself seen an earnest negociation carried 
on, under the piazzas of the court-house, 
a little while before a case was called. 
There was the “boy,” indicted for a 
capital crime, but out on bail, as he ge- 
nerally is; and the girl, about to swear 
away a man’s life, and the attorney, and 
a large circle of relations, all trying to 
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bring about a marriage, before Pat should 
be called on to appear and answer to the 
indictment, that he, “ not having the fear 
of God before his eyes, but being insti- 
gated by the devil,” did so and so. In 
the case to which I was a listener, Pat 
and the fair one could not agree; the 
trial went on, and Pat was acquitted. 


«“ The number, and nature of these 
cases, certainly indicate no very high state 


of morals ; for in every one of them, cir- 
cumstances have occurred, which afford 
to the prosecutrix some ground of charge ; 
and the amicable termination of these 
cases, shows how small the ground of the 
capital charge is, In these cases, too, 
the want of veracity is strongly displayed ; 
and it certainly possesses a stranger with 
no very favourable idea of female cha- 
racter, to find a girl falsely swearing a 
capital offence against a man, whom she 
is willing at that moment to marry.” 


We doubt whether the imputation 
upon our peasantry, extends mueh be- 
yond a modification of the vice of false 
swearing. Where in England a woman 
will swear a bastard—in Ireland she 
swears arape. It is the custom of the 
country ; and the frequency in which 
cases of that kind have terminated in 
not unhappy marriages, will, we fear, 
render it long before the custom shall 


be “more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” 


That the extent to which a disregard 
for the solemnity of an oath prevails 
amongst the lower Irish, is referable 
to a confused and inaccurate notion of 
moral obligation, is not to be denied ; 
and that this, again, arises from the 
prevalence of popery, is equally un- 
questionable. Mr. Inglis did not attend 
any courts of justice in the north of 
Ireland, or he would have seen this 
fully exemplified. There the same 
inducement to perjury is no where to 
be found, nor is the perjurer regarded 
as other than an object of general 
abhorrence. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? In the one place, the 
Bible is reverenced and read; in the 
other it is contemned, or disregarded. 
In the one place an idle, unintelligible 
mummery is substituted for a rational 
service ; in the other it is perceived 
“ that God is a spirit ; and that those 
who worship him, should worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

We know not whether Mr. Inglis is 
a Christian or not; but it certainly 
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appears to us that he looks at ms 
rather in a political than a moral as- 
pect: we mean, that heseems to consider 
it more as an engine of the state, than 
a means of moral improvement, or of 
spiritual exaltation. Itis certain that 
he prefers Protestantism to Popery : 
but we are unable, accurately, to col- 
lect the grounds of his preference; 
and fear they are to be found rather 
amongst the motives which influence 
the mere politician, than in the piety 
which belongs to the sincere believer 
in an evangelical dispensation. 

It is satisfactory to find, in such a 
work as Mr. Inglis’s, the following 
unsuspicious testimony to the worth of 
the established clergy. He is speaking 
of the county of Longford, and says :— 

«« I was happy to find the Protestant 
clergy of this part of Ireland greatly 
respected ; and this respect is evinced in 
singular ways. From time to time, con- 
siderable emigration has taken place from 
this part of Ireland to America; and it 
is not unusual for remittances to be sent 
home from the colonies, by those who 
have emigrated, for the use of their poor 
relations. Now, it is a curious fact, anda 
fact that consists with my knowledge, 
that Catholic emigrants send their remit- 
tances to the care, not of the Catholic 
priest, but of the Protestant clergyman, 
to be distributed by him among those 
pointed out. The same respect for, and 
reliance on, the Protestant clergymen is 
evinced in other ways. It is not at all 
unusual for Catholics, possessed of a little 
money, to leave the Protestant clergyman 
their executor, in preference to their own 
priest, or any other individual.” 


Can any thing further be necessary 
to prove, that our clergy were not 
objects of abhorrence to the public; 
and that it required pains, on the part 
of the priest and the demagogue, to 
stir up that bitter feeling against them 
which in many parts at present prevails. 
If things were in a natural state, 
that is, if government did their duty, 
and if the peasantry found it more 
their interest to obey the law, than to 
transgressit, the clergy of the established 
church would be the most popular class 
in Ireland. 


« The influence of the Catholic clergy is 
seen,” our author says, ‘on all occasions, 
except those in which the guardianship of 
money is concerned. Every one who 
knows any thing of magisterial business 
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in Ireland, or who has had opportunities 
of attending assizes or sessions, well knows 
that this influence is frequently exerted, 
in cooperation with the peasantry, against 
the law; andin screening criminals from its 
operation. A hundred instances of this 
are on record. I know a case, in the 


county of Longford, of a man being put 
upon his trial for abduction, when a 


priest volunteered to give the man a cha- 
racter; and yet, the individual tried had 
been concerned in two other cases of ab- 
duction ; and it came out, in a cross-exa- 
mination, that these facts were perfectly 


well known to the volunteering priest.” 


This profligate disregard of the 
solemnity of an oath, on the part of 
the clergy of the church of Rome, Mr. 
Inglis makes a ground for their pay- 
ment by the state. He conceives that 
a stipend would attract into the minis- 


try a better class of men, and that such 


conduct as that just described, must, 
consequently, be less frequent. He is 
mistaken. No individuals, superior in 
condition to those who, at present, find 
admission into Maynooth, would be 
attracted by any stipend which could 
be offered by the government, except, 
it may be, the children of small shop- 
keepers in country towns; and by 
these the body would not be improved ; 
in our belief it would be worsened. 

No—while the army, the bar, and 
the medical professions are open to our 
Roman Catholic gentry, they will not 
make their children priests. They 
were hitherto kept in he unity of the 
church of Rome, much more by exter- 
nal compression, than by internal co- 
hesion. The pressure has now been 
removed, but the political fever that 
was excited by it, has not yet subsided ; 
and, if we only had a firm government, 
by whose wisdom and vigour things 
might be brought into a natural state, 
all the best of the Roman Catholics 
would soon come over to the church 
of England. 

What is the fact with respect to 
their more enlightened clergy? Let 
any man read Mr. Croly’s pamphlet, 
and say, whether they are not endea- 
vouring to reconcile themselves to 
their own church, by representing it 
as almost identical with ours; and, 
whether their adherence to it does not 
rather arise from terror than from con- 
viction? They have persuaded them- 
selves that salvation may be found in 
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the one, having long given up the un- 
tensble dogma, that it is not to be 
found in the other ; and they remain in 
the profession of popery, simply because 
it is only at the risk of their lives they 
could venture to leave it. This being 
the case, can we suppose that any 
attraction which could be presented 
in a state provision, could induce 
educated and respectable Roman 
Catholic gentlemen to associate them- 
selves with a body, by one portion of 
whom they must be disgusted, and 
from another portion of whom they 
may easily learn, that the service in 
which they have engaged is any thing 
but perfect freedom. 

In fact, there is no concealing the 
matter ; Popery, in Ireland, is totter- 
ing to its fall. Its gentry and wealthy 
traders are beginning to regard the 
system, in which they are brought up, 
as rich men regard poor relations ; 
they may be willing, in a quiet way, to 
extend to it a little countenance, but 
they are by no means proud of the 
connection, or willing to be ostenta- 
tiously identified with it. If our 
government could only be induced to 
withdraw from it all aid, it could 
scarcely survive another generation. 
We know an opinion prevails, that, if 
the grant to Maynooth were disconti- 
nued, a rent would be immediately 
raised by the people, by which it 
would be more than supplied. This 
may, and, doubtless, this would be so— 
for a time ;—party spirit, and polemical 
zeal, would come in to the aid of 
Popery, and her coffers would be, for 
a season, replenished with more than 
their present abundance. But, a very 
few years would damp this zeal ; and, 
although party spirit may long continue 
to manifest itself by acts of violence, 
especially if it be encouraged by a 
time-serving and ineffective adminis- 
tration of the law, yet it will not long 
continue to furnish the heavy taxes 
that are necessary for the decent main- 
tenance of the Romish system. That 
can only be expected where there is a 
rooted and grounded belief in the 
truth of that system ;—and which 
certainly is not to be found in the in- 
dolent acquiescence of one part of the 
community, or the latent, and scarcely 
disguised incredulity of the other. 

If we only left Popery to itself, it 
must sink precisely in proportion as 
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its adherents rose in wealth and im- 
provement. It would every day 
become less and less fitted to meet the 
growing faculties, and to satisfy the 
expanding minds of a questioning and 
sagacious people. If they do not find, 
amongst themselves, the moral teachers 
by whom their doubts may be satisfied, 
they will have little hesitation in look- 
ing abroad for instruction and guidance ; 
and the result, unquestionably, in 
most cases, will be, an acquiescence in 
the doctrines and discipline of the 
church of England. 

If, however, we continue to afford 
aid to the seminary for the education 
of Roman Catholic priests, and still 
more, if we should be so infatuated as 
to give that body a permanent and 
independent stipend, we force the 
priesthood to ascend on the one hand, 
while the progress of improvement is 
causing the people to ascend on the 
other. We thus give to error adventi- 
tious aids, and enable it to maintain its 
combat with reason and scripture, at 
more advantage ; and the time may, 
and must, be distant before the force 
of truth will be sufficient to overcome 
the glozing plausibilities by which it is 
encountered. But we have discussed 
the question so fully, in our last num- 
ber, that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon it any longer. We will now 
present our readers with the result of 
our tourist’s visit to Maynooth. 


“The course of study at Maynooth 
is arduous, and, as laid down in the 
report of the commissioners of educa- 
tion, very extensive. I was shown this 
report, in answer to my interrogatories 
as to the course of education ; and I con- 
fess I was greatly surprised to find it so 
varied and liberal. But, upon a little 
farther questioning, I learned that this 
course is not adhered to; and that only 
so much of it was followed, AS CAN BE 
ACCOMPLISHED; these were the words 
used,—from which I infer that the course 
of instruction is entirely optional with, 
and varies at the pleasure of, the heads of 
the college ; and that whoever forms any 
opinion of the course of education pur- 
sued at Maynooth, from what he has 
read in the reports of the education com- 
missioners, will fall into grievous error. 

“In the library, which I visited, all 
the books are open, and there is, appa- 
rently, free access tothem: the books are 
chiefly theology, sacred biography, philoso- 
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phy, history, and some travels. I glanced 
over the shelves with some attention, and 
saw no work improper, by its levity or 
character, for the perusal of a minister of 
religion ; and yet I am informed that a 
strict watch is kept on the studies of the 
students, and that it is soon discovered if 
their studies be improper!! Now, what 
is the inference to be necessarily drawn 
from this admission? what are the studies 
which require so much watching? what 
are considered the improper studies? No 
pictures are there; nor profane poetry ; 
nor the lucubrations of free-thinkers. I 
saw only the standard histories, and most 
unexceptionable works of Christian philo- 
sophers ; from which, then, it necessarily 
follows, that history, philosophy, and 
discovery, that all books not strictly 
theological—all, in short, by which the 
mind can be informed and enlarged, are 
considered to be ‘improper studies.’ As 
respects the precise nature of the studies 
and lectures, I could obtain no accurate 
information. I have already said, that, 
in answer to my inquiry, 1 was shown 
the printed course contained in the com- 
missioners’ report; but that this imposing 
enumeration of studies was afterwards 
admitted to be an enumeration, and 
nothing more ;—and coupling this with 
the kind of reading alone permitted in 
the library, amounting nearly to a prohi- 
bition of all but theological studies, we 
are, perhaps, entitled to conclude, that 
the lecturers are also, almost exclusively, 
directed towards the maintenance of the 
Roman Catholic faith.” 


Alluding to the opinion that pre- 
vails, that the old priests, or those 
educated abroad, were superior to those 
who came from Maynooth, he says :— 


«I had ample opportunities of forming 
comparisons between the priest of the 
olden times, and the priest of Maynooth ; 
and, with every disposition to deal fairly 
by both, I did return to Dublin with a 
perfect conviction of the justice of the 
opinions I had heard expressed. I found 
the old foreign educated priest, a gentle- 
man of frank, easy deportment, and good 
general information ; but by no means, in 
general, so good a Catholic as his brother 
of Maynooth; he, I found, either a coarse, 
vulgar-minded man,—or a stiff, close, and 
very conceited man; but, in everyinstance, 
popish to the back-bone: learned, I dare 
say, in theology ; but profoundly ignorant 
of all that liberalizes the mind: a hot 
zealot in religion; and fully “impressed 
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with (or professing to be impressed with) 
a sense of his consequence and influence. 

“* I entertain no doubt that the disorders 
which originate in hatred of protestanism, 
have been increased by the Maynooth edu- 
cation of the Catholic priesthood. It is 
the Maynooth priest whois the agitating 
priest : and if the foreign educated parish 
priest chance to be a more liberal-minded 
man, less a zealot, and less a hater of 
protestantism, than is consistent with the 
present spirit of catholicism in Ireland,— 
straightway an assistant, red-hot from 
Maynooth, is appointed to the parish ; 
and, in fact, the old priest is virtually 
displaced. Jn no country in Europe, no, 
not even in Spain, is the spirit of popery 
so intensely anti-protestant as in Ireland.” 


We do think, that if, with evidence 
like this before their eyes, our rulers 
continue much longer to patronize this 
establishment, they will deserve the 
worst evils which could befal them. 
The experiment has now been tried 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
and the results have completely falsi- 
fied the predictions of those by whose 
advice it was made. A political mis- 
chief of this kind is, we know, much 
more easily prevented than remedied. 
When the cancer has once struck its 
roots, its extirpation cannot be effected 
without much pain and some danger. 
But the certain consequences of suffer- 
ing it to remain, are worse than the 
very worst that could happen from 
attempting to remove it; and when 
an operation of that kind is to be per- 
formed, the sooner it is undertaken 
the better. At present the disease 
has not progressed to any such extent 
as to cause, to the skilful operator, any 
serious alarm. It might now be reme- 
died with comparatively little difficulty. 
But every day and every hour is 
adding to its virulence and malignity ; 
and, if it be not speedily arrested, the 
case will be hopeless. 

Our rulers have not taken sufficiently 
into account, how much the continuance 
of popery depends upon the continu- 
ance of a race of ecclesiastics by whom 
it may be rendered specious and plau- 
sible ; who may possess the power of 
setting forth to advantage all that is 
interesting and valuable, and of deny- 
ing or palliating all that is odious or 
revolting in the system. The adhe- 
rence to it implies a prostration of 
intellect, and denotes a passive charac- 
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ter of mind, the very opposite of that by 
which protestantism is characterized ;— 
and its laity are, on that account, suB- 
JECT to its priesthood, toa degree that 
enables the latter, on many occasions, to 
mould and fashion them as they please. 
Whatever, therefore, raises the condi- 
tion of that priesthood, must increase 
their power, and prolong the reign of 
cunning and address, over ey 
sluggishness, and superstition. What- 
ever tends to lower that condition, 
must afford an additional chance for the 
enlargement of the human mind, and 
the ultimate vindication of Christian 
liberty. Popery, as aided by the state 
in this country, resembles “the veiled 
prophet,” surrounded by imaginary 
terrors, and striking awe into his 
prostrate worshippers. Popery with- 
out such aid would resemble the pro- 
phet unveiled ; its deformities would be 
exposed, and its feebleness rendered 
manifest ; and it must speedily forfeit 
the respectand attachment of those who 
were its most devoted adherents. 

Mr. Inglis unequivocally admits, 
“that there is perceptible a marked 
difference in the appearance of a 
Catholic and a Protestant district in 
Ireland ; but,” he adds, “ I deny that 
this is owing, in any great degree, to 
the people being Protestants. I say, 
in any great degree, because I admit 
that the Protestant religion, being 
more favourable to the diffusion of 
knowledge, and intellectual cultivation, 
than the Roman Catholic faith, it will, 
in some degree, affect favourably the 
condition of a people. But I repeat 
that Protestantism is not the chief 
cause of the difference to which I have 
alluded.” 

No. Because Protestantism is the 
result of an improved, or improving 
state of mind; and a resu/t cannot be 
the cause of that from which it has re- 
sulted. The true mode of stating the 
proposition would be, that the general 
condition of a people professing Pro- 
testantism, is better that the general 
condition of a people professing Popery; 
and this, we believe, will hold univer- 
sally true. The difference between the 
former, who are privileged to read the 
Scriptures, and who enjoy the advan- 
tages of a scriptural liturgy ; and the 
latter, who are debarred that privi- 
lege, and whose liturgy is in an un- 
known tongue, is as great, for all pur- 


poses of moral improvement, as, for 
all purposes of cultivation, is the differ- 
ence between ground encumbered b 

impervious forests, and ground whic 

has been cleared, and which is open 
to the light of the sun. And if Mr. 
Inglis had somewhat of the spirit and 
the understanding of a religious phi- 
losopher, he would have perceived and 
recognized this distinction, as his tour 
must have afforded him many oppor- 
tunities of seeing it practically realized. 

It is, however, to be lamented, that 
he passed so rapidly through the north, 
and was in his passage so superficial 
an observer. 

“ Did it never,” he asks, “ occur to 
those who have observed a fact, and 
instantly seized upon the /eas¢t influential 
of all its causes, as its sole origin, that 
the rate of wages might make some dif- 
ference in the condition and aspect of a 
people ?” 


We had previously imagined that 
the rate of wages will be determined by 
the condition of the people. If mar- 
riages are contracted very early, and 
without any due regard to a future 
provision ; if the people are contented 
“to draw nutrition, propagate, and 
rot,” wages “must be low, because the 
rapid multiplication of labourers must 
cause a competition amongst them for 
employment. If a different principle 
prevails, and that marriages are not 
improvidently contracted, a corres- 
ponding difference in the result will be 
observable, and the wages of labour 
will ise, simply because the market of 
labour will be understocked, and a 
competition will take place amongst the 
employers. But will Mr. Inglis, or 
any one else say, that this different 
state of things in the north and in the 
south of Ireland, is not owing, mainly, 
to the prevalence of Protestantism inthe 
one, and the prevalence of Popery in 
the other? We do not think he will. 
He well knows, that the priests are 
the great promoters of early marriages ; 
and he well knows also that the influ- 
ence of the more enlightened faith 
must lead to the avoidance of a prac- 
tice which is the prolific source of 
penury and degradation. 


« But, he says, “the most overwhelming 
argument for those who would ascribe all 
the differenee in condition to Protestant- 
ism is, that the Catholics also, in these 
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Protestant counties, are in a better con- 
dition.” 


All that we shall say in reply to 
this overwhelming argument, at present, 
is, that if Mr. Inglis should again visit 
this country, we engage to furnish him 
with letters of introduction to a part of 
the north of Ireland, where he will 
have an opportunity of seeing the con- 
trast between a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic village, both under 
the same landlord, enjoying the same 
advantage of soil, within the same 
distance of the market town, the rent 
and wages of labour being the same 
in both, and yet, he will perceive that 
the condition of the one 1s as different 
from that of the other, as Protestant- 
ism is from Popery. The one is re- 
markable for neatness and comfort ; 
the other for squalidness and filth. 
How is this to be accounted for, if we 
leave out of account the difference of 
religion? Mr. Inglis says, in the 
commencement of his work, “that 
truth may be come at by any one who 
will take the pains of seeking it out, and 
who comes to the search with an un- 
biassed mind: and, before entering 
upon my journey, I would only add, 
that I lay claim to this distinction.” 
We do think that he deceived himself ; 
or, that his observations in the north 
of Ireland were very scanty and inac- 
curate indeed ; for one of the most 
striking features which presents itself 
is, the distinction in condition between 
its Protestant and its Roman Catholic 
population. Even in the south the 
same may be observed. Had he gone 
amongst “the Palatines” in the county 
of Limerick, he would have found 
them a very superior people ; and the 
reader has already seen the description 
which he himself gives of the Welsh 
colony in the county of Wexford. 

But we must not omit to mention 
what he says of Daniel O'Connell at 
home. 


“If you.ask an innkeeper, or an 
innkeeper’s wife, any where in the 
O’Connell district, what sort of a man 
their landlord is? ‘Och, and sure he’s 
the best of landlords! He takes the 
childer by the hand, and he wouldn't be 
over proud to drink tay with the land- 
lady.’ But if you step into a cabin, the 
holder of which owns Daniel O’ Connell, 
Esq. as his landlord ; and if you ask the 
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same question, he'll scratch his head, and 
say littleany way. Shortly before Ivisited 
Cahirsiveen, there was a road presenta- 
tion in that neighbourhood, and the rate- 
payers, who had now a vote in these 
matters, refused at first to pass it, unless 
the O’Connells would pay two-thirds of 
the expense. ‘ Because,’ said they, ‘the 
O’Connells have lived long enough out 
of road presentations.’ ” 


Our traveller is severe upon some of 
our landlords. Justifiable censure we 
should not deprecate ; but we do think 
that a tourist, who sets up to be a“ cen- 
sor morum,” had need to be somewhat 
more accurately informed than Mr. 
Inglis seems to be, before he indulges 
in denunciations. It will be readily 
believed that Lord Clifden is no 
favourite of ours. He is that absentee 
nobleman, who, during the season of 
agitation, was such an ostentatious con- 
tributor to “the Catholic rent.” Wil- 
lingly, therefore, would we avail our- 
selves of any just opportunity to make 
him feel the weight of our indignation ; 
but, positively, we must defend him 
at present against the charge which 
Mr. Inglis brings against him, for his 
neglect of the town of Callan. It is, 
no doubt, a miserable place, but for 
that he is not answerable, as it is all 
held by middlemen, under leases which 
take it entirely from under his control. 

The same may be said of Ardfinnan. 
Lord Donoughmore, the head pro- 
prietor, is as little accountable for the 
misery to be found there, as Mr. Inglis. 
He is a resident nobleman, who spends 
his income in the country. In his 
charities he is both liberal and discri- 
minating, and has never yet been known 
to do a hard or unkind thing to a tenant 
in distress ; on the contrary, Mr. Inglis 
might easily have heard of many cases 
in which he was both bountiful and in- 
dulgent ; and we cannot praise that 
gentleman for the very little pains 
which he has taken to sift and examine 
the truth, on occasions where personal 
character was concerned, and where 
the party accused had no opportunity 
of vindication. 

To do him justice, he does not fall 
into the same error when he speaks 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne. Of 
him he speaks well; and corrects 
an erroneous impression which had 
gone abroad respecting his severity as 
a landlord. Mr. Inglis distinguishes, 
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very properly, between the tenants 
immediate ly under the noble marquis, 
and those who are under the middle- 
men upon his estates. Lord Lans- 
downe deserves credit for the comfort 
observable in the one class ; he is not 
accountable for the misery to be found 
amongst the other. This distinction 
is very just; and we have only to 
lament, that it was not held in view in 
eases to which it was clearly as appli- 
cable. 

Speaking of David Malcomson’s 
factory, in the county of Waterford, 
he thus writes :— 

« I regretted deeply to learn, not from 
the proprietor of the mill only, but from 
other that Lord Waterford’s 
family have thrown every obstacle in the 
way of this establishment ; and that, only 
the other day, an attempt had been made 
to take advantage of some manorial rights, 
and to-demolish the mill dams. Pity it 
is that the aristocracy should, even by 
open acts, separate themselves from the 
interest of the people around them,” 


sources, 


happen to know the enter- 
prising Quaker alluded to, who is a 
good Conservative, and, (excuse the 
tautology,) an honest and an honour- 
able man; and our su prise would be 
great indeed if we found that he was a 
consenting party to the above mis- 
chievous misrepresentation. The fact 
we believe to be simply as follows :— 
Mr.’ Malcomson desired to rent ten 
acres of the Waterford demesne for a 
mili pond. It was refused, because it 
would have seriously encroached on the 
demesne, and involved the destruction 
of three or four hundred ancient and 
magnificent trees. Such is the text 
upon which our tourist builds his 
tirade against aristocratic pride! He 
was much more innoceutly, if not more 
laudably employed, when he eulogized 
Spring ‘Rice and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

The Archbishop of Cashel, too, falls 
under his censure. Of that prelate we 
know little, except that he is an able 
man. Mr. Inglis describes him as 
sordid and uncharitable. His charges 
we can neither affirm nor deny. But 
this we know, that he passed by the 
residence of the Bishop of Ferns, and 
he was not warmed into any eulogy 
of a prelate whose charities have been 
unbounded. Had ‘he shown himself 
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disposed to do justice to the one, he 
might have entitled himself to some 


credit when he assumed the office of 


doing” justice wpon the other. This 
alone would make us a little cautious 
in giving full credit to Mr. Ingliss 
accusations ; but he utterly discredits 
himself, and shows, moreover, the’ ani- 
mus with which he wrote, when he 
affirms the income of the see of Cashel 
to be 12,0007. a year. It is very little 
more than 6,000/. ; 

We have alluded to these cases, 
simply because we think private charae- 
ter has been wantonly outrag red ; and 
no individual, such as Mr. Inelli is, pass- 
ing, as he did, so rapidly through the 
country, could have been justified in 
animadverting with so much severity 
upon noblemen and gentlemen with 
whom he had no suflicient op portunity 
of becoming acquainted. ‘The parties 
concerned had no opportunity of plead- 
ing for themselves; his pages must 
therefore stand in the places of judge, 
jury, witnesses, gibbet, and execu- 
tioner. 

While we cannot 
distrust every thing 
says in favour 


regard but with 
which Mr. Inglis 
j of the system of our 
late rulers, whose measures seem to 
have been particularly to his mind, 
there is no reason to distrust whatever, 
as a reluctant witness, he is compelled 
to say againstthem. Speaking of Gal- 
way, be observes— 


“In the town of Galway are several 
extensive schools—two of them receiving 
aid from the new education board. One 
of these belongs to the monk schools ; 
the other is under the care of the sisters 
of the presentation nunnery ; and in each 
of them about five hundred children are 
educated.” ——“ I cannot think the funds 
of the education board are legitimately 
applied in supporting nunnery and monk 
schools. I understood the principle of 
the board to be, that there was to be no 
preference of one religion over another, 
and that the schools were to be so con- 
stituted that the Protestant and Catholic 
might be able to join conscientiously in their 
support. But here, in the nunnery school 
at Galway, are ALL THE PARAPHERNALIA 
oF PoPERY. The building is a convent ; 
the teachers are nuns, with beads and 
rosaries; the chapel has all the accom- 
paniments and distinguishing marks of 
Catholic chapels of the most Catholic coun- 
tries ; AND IT DOES APPEAR TO ME UT. 
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TERLY IMPOSSIBLE THAT PROTESTANTS 
SHOULD COUNTENANCE SCHOOLS OF THIS 
DESCRIPTION.” 


And so it must to any fair, competent 
observer. In the appointment of the 
board of education, popish antipathies 
have been consulted much more than— 
yea, even at the expense of—Protestant 
feelings and principles; and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that the working of 
the system should be such as is above 
described. In the particular favour 
shown to the Galway schools, we re- 
cognize the influence of Anthony 
Blake, who is naturally desirous of 
coming, upon the popish interest, into 
parliament. But he is not a repealer ; 
aud we doubt whether his zeal for the 
popish church will be sufficient to over- 
come the prejudice which prevails 
against him for his opposition to what is 
regarded as the cause of the people. 

The education board may be looked 
upon as the first parallel that was 
opened against the established church 
in Ireland. It amounted to a repeal of 
the statutes of Henry the Eighth, and 
William and Mary, in which the clergy 
were recognized as the persons to pre- 
side over, and be responsible for the 
education of the people. They are 
now detruded from that office, which 
has been assigned to Socinians, liberals, 


and Papists, whose measures have 
been in strict accordance with the 


spirit in which they were appointed ; 
and whose proceedings have disgusted 
all the friends of true religion. The 
reading of the Holy Scriptures has 
been interdicted; and a book of 
what are called scriptural lessons, 
which was compiled after much labour, 
and upon a principle of strict neutra- 
lity, as far as the inculcation of any 
peculiar tenets were concerned, has 
been published, indeed, by the com- 
missioners, but the use of it has not 
been enjoined—it has only been “ ear- 
nestly recommended.” The value of 
the earnest recommendation has been 
so well described by Mr. O'Sullivan, 
in his speech at Liverpool, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of tran- 
scribing his words. 


«« Earnestly recommended’—the ex- 
pression is tantamount to a prohibition. 
It intimates to schoolmasters who are 
true to the church of Rome, that the 
reading of the lessons was earnestly re- 
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commended by Protestant commissioners, 
and effectually resisted by commissioners 
of the church of Rome. They will 
perhaps understand it as conveying an 
intimation that- there had been opposi- 
tion in the board-room,—Protestants 
requesting that the lessons should be 
read,— Roman Catholics insisting that 
the reading of them should be indifferent ; 
until, at least, Mr. Blake, chief remem- 
brancer, assumed the office of arbitrator, 
and salved the consciences of the one 
party, and served the purposes of the 
other, by softening the injunction into 
the neutralizing recommendation. If 
this was the ehief remembrancer’s ad- 
vice, it has not altogether the merit of 
originality. His official investigations 
may have suggested it. There are coun- 
ties in Ireland, in which friends of the 
sheriff may sometimes be placed in the 
gentlemanly circumstances of exposure 
to demands, which, however, unquestion- 
able the shape in which they come, it is 
not found always convenient to answer. 
The sheriffs, to avoid unpleasant meet- 
ings with gentlemen, so circeumstanced— 
if they mean to attend at any public as- 
semblage—suppose at a race-course—give 
notice of their intention, and signify 
their willingness to execute any trust 
confided to them at the time and place 
specified. This notice is in the form of 
an invitation; but those whom it most 
concerns understand it, and are careful 
not to intrude themselves within the 
tabooed premises, This is the precedent 
which the commissioners of education 
have adroitly adopted; and when the 
ingenious schoolmaster receives the 
Christian lessons, with the accompanying 
recommendation of the board, he will 
translate the expression into the verna- 
cular Roman, and learn that he is espe- 
cially warned against them.” 


Thus it is that the papists have out- 
witted their associates at the board, 
who, if they did not counive at the 
stratagem, have certainly enjoyed the 
high pleasure of being well deceived ; 
and a system of education has been 
got up for the use of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland, which very much resembles 
the contrivance which the fox adopted 
when he invited the stork to dinner :— 
the food was served up upon shal- 
low plates, out of which Reynard 
might lap his fill, while his poor com- 
panion must starve before he could 
obtain a satisfying mouthful. First, 
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the Holy Scriptures are interdicted, 
as being too strong meat for the deli- 
cate stomachs of the papists ; but then, 
they are to be boiled down, as it were, 
into a fine soup, which is to contain all 
their essence ; this, however, again, is 
found to be a diet not much to the 
taste of those whose palates have 
been accustomed to the hagiology of 
the church of Rome ; and it is there- 
fore contrived that it shall be so served 
up, as that, while it perfectly answers 
the purpose of one party, it shall be 
wholly insufficient for the requirements 
of the other. 

Mr. Inglis tells us that he found 
many intelligent persons, clergymen, 
as well as others, who lamented that 
O'Connell's tithe bill was rejected hy 
the House of Lords. We fancy that 
very few of those to whom he alludes, 
aleine the real nature of it. 
Indeed he hifnself does not seem to 
be aware of its gross and flagrant in- 
justice. It would, if carried into effect, 
have virtually repealed the bill of the 
preceding session, and handed over to 
the gentry the WHOLE proceeds of the 
fund which was allocated for the ex- 
clusive service of the established 
church. 

Those who shed crocodile tears over 
the distresses of the clergy in the south, 
and who say, that their only reason 
for lamenting the rejection of this 
bill by the Lords, is, because that suf- 
fering class of men are now left with- 
out any resource, would do well to 
consider, that if the laws of the land 
have only free course, their rights are 
still abundantly protected. Property 
must, indeed, be perilously insecure in 
Ireland, if it can only be defended by 
sacrilege. It is curious enough, that 
when the clergy were assailed in their 
property, it was said to be for the good 
of the church; and now when the 
church is assailed in its property, it is 
said to be for the good of the clergy. 
Our kind, compassionate Whig patrons 
would thus make each, in its turn, an 
excuse for the destruction of the other. 
But their reign, it is to be hoped, is at 
an end. 

Contrary to what certainly has been 
the general impression, Mr. Inglis de- 





clares, he found that in this country 
the late ministry had many friends. 
We believed that the population was 
chiefly divided into Conservative and 
Radical, and we see no reason to alter 
our opinion. That some of those who 
were and are Conservatives might have 
ratted to the Whigs, had the country 
remained much longer under their 
sway, may be true ; but that, up to the 
period of their extinction as a govern- 
ment, this had not taken place, we are 
bold to aver, and may allege, in proof. 
that very town in the north of Ireland 
where, according to Mr. Inglis’s state- 
ment,— Whigs and Radicals muster 
strongest: we mean Belfast, which, 
upon the recent dismissal of ministers, 
sent forward a loyal and constitutional 
address to the crown, expressive of 
their determination to stand by the 
sovereign in this assertion of his pre- 
rogative,and containing two and twenty 
thousand signatures of the names of 
men of worth and substance. This, 
surely, is decisive, and needs not the 
corroboration which it must receive 
from the attempt to get up a counter- 
declaration,» which proved an utter 
failure. 

But we have already exceeded our 
limits, and must take leave of these 
volumes. We regret that our space 
does not permit us to give the reader 
some specimens of Mr. Inglis’s descrip- 
tive powers ; and we regret, also, that 
he did not exert them on the present, 
as he has on former occasions. Had 
he eschewed politics, he might have 
done very well; for his sketches, both 
of the country and the people, are 
often full of truth, and he is not with- 
out a sympathy with the beauties of 
nature. But for these qualities, com- 
mend us to our friend Caesar Otway. 
He is a tourist of the right sort. He 
has observed the people with the eye 
of a humorist and a philosopher ; and 
while he describes, with the strictest 
fidelity, all that came under his obser- 
vation, every one of his pages bear 
their part in that which has ever been 
nearest to his heart, the promotion of 
the social comforts, and the moral and 
religious well-being of the people. 
Why does he not write again ? 
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Memoirs of the Late Sir Chippin Porrage, Bart. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR CHIPPIN PORRAGE, BART. 


Edited by ULisses O’Gommitan, Esq. 


PART I, 


Arter the most mature consideration, 
I have come to the conclusion, that 
merit does not always meet with its 
reward from the world! This may 
shock and offend some of my readers ; 
but I give them fair warning, that I 
am an original thinker, and a free 
speaker; and that when I form an 
opinion, I care not who knows it— 
nay, on the contrary, I feel most de- 
sirous that the world, for its own sake, 
should hear it; though, as in the case 
of some most valuable medicines, the 
palate may find fault with that which 
strengthens and purifies the stomach. 
I make use of that word, viz. “ sto- 
mach,” advisedly, and not without 
weighty and calm deliberation. And, 
I may as well say, once for all, that 1 
do it with all the consequences fully 
before my eyes. I do it, because I 
conceive the essence of fine writing to 
consist in a happy mixture of the ela- 
borate and careless, of the classical 
allusion and the homely proverb, of 
the polish of public oratory and the 
occasional roughness of colloquial fa- 
miliarity. Besides, l am conscious of— 
shall I call it a defect? I am con- 
scious of a leaning to the fastidious 
and ornamental in my style. I slide 
into it imperceptibly. And as over- 
dress disfigures the most graceful form, 
so a redundancy of embellishment has 
the same effect upon the most perfect 
composition. I therefore have re- 
solvedly determined to diversify my 
style with every mode of expression, 
not rejecting even those bordering 
upon what is sometimes denominated 
vulgarity—in which practice, I am 
borne out by the most celebrated au- 
thors, ancient and moderan—when they 
express shortly and concisely, and [ 
may add nervously, an idea, which 
would be frittered away by a more 
dignified ambiguity of phraseology. 
At the same time that [ shall pay the 
most scrupulous regard to delicacy, 
and spurn with indignation any epithet 
that could wound thie ear of the most 
sensitive purity. 

Having thus premised, I resume 
the thread of my argument, viz., that 
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merit does not always meet with its 
reward. If called on for the proof, I 
am not backward to produce it, and [ 
do so by the following home question : 
What man or woman can die now-a- 
days, without their lives being written, 
even when there is nothing to be said 
about them, but that they were born 
at such a time, lived in such a place, 
and died, when, how, and where, as 
might happen ? 

In the course of my varied reading— 
and I may well call it varied, con- 
sidering its variety—I have met with 
the lives of men and women, boys and 
girls, whites and blacks, written, some, 
by friends, and some by strangers, who 
confessed that they knew little or no- 
thing about them; and I thought it 
told well for the world that it showed 
its respect to departed merit, by raising 
a literary monument to their memory. 
“ Monumentum ere perennius”—that is, 
a monument more lasting than brass— 
as a Latin writer of some eminence judi- 
ciously says. Though, if 1 indulged ina 
critical vein, to which—I may as well 
plead guilty—I have a strong bias, I 
should remark that a monument of 
brass does not give one the idea of 
durability that stone or marble does, 
Would it not, if it escaped the pilfering 
fingers of men, suffer from the corro- 
sion of the circumambient ether ? 
However, I merely throw out this 
hint for the speculation of my scien- 
tific readers ; and let it be remembered 
that I write for all sorts. I again 
return to my first position. 

If asked why I have changed my 
opinion of the world and its estimation 
of posthumous worth, I boldly and 
fearlessly reply——Is not this a prover- 
bially-memoir-publishing age? And 
have not three long months passed 
over since that most devoted of pa- 
triots ; that most loyal of subjects ; 
that most indefatigable of magistrates ; 
that most cheerful of companions ; 


.the late Sir Chippin Porrage, Bart., 


was consigned to the sullen grandeur 
of his ancestorial tomb; and neither 
friend nor enemy, neither stranger nor 
acquaintance—in short, nobody has 
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come forward to rescue his memory 
from quick oblivion? His memory, 
that will survive in the recollection of 
all the people of the united kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland, when 
hundreds of lives shall have exchanged 
the lazy luxury of the library shelf, for 
the more active drudgery of the gro- 
cer’s counter ! 

If I have been betrayed into any 
thing like unseemly heat, while moral- 
izing upon the world’s insensibility, 
I beg the candid reader to lay his 
hand upon his heart, and while he 
feels its indignant throb, to measure 
the pulsations of mine by his own. 
To the reader, who has with me 
sipped at the Heliconian fount, I shall 
merely say, “ homo sum,” that is, 1 am 
a man. 

I thought it incumbent upon me to 
make these few prefatorial remarks 
before I openly announced my design 
of undertaking the arduous task of 
writing the life of my lamented friend : 
for such, I candidly confess, is my in- 
tention. I may be accused of pre- 
sumption for engaging in a work of 
such importance. I see its difficulties. 
I feel the responsibility ; but I do not 
shrink from it. Nobody else will do 
it; and were I to refuse, I should be 
guilty of leaving a flower to blush 
unseen, and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air. 

This sentiment, I would honestly 
inform my readers, is not my own. It 
is to be found in a poem, called “ An 
Elegy in a Churchyard,” printed in an 
odd volume of elegant extracts, given 
to me by poor Sir Chippin himself, 
about half a year before his first elec- 
tion for the borough of Coolkifney. 

I shall commence after the manner 
of most biographers—for I am not 
ambitious of striking out a new line in 
this department of literature—by giv- 
ing, somewhat in detail, a succinct 
account of the Porrage family, as far 
as the best authenticated memorials 
will bear me out. 

The name is decidedly a very an- 
cient one, and could we go so far back 
as that period, emphatically called the 
dark ages, we should, no doubt, be 
enabled to throw much light upon the 


subject under consideration. But I 
have determined—and that not on 
slight grounds—to confine myself 


within the bounds of more modern 
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research; and I, therefore, take up 
the genealogy at Daniel Porrage, 
Esquire, the grandfather of my late 
respected friend ; and the first indivi- 
dual of that name who was ever heard 
of in this quarter of the world. From 
small beginnings, as I have good rea- 
son for believing, having often heard 
his excellent grandson say so, he 
became a great man. And, here, let 
me shortly advertise my readers, that 
such occurrences are not unusual, 
either in ancient or modern times. If 
I were not apprehensive of incurring 
the charge of pedantry, I could enu- 
merate a long list that would put the 
matter beyond dispute ; beginning with 
Oliver Cromwell, who was something 
like a gentleman-farmer, and yet after- 
wards cut off a king’s head ; and end- 
ing with Julius Ceesar, who, if he had 
not passed the Rubicon—a small river, 
by all accounts—would never have been 
the man he was. Passing the Rubicon 
was a favourite expression of my ‘la- 
mented friend, and I am glad of an 
opportunity to give it circulation, out 
of respect to his memory. 

Daniel Porrage, Esquire, married 
Bridget, the eldest of nine daughters 
ofa Mr. Michael Scutchgrass, of whose 
family I can learn but little satisfac- 
tory, except the probability of his 
being a person of some consequence ; 
for I have heard Sir Chippin say, that 
the connection with the Hamiltons 
of Ballisacraig, was by the marriage of 
one of his grand-aunts with a distant 
branch of that ancient and honourable 
family. 

By his wife, Bridget, he left one 
son, Barnabas Porrage, Esquire, father 
to the late baronet. This gentleman 
added to the family property consider- 
ably—which, I have no hesitation in 
declaring to be the duty of every man 
who wishes to leave a large fortune to 
his children—by intermarrying with 
Miss Chippin, the heiress of Coolkifney, 
who made him, in due course of 
time, the happy parent of two boys ; 
the eldest, called Daniel, after his 
grandfather ; the youngest, Chippin, 
after his mother’s family ; and five 
girls ; seven in all. 

If I dismiss, without more notice 
for the present, the female line, I 
would cautiously guard against any 
misunderstanding, as if 1 meant to 
speak slightingly of females, who in that 
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capacity have been celebrated by poets 
and orators of ancient and modern 
times: and though a person of my 
general information, if I may be per- 
mitted so to express myself, must have 
read of much that was disastrous, not 
to say mischievous, brought about by 
feminine intervention, in eve ry polished 
community ; yet I am free to confess, 
that we of the masculine gender must 
hide our diminished heads—another 
favourite phrase of the deceased Ba- 
ronet—before their superior grace and 
beauty, and lovely charms. Having 
thus made my peace with the fair sex, 
I proceed to more important matter. 

Mrs. Porrage, wife to Barnabas Por- 
rage, Esq., was a lady of a dignified 
presence. ‘Truth compels me to add, 
that her father, Miles Chippin, Esq., was 
originally a soap-boiler ; nor do | con- 
ceive that I am injuring the fame of 
my noble friend, lately deceased, by 
giving this little anecdote a place in 
his memoirs. I could easily, if 1 con- 
sidered it expedient, adduce the exam- 
ple of kings, and heroes, and country 
gentlemen, whose maternal progenitors 
were in the same predicament; and 
history would bear me out triumphant 
in so interesting a research. But | 
have marked out a line for myself in 
the construction of this work, from 
which I shall not needlessly wander 
and I therefore once more proceed 
with my original plan. 

Mrs. Porrage was not strictly hand- 
some ; but, as I have before hinted, she 
had an air of great command, and 
voice of wonderful compass when she 
spoke with authority. She was tall, 
and of a large make, with a very 
open countenance, as far as the lower 
part of her face; but her eyebrows 
gave her that pe culiar e xpression which 
I have ealled dignified. They were 
thick and heavy, and met exactly where 
the nose joins the forehead ; and when 
she chose to bring them closer by 
wrinkling her brow, there was some- 
thing awful in their contact ; ; so much 
so, that her servants, or her husband, or 
her children were in a moment sub- 
dued by her dazzling effulgence. I 
make no apology for this somewhat 
poetical sentiment, as there are times 
when one’s style should rise above the 
allowed mediocrity of prose composi- 
tion. 

She managed all the family affairs, 





allowing nobody’s interference, and 
educated her children herself, that is, 
she took little trouble about her eldest 
son, as she considered that he was heir 
to a fortune which placed him above 
the necessity of study; but she was 
very particular about the youngest, 
and commanded the tutor to spare no 
pains with him, as she intended him 
for a bishop. And here I feel con- 
strained to pause for one moment, just 
to add my humble tribute of praise to 
the care and forethought of this excel- 
lent lady ; for, as Thompson’s Seasons 
say—a poet of whom some, if not many 
of my readers, must have heard— 


* Delightful task, to rear the tender mind— 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
~ 


But, alas! the fatal sisters who spin 
the thread of life according to the 
heathen or pagan mythology, stepped 
between her and her mate ral feelings ; 
for Daniel, the young squire, as he was 
called—which 1 conceive to be a con- 
traction of esquire—was cut off in the 
flower of his bloom, at the age of 
twenty ; and my even then respected 
friend and patron was publicly recog- 
nized as the undoubted heir to the 
united estates of Chippin and Porrage, 
by the dismissal of his tutor the day 
after the funeral. 

I have said “even then respected 
friend and patron,” and I have said 
nothing more nor less than the simple 
fact, however strange it may sound to 
my yet uninformed readers. But the 
fact is easily explained, while I relate, 
that although seven years younger than 
himself, and not born in his rank, or to 
his expectations, yet from the first time 
that he saw me, which was at a hunt, 
when I could not mount my father’s 
horse without being lifted into the 
saddle, he took a fancy to me, made me 
his companion every hour that he 
could give his tutor the slip, introduced 
me to the best company at his father’s 
table when he became the son and 
heir, got me my commission in the 
militia, when he voted for Colonel 
Cruikshank, on that express condition, 
and by his parliamentary interest, both 
before and after the Union, procured 
for me some profitable situations, by 
which I am now, as a Latin writer of 
the name of Virgil says, enabled to 
enjoy my “ otium "that is, idleness. 
It is allowed to all biographers 
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to indulge in a little melancholy 
reflection, either for their own 
pleasure or their readers’ gratifica- 
tion, on fitting opportunities ; and [ 
shall do so now, as 1 know of none so 
favourable likely to occur in the pro- 
gress of this unprete nding uarrative. I 
say, then, alas! how little did I think, 
when I first saw the youthful counte- 
nance of that afterwards patriotic states- 
man, dressed in tight doeskin breeches 
and scarlet hunting frock, shoot by me 
over a five-barred gate, and then look- 
ing over his shoulder at me, a boy, 
with a nod that I have yet before my 
eyes—little did I then “think that I 
should now be writing the detailed 
account of his instructive, calm, and 
eventful history. But time and tide, 
as the proverb says—and | have before 
signified my determination on that 
oint—wait for no man. 

I shall here insert the first letter 
that I ever received from him, about a 
year before his brother’s untimely ab- 
duction by death, when the family had 
gone to Dublin for the winter. 

“Dear Utick—I had not time to 
tell you the half of what I wanted you 
to do for me the morning I went away, 
so I send these few lines by Tom, who 
is going home with the leaders. That 
dog that I bought from that fellow is 
not a bit of good. He cheated me 
finely. So, tell Hugh Blake to hang 
or shoot him at once ; and see he does 
t; for I would be ashamed for any 
body to think I could be taken in so 
foolishly : and if he don’t do it, let him 
take care of himself when [ come back 
by May. It will be a lesson to me 
never to buy a pig in a poke again, at 
any rate. Have an eye to Schemer ; 
for I don’t trust Mick when my back 
is turned. I would not have that horse 
ill-treated for the eighty guineas that 
my father refused for him; and tell 
that to Mick. It is a shame to treat 
any dumb animal with cruelty ; and 
tell him that too. I have no more to 
say at present, but that | am sick of 
this place, and we are ull sick of it, 
aud longing to go home; and my 
father would go home, I know, only 
for the one that rules the roast—you 
know who I mean. She is as head- 
strong in her fancies as ever. No 
more at present, from yours, in haste, 

«oP 
“Litera scripta manet’—a letter 
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written remains—is the judicious ob- 
servation of an author of antiquity, 
as is apparent from his writing Latin ; 
and J] am glad that the above letter 
remained, for sundry reasons, viz.—first, 
that it serves as a specimen of his 
epistolary style, which was the same, 
without alteration, to the end of his 
life, so little room was there left for 
improvement by his early capacity ; 
secondly, because it shows the excel- 
lency of his heart, and that high-souled 
sternness of purpose for which he was 
so remarkable in his after parliamentary 
career; thirdly, because it evidences 
his humanity to the brute creation ; a 
sentiment approved of by Shakspeare, 
when he says, “the poor beetle that 
we tread upon ;” fourthly, his love for 
home—that spontaneous effusion of 


nature which soothes the unrelenting 
savage in the gloom of Columbian 


forests ; and lastly, his filial piety, so 
beautifully exemplitied in the delicate 
allusion to his mother, who, though 
she was a lady of many excellencies, 
was sometimes, perhaps, peremptory to 
the approximation to a fault. 

When he had attained his three- 
and-twentieth year, he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his father, and take pos- 
session of all the family honours in his 
own person ; his mother still continuing 
the mistress of Castle Porrage, entire ly 
by her own consent and approbation. 

And here I think it right to intro- 
duce a subject which requires great 
delicacy in the handling, with which I 
shall conclude the first part of these 
memoirs ; for 1 intend dividing them 
into parts, according to the most re- 
markable occurrences of the drama, in 
which he was a principal actor. I may, 
without the imputation of a too figura- 
rative imagination, make use of the 
above-mentioned simile, as Shakspeare, 
who lived in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, plainly says—* All the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women in it 
merely players.” 

Love is that wonderful offspring of 
the heart that has perplexed the poets 
and authors of ancient and modern 
times to account for. It has been said 
that a man must be in love with two, 
before he can be properly in love with 
one: and again, many have declared, 
that first love is the ‘only love worth 
mentioning ; while others will tell you 
that there is no such thing at all, first 
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or last. I cannot acquiesce in that 
conclusion. I could adduce a nameless 
instance in contradiction of so unami- 
able a statement, but I shall confine 
myself to my great instance, Sir Chippin 
himself — not that he was then Sir 
Chippin—he was plain Chippin Por- 
rage, Esq. However, the man was the 
same, though the nomenclature was 
different. Yes, my ever-to-be-lamented 
and valued friend, in spite of all the 
native grandeur of his mind, could not 
resist the attacks of that little tyrant, 
as love is called; and if ever man 
loved woman with ardour, and sincerity, 
and truth, that man was himself. I 
often heard him swear it: and the ob- 
ject of his “love’s young dream,” as 
our own moral poet sweetly sings, was 
Miss Marianne Campbell, the lovely 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Camp- 
bell, curate of Rossfane. 

This young lady might be aptly com- 
pared to a flower, or a vision, or a 
gazelle, or an earth-treading star, or 
any other natural phenomenon, by 
which poets, both ancient and modern, 
have thought fit to pourtray that article 
of feminine attraction usually de- 
nominated beauty. But it is not a 
component part of my plan to use 
far-fetched similes ; and I shall there- 
fore simply say, that she was a per- 
sonification of Milton’s Paradise Lost; 
for “ grace was in all her steps, heaven 
in her eye, in all her gesture dignity 
and love.” Not that she was like Mrs, 
Porrage, who I have before described 
as a lady of dazzling effulgence ; for 
Miss Campbell was middle-sized, and 
had a gentle voice, with soft blue eyes, 
and every feature trying to outrival its 
fellow ; so that she was more like a 
fabled Dryad of the mountain than a 
country clerzyman’s daughter. 

She was very young, not much past 
fifteen, when her loveliness made an 
impression on the manly heart of the 
heir of Castle Porrage ; and although 
she was her own counsellor, her mother 
being long dead, and her father, a man 
who “understood nothing but his duty, 
yet her sense and modesty were so 
uncommon, that it was a very long 
time before she would encourage his 
addresses without the approbation of 
friends on both sides, or confess that 
the tender sentiment swayed her 
wishes, However, perseverance and 
the most persuasive devotion on his 
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part, conquered. She consented to be 
his wife when his parents’ consent 
could be gained; and bound herself 
by a solemn promise, which he ex- 
torted from her by the threat of shoot- 
ing himself, a catastrophe that has 
often occurred in cases where love at- 
tains its utmost elevation. 

Their engagement was kept a pro- 
found secret for more than three years 
from all the world, but one nameless 
individual, who acted the part of a 
youthful Ganymede between them ; for 
indeed I was then younger than her- 
self, and | may say it without vanity, 
prudent beyond my years. Monotony 
characterized this proceeding, owing 
to her reserve and propriety, till the 
week after his father’s death, when, 
with all the ardour of an impassioned 
flame, he proposed to carry her off to 
Gretna Green, before his mother could 
suspect their intentions. She refused, 
and insisted that all thoughts of mar- 
riage should be deferred for six months, 
and that in the meanwhile he might 
watch a favourable opportunity of 
breaking it to the old lady. That 
came at the most unfortunate time. 
How she learned the secret she dis- 
dained to tell; but she found it out, 
and taxed him with it, and threatened 
to congregate this world and the next 
against him if he persisted in his 
family-degrading impropriety. The 
honourable feelings of her high-souled 
son strougly opposed her maternal 
exhortations. He behaved with be- 
coming respect, and pleaded nothing 
for himself but his oath, which he was 
afraid to break, for he had always a 
very tender conscience. But she would 
not listen to his scruples, and swore, or 
rather vowed, which seems a more ap- 
propriate phrase when speaking of a 
lady’s protestations, that unless he 
married Miss Matilda Grayton, daugh- 
ter to the then Philip Grayton, Esq., 
but afterwards Viscount Killadoon, she 
would pursue him and the guilty 
partner of his criminality with the 
most terrible animosity. I have often 
admired the magnanimity which en- 
abled him for nearly two hours to 
resist the arguments of a lady who had 
never borne contradiction in her life 
from one of her family. But, in the 
end, filial duty gained the dominion 
over his unconquerable inclinations. 
Regard to posterity—the considera- 
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tion of the unsuitableness of unequal 
matches—the family honour, pledged 
by numerous insinuations to Mr. Gray- 
ton—the young ‘lady’s open partiality 
for Castle Porrage—her accomplish- 
ments—her connections—all weighed 
with him to submit to maternal expos- 
tulation. Accordingly, the next day 
he proposed for Miss Grayton, was ac- 
cepted at once, and a month afterwards 
he and his accomplished—for she could 
not strictly be denominated beautiful— 
bride, entered the family mansion, 
ainidst the glare of bonfires, the shouts 
of rejoicing tenants, and the reverbera- 
tion of resounding echoes. 

His conduct during the whole of this 
interesting transaction was marked by 
the strictest delicacy and attention to 
the feelings of Miss Campbell. He 
would not shock her by a sudden dis- 
closure of the fatal bar that severed 
their united destinies. He allowed it 
to be broken to her by degrees, through 
the medium of common report ; so that 
she was prepared for the disappoint- 
ment when it burst upon her like the 
unexpected thunderbolt of the summer’s 
cloud. 

And here I think it not unedifying 
to remark, that his filial resignation 
met with its reward. Had he followed 
the wayward path of youthful fancy, 
and married her contrary to his mo- 
ther’s vehement entreaties, his sensitive 
nature would have been severely tried 
by the change which soon took place 
in her. Although the picture of health 
to the age of twenty—about the time 
of his union with his lady—yet she 
suddenly became subject to nervous 
attacks which ruined her constitution. 
Her beauty faded away like the lily of 
the valley, and for the last years of her 
life she was unable to walk without 
support. I would not breathe a hint 
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to the disadvantage of my revered 
friend, by letting it be supposed that, 
when he gave his hand to his nobly- 
connected bride, he kept back any of 
his heart ; but I have reason for know- 
ing—and I mention it to his honour— 
that he always entertained a purely 
Platonic frie ndship for Miss Campbell, 
which I collect from the following au- 
thentic anecdote :— 

When her father died, and left her 
not only helpless, but pennyless, some 
friends raised.a sum of money, by pri- 
vate subscription, to purchase a small 
annuity for her; and my truly gene- 
rous and benevolent friend and bene- 
factor, unasked and unsolicited, enclosed 
her twenty pounds, with a polite note 
from his agent. I am sorry to say that 
she was not properly grateful. bn 
money was re ‘turned, and she eve 
refused to ac cept any of the diemaaity 
till assured that he had not contributed 
to it. 

This was pride; and it would not 
be irrelevant, were I, in this place, to 
institute an inquiry into the nature of 
pride ; and to trace its ramifications in 
the human constitution, from proper 

yride, which is a virtue, and which the 
ate representative of this county pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, to beg- 
garly pride, which is a vice, and w hich 
may be fostered even in the gentle 
breast of female irritability ; but having 
brought these memoirs to that period 
in the late baronet’s life, which I re- 
solved, on no light grounds, should 
constitute the first part of my pro- 
jected work, I shall conclude it without 
further observation, reserving myself 
for copious reflections ‘on general “sub- 
jects, when I approach the more im- 
portant part embracing his brilliant 
parliamentary career, 


PART II. 


The era from which I have resolved 
—and that after pondering the matter 
deliberately—to date the commence- 
ment of the late baronet’s public life, 
is his return for the borough of Cool- 
kifney, when he first took his seat 
among that gallery of blazing stars 
which then ‘illuminated our insular 


horizon. Hei mihi! that is, “alas, to 
me !” a pathetic exclamation sometimes 
used by Latin. writers on mournful 
occasions—that splendid brotherhood 
of talent, and eloquence, and patriotic 
devotion, has long since been separated 
by the rude interference of Death— 
“grisly terror,” as Milton, who was 
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blind, very judiciously calls him—who 
unites all in one common lot, and to 
whose rapacious hand even the dia- 
demed brow must, ere long, resign its 
sceptre. 

I pause for a moment, just to remark 
that incidental digressions, interspersed 
through a narrative, are very soothing 
toa contemplative temperament, when 
appropriate ly introduced on fitting oc- 
casions, such as I conceive the pre- 
sent to be; and that they form a very 
component part of that variety with 
which every author, who aims at ge- 
neral gratification, should embellish 
his pages. But I cannot now indulge 
myself or my readers with the excur- 
sive flights of a glowing fancy. Justice 
to my lamented “friend 1 requires a more 
sober and chastened style, at this pe- 
riod of his memoirs ; so I shall proceed 
in that style at present, varying, it may 
be, according to the several events 
under consideration. 

Being naturally addicted to seden- 
tary habits, he was averse to public 
life, and for the first few years of his 
parliamentary career, seldom attended 
the house, except when persuaded by 
his father-in-law, who was one of the 
greatest politicians of his day ; and then 
he never remained in Dublin one day 
after giving his vote, but returned im- 
mediately to the mansion of his ances- 
tors, where he occupied his time in 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and the like 
rational pursuits, such as many au- 
thors, both ancient and modern, re- 
commend as equally conducive to 
health of mind and body. 

With the exception of the ¢ irayton 
family, and the single gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, few enjoyed the hos- 
pitalities of Castle Porrage ; for, then, 
Mrs., afterwards Lady, Porrage, was a 
person of a very masculine understand- 
ing, who preferred the society of gen- 
tlemen to that of her own sex ; and as 
she made no secret of her partiality i in 
favour of man-—“proud man”—as 
Shakespeare quaintly calls him, her 
popularity, at least with the ladies, 
was not equal to her deserts. 

I think it incumbent upon me to 
warn my readers that few escape the 
shafts of slander. Indeed, the more 
exalted the rank or talents, or any 
other natural advantage, whether ori- 
ginal or acquired, the greater is the 
liability to attacks from that poisoned 
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fountain ; and this most accomplished 
lady experienced a large share of such 
malign detraction. At first the enve- 
nomed malice of enviously-disposed 
vanity—these are strong expressions, 
I confess, but I mean to e xpress myself 
strongly, nay, indignantly, and I sball 
therefore, he edless of consequences, 
repeat them again—at first, the 
envenomed malice of enviously-dis- 
posed vanity evaporated in animadver- 
— upon her personal appearance. 
Candidly - aking, her features were 
not quite faultless, nor was their ex- 
pression absolutely pleasing ona first 
or second inspection. But her figure 
was symmetry itself, if allowance was 
made for a ‘slight roundness in the 
shoulders. And, after all, if Cato, the 
wisest of the Romans, who killed 
himself at Utica, has left upon record, 
“*Tis not a set of features J admire,” 
the pretenders to taste in the present 
day ought to be ashamed to attach 
such consequence to, what is aptly 
denominated, a fading flower, while 
the more admirable beauties of the 
mind are disregarded. Another most 
unjust and most unfounded calumny 
against her was, that she despised and 
ridiculed her husband, and affronted 
that respectable lady, her mother-in- 
law, and the-no-less-respectable ladies, 
his sisters. 1 think it beneath the 
dignity of biography to auswer every 
petty ol bjection of this nature, and I 
mention it merely for the purpose of 
guarding my re aders against the too 
common practic e of re peating the ma- 
levolent interpretation of disappointed 
envy. It must certainly be confessed 
that the Honourable Lady Porrage, as 
she was afterwards styled by the simul- 
taneous elevation of her father to the 
peerage, and of her husband to the 
next step to the peerage, had so lively 
a disposition, and was so unguarded in 
her expressions, that a person unac- 
quainted with her hilarity of spirits, 
which delighted in quizaing , might for 
a moment be mistaken in forming a 
proper estimate of her character. I 
candidly state this fact, as I think it 
will excuse her mother-in-law, a lady 
for whom I always entertained the 
most profound respect, without reflect- 
ing any discredit upon the talented 
partner of my lamented friend and 
benefactor, while I acknowledge that 
these two most valuable members of 
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society, so little understood euch other 
that os never could agree ; and for 
many years, the dowager Mrs. Por- 
rage, and her daughters, declined any 


intercourse with the female head of 


the house, who, on her part, maintained 
her dignity inviolable, by repressing all 
advances towards a_ reconciliation. 
However, it deserves to be related, 
that whenever she alluded to them, it 
was always in a playful and sportive 
manner, which proved that she enter- 
tained no hostile feelings against them. 

Her habits also were so indepen- 
dent, and she had such an aversion to 
any thing like the appearance of con- 
trol, that she never was seen in public 
with the object of her choice, which, 
no doubt, gave rise to the report that 
their union was not cemented by affec- 
tion, and that she treated him with 
disrespect and contempt.  Credat 
Judeeus !” that is, let a Jew believe it. 
And certainly, nobody else will, alter 
perusing w hat follows. 

I have preserved, as a valuable 
relic, a note of this gifted ladv, handed 
to me by Sir Chippin himself, with his 
own peculiarly benevolent smile, the 
moment after he read it. I must also 
premise, that it was at a time too, 
when malicious reports were whispered 
with baleful ingenuity, because she had 
lived the greater part of the year in 
Dublin by herself; and Sir Chippin 
was known to have once inadvertently 
hinted something about her excessive 
expenditure to her father, who imme- 
diately interposed his paternal admo- 
nition with the best possible effect, as 
may be gathered by perusing the fol- 
lowing valuable little document, which 
] here insert, as it inconte stably proves 
the playfulness of her nature, the in- 
nocence of her heart, her reliance upon 
his affection, and the pleasant terms 
upon which they lived : 

“My Own Cuir.—So you com- 
plained of my extravagance to my 
father—go, naughty man, I can’t abide 
you. Let me have an order on your 
banker for three hundred pounds im- 
mediately, and I shall kiss your hands 
at Castle P. on Wednesday next. 
If there is any delay, take the conse- 
quence—a word to the wise—I must 
either borrow money and stay in town, 
disconsolate and forlorn, or else join 
the Kilternans, who are meditating 
a delightful and expensive trip to 
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Brighton. Not one farthing less will 
save the credit of the honourable 
member for Coolkifney, or, what I 
know to be infinitely more dear to 
him, the credit of poor me, unworthily 
styled his better half. I am pining 
till I see my Chip—a worthy chip of 
the old block—so send me the money, 
and you shall hear no more from your 
dutiful and obedient wife to command. 
“ MATILDA,’ 

I request, my readers, to carry this 
jeu @ esprit—a “familiar French expres- 
sion, not worth translating, like most 
things in that modern language—in 
their memories, till I have again occa- 
sion to advert to another peculiar] 
delicate, domestic occurrence, sah 
was sadly misrepresented at the time, 
as it fully proves the purity of her in- 
tentions, though exuberance of ‘Spirits 
might prompt her to carry a jest to 
the very verge of imprudence. At 
present, I return to a more serious 
subject. 

Soon after the transaction just re- 
corded, the question of the Union set 
all Ireland in a blaze: I mean figu- 
ratively or metaphorically, as those 
of my readers who are conversant with 
the best specimens of ancient and 
modern history will perfectly under- 
stand. For a considerable time, the 
deep-thinking member for Coolkifney 
appeared to let public matters take 
their course without intermeddling in 
the busy turmoil. Shallow-judging peo- 
ple—and there are abundance of such 
nonentities to be found even in this 
enlightened age—supposed him indif- 
ferent to his country’s welfare ; and a 
certain military character was pleased 
to say, on one occasion, that the union 
hetween him and his money-bags was 
the only union that interested him. 
When I come to review my noble 
friend’s character under the head muni- 
Jicence, I shall and will triumphantly 
refute this most unfounded inuendo. 
At present, I shall dismiss it with the 
caustic question, and it deserves no 
other, “ Tell me where is fancy 
bred?” To my well-informed readers 
I make no apology for not naming the 
authority from which I quote. 

But although he thus wrapped him- 
self in a veil of obscurity, he had made 
meutal preparation for bursting forth 
in noon-day splendour, on a fitting 
emergency, which I conceive myself 
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fully authorised to state from this well- 
authenticated fact, that after his father- 
in-law, who had always great influence 
with him—as, indeed, so had the whole 
Grayton family—convinced him of the 
error of inactive supineness, and, with 
that almost parental authority, which 
his near connection allowed him, in- 
sisted that he should give the weight 
of his name, his character, his talents, 
and his integrity to the cause of his 
country, he, at once, stepped forward, 
fully prepared by previous meditation, 
to head the forlorn hope and to afford 
a living instance in his own person, 
of that pathetic observation of an an- 
cient Roman patriot, “ Dulce et deco- 
rum est pro patria mori ;” it is sweet 
and decent to die for a country. 

Mr. Grayton, junior, who was high 
sheriff that year, called a county meet- 
ing to petition against the lreland- 
ruining measure; and his high- 
souled brother-in-law proposed the 
first resolution with an air of such 
commanding boldness, and a tone of 
such determined decision, that his 
simple reading—for he did not extem- 
porise a sentence—reserving himself for 
a more illustrious assembly—made a 
greater impression upon the meeting, 
than the eloquent speech of Captain 
Trefuvil, who followed him in the debate. 
By the advice and reiterated exhor- 
tations of his lady’s connections, he 
now resided constantly in town, and 
was never absent from the house, 
being regularly carried there and back 
again in his father-in-law’s carriage, 
which proves the unanimity of senti- 
ment between them, and their mutual 
enjoyment of each other's society. 

I have in vain looked through the 
packet of letters which I received 
from him at that time, for any allusion 
to politics, for the entertainment of my 
curious readers. He confines himself 
entirely to business ; and if any mention 
of parliamentary affairs escapes him, it 
is longing that the question should be 
settled one way or other, to permit his 
return to the rational pursuits of a 
country life. 

Nevertheless, his whole soul was oc- 
cupied with that momentous question, 
as was proved by his actions—the 
standard by which some, and they 
neither few in number nor deficient in 
foresight often judge of principles— 


and I shall here insert one trait which 
speaks volumes on that particular. 

A nameless individual, anxious that 
such active patriotism should be no- 
ticed in the proper place, hinted to 
the then vicar of the parish, the pro- 
priety of alluding in a sermon to the 
great happiness enjoyed by so respect- 
able a tenantfy in possessing such an 
indefatigable assertor of their dearest 
tights. Even the very words were 
written out fairly to save the reverend 
gentleman the trouble of composition. 
But he, rather peremptorily, as I con- 
ceived, refused to introduce politics 
into the pulpit, which so displeased 
the ardent mind of the possessor of 
Castle Porrage, when it reached his 
ears by a casual observation, that he 
instantly withdrew his subscription to 
the widows’ fund, nor could ever after 
be persuaded to abate of his stern 
resolve. I know that unworthy mo- 
tives were ascribed to this severe visi- 
tation of justice, but I have no fear 
that those of my readers, who, with 
me, have delved into the recesses of 
the virtuous breast, will not readily 
draw a conclusion favourable to the 
illustrious subject of these memoirs. 

At length the day arrived which 
stamped him an orator, a statesman, a 
patriot, and an Irishman. He spoke 
on the last night of the debate when 
ministers were defeated. Beautifully 
and figuratively he commenced his 
speech by saying that he raised his 
feeble voice in behalf of his injured 
country, about to be abandoned to 
premature widowhood, by the deser- 
tion of her ungrateful sons. He then 
paused so long, overcome by contend- 
ing emotions, that it was generally 
supposed he had nothing more to say ; 
but, ina moment, he burst out into a 
strain of eloquence which was seldom 
equalled and never surpassed in that 
assembly. He never would consent 
he said—taking up the argument of 
Mr. Grayton, senior, who preceded 
him—to the degradation of our splen- 
did metropolis ‘to the rank of a pro- 
vincial town. He never would con- 
sent to the spoliation of his country’s 
honours. He never would consent to 
barter her dignity at the bidding of 
any minion of the crown, or inflict a 
deadly wound on her unborn posterity. 

This will euffice as a specimen of 
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his style. The speech was very im- 
perfectly reported, owing to the spirit 
of envy and jealousy on the part of the 
ministers, whose object then was to 
discourage the rising talent of the 
country, lest their flagitious measure 
should be countermined by the power 
of eloquence. But it had a very power- 
ful effect on the house. His argu- 
ments were so conclusive, that the 
cries of “ question, question,” resounded 
from all sides before he had been two 
minutes on his legs ; and the conclud- 
ing sentence, where he sacrificed him- 
self and his children—another meta- 
phorical figure of speech, as he never 
had a child—on the altars of his coun- 
try, was inaudible, from the cheers and 
acclamations of an applauding senate. 
The mind which is not open to con- 
viction may be said to be tinged with 
obstinacy ; and obstinacy is that quality 
of the human constitution which is so 
apparent in many characters that it 
would be waste of time to develop it 
more particularly. An obstinate man, 
though he may be sometimes right, 
may also be sometimes wrong: and 
every question has two sides, viz., for 
and against ; and it is impossible that 
aman can decide between them unless 
he hears what all parties have to say. 
Besides, expediency, or necessity, or 
the making the best of a bad bargain, 
so far from derogating from consistenc y 
is, in my mind, a proof of it. Itisa 
proof that reason bears sway ; and 
where reason is unshackled by any 
fetters, she is free. She is the mariner’s 
compass that guides the bark in safety 
through the darkness, and the dangers, 
and the floating terrors of the undis- 
covered passage of the polar skies. 
Mr. Grayton, senior, was, like his 
exemplary son-in-law, firm, but not ob- 


stinate. He could be convinced even 
against his better judgment, when 


strong arguments undermined his tot- 
tering opinion. He took the field— 
a military allusion sometimes applied 


to civil atfairs—early i in that session of 


the Irish parliame nt, which consum- 
mated the moral annihilation of our 
ancient dynasty, accompanied by his 
matrimonial relative, both determined 
to resist the corrupt measure to the 
last faint pulse of their expiring coun- 
try. A few words which droppe od from 
Mr. Grayton, on presenting a petition 
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against the proposed innovation, en- 
couraged the ministers to hope that he 
had a mind open to conviction ; and, 
accordingly, Lord —my politi- 
cally informed readers can fill up the 
blank—re "quested an interview for the 
purpose of explanation on both sides. 
The private conferences between such 
exalted characters are too important to 
be disclosed to vulgar ears—in fact, 
they could not comprehend then— 
those of my readers, however, who 
have with me enjoyed superior con- 
verse, can figure to their mind’s eye 
the bland and potent arguments of a 
far-sighted noble statesman, with the 
glimmerings of light glancing on the 
convinceable understanding of the 
amazed commoner as he listened to 
proof thickening upon proof. They 
can imagine, too, the many and inte- 
resting colloquies that passed between 
him and his patriotic son-in-law—the 
doubts, the fears, the hesitations, the 
considerations—till, at length, consci- 
ence and necessity, principle and ex- 
pediency united their long-dissevered 
hands. The die was cast. The Rubi- 
con of political geography was simul- 
taneously crossed. The par nobile 
fratrum, ‘that i is, noble pair of brothers— 
an allowable simile, though the con- 
nection, as my readers know, was more 
of the filial and parental nature— 
gracefully moved to the ministerial 
side of the house, and gave their sup- 
port to the some what, at-that-time, 
unpopular measure: the elder in a 
speech of unparalleled magnificence : 
the younger by the unobtrusive dig- 
nity ‘of a silent vote. 

Their upright change of sentiment 
had its reward in the approving smiles 
of a gracious sovereign, who imme- 
diately, and without any solicitation, 
raised Philip Grayton, Esq., to the 
peerage, by the title of Baron Grayton 
of Derrulossory and Viscount Killa- 
doon, while the more retiring, though 
not less shining merit of the eloquent 
member for Coolkifney was presented 





with a baronetcy, with the style of 


Sir Chippin Porrage of Castle Porrage 
and Coolkifney. 

I shall not condescend to enumerate 
the lampoons, and songs, and carica- 
tures which were multiplied by disap- 
pointed irritability on that occasion. 
Neither shall I deign to lower my 
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subject by noticing the insidious obser- 
vation of a certain military character 
before alluded to, that the newly-cre- 
ated baronet was considered in a high 
quarter as nothing but the cat’s-paw of 
his intriguing father-in-law, that he had 
not the sense or spirit to make a bar- 
gain for himself, but was lumped with 
his wife’s family as a kind of compli- 
ment to them. I object to such dis- 
closures; aud I cannot approve of 
authors who vitiate the taste and de- 
teriorate the morals of their readers, 
by detailing every slanderous effusion, 
and giving an unnatural longevity to 
the breath of defamation. More se- 
rious and edifying matters await my 
pen, and I hasten to communicate them 
to posterity. 

The borough of Coolkifney being 
disfranchised, Sir Chippin retired, with 
unaffected dignity, from the cares of 

ublic life, to enjoy the society of his 
noble relatives and one or two chosen 
friends, to whom his hospitable gates 
were always open. The peaceful tenor 
of his life soon received a shock by 
the death of the first Lord Killadoon, 
who did not long survive his elevation ; 
but the wound was quickly healed by 
the continued friends ship of the second 
Viscount, a nobleman in all respects 
fitted to fill his father’s place, and to 
add to the honours of his family. 
Being, shortly after his accession to 
the title, called to the House of Lords 
as a representative peer, he was ob- 
liged to reside some months of the 
year in London; and the Honorable 
Lady Porrage, disliking so long a 
separation from her favourite brother, 
as was very natural and amiable in a 
member of so united a family, gene- 
rally left Ireland about the same time, 
and remained in London during his 
parliamentary stay, and sometimes 
beyond it, when health or any other 
impediment delayed her return. Sir 
Chippin bore these occasional absences 
with a kind of tender resignation. 
She was so lively, that recreative va- 
riety was absolutely necessary to her 
existence ; and, withal, so witty, when 
he sometimes expostulated with her, 
that he could refuse her nothing, or, 
rather, object to nothing, as, indeed, 
her independent spirit seldom per- 
mitted her to ask the advice, consent, 
or opinion of any body. 

I am now about to tread on very deli- 
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cate ground, for I have to allude to a tri- 
fling error in judgment on the part of thi 
honourable lady ; and errors are not 
unusually the concomitants of the 
most cultivated intellects. She did 
not quite understand all the delicate 
minutize of her husband’s well-regulated 
mind; and because, from prudential 
reasons, he was averse to living up to 
the extent of his income—bare ly twelve 
thousand per annum—she conceived 
that a parsimonious spirit pervaded his 
generosity ; an unfounded supposition, 
most assuredly, but one which never 
could be eradicated from her over- 
wrought imagination. Yet, with that 
forbearance for which he was so re- 
markable, he seldom interposed his 
authority to restrain her within the 
bounds of frugality, but endeavoured, 
by an elegant economy at Castle Por- 
rage during her absences, to make up 
for her superabundant expenditure. 

On one, and only one occasion, his 
patience was nearly worn out, and he 
spoke with a peremptoriness unusual 
to his yielding nature. The noble 
family of Killadoon had returned to 
Grayton Abbey, while the honourable 
Lady Porrage wrote to say that her 
health required English air for some 
months longer; that she had not yet 
determined where to spend the sum- 
mer, and was in immediate want of a 
thousand pounds—at the same time, 
that bills to an enormous amount were 
daily pouring in. Some strong ex- 
pressions, which I ‘shall not repeat, 
escaped the baronet on that memorable 
occasion, and he instantly answered 
her ladyship’s letter. The contents 
were only known to the exalted indivi- 
duals concerned, but her reply unfortu- 
nately gained a publicity, through mis- 
conception, that was rather untoward. 

My readers have already seen a 
specimen of her matrimonial epistolary 
style, when she gave the reins to her 
sparkling wit. They are also fore- 
warned that she would carry a jest 
into the extreme regions of gravity, so 
as to take the uninitiated by surprise ; 
and on this essay she completely suc- 
ceeded, not only with her confiding 
husband, but even with a nameless 
individual, whose penetration into cha- 
racter had hitherto been proof against 
deception. Never did I see conflicting 
love, indignation » pity, and many other 
passions so depicted in any one coun- 
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tenance as in that of my respected 
friend, when he read the conclusion of 
her brief notification, that she re- 
nounced his odious name and his more 
odious self, and had accepted the pro- 
tection of Lord Rathangan, with whom 
she was just setting off on a tour to 
Russia. I shall draw a veil over the 
remainder of this scene, except by 
briefly remarking, how deeply the 
honourable soul of the sympathizing 
baronet must have been wounded, 
when, in the frenzy of the moment, he 
gave utterance to the following heart- 
breaking expressions: “joy be with 
her! It is a good riddance of bad 


rubbish. The king’s revenue would 
not keep her in pin-money. I pity 
the unfortunate ninny-hammer who 


has got into the clutches of such an 
extravagant Jezebel.” 

Fortunately for the honour of the 
nobly-allied Lady Porrage, and as for- 
tunately for the peace of the self-en- 
nobled Sir Chippin, Lord Killadoon, 
who knew his sister’s uncontrollable love 
of quizzing, saw through the trick at 
once, and laughed heartily at the ere- 
dulity both of his acute brother-in-law, 
and also of the nameless penner of 
these memoirs. He assured us that 
Lord Rathangan was his particular 
friend ; that Lady Porrage hated him, 
and that the Russian expedition was a 
mere joke. To satisfy any remaining 
scruples on the minds of her friends, he 
offered at once to go to England, and 
accompany his sister back to the arms 
of her expectant husband. This was 
agreed to by. all parties, after some 
slight hesitation on the side of Sir 
Chippin, which was soon conquered 
by the determination of the noble 
viscount, the best interpreter of his 
sister’s playful witticisms. 

His judgment was not deceived. 
In less than a fortnight, a letter was 
received from him, saying, that Lord} 
Rathangan was gone to Sweden, and 
Lady Porrage living quietly in Lon- 
don ; that she was in an ecstacy of 
delight at the success of her stratagem, 
though rather offended at her letter 
being shown to profane eyes—a classi- 
cal expression, which simply means, 
any eyes but those of the favoured cor- 
respondent, and is not meant to convey 
the idea of vulgar intemperance of 
language. 

In about another fortnight the noble 


brother and his honourable sister re- 
turned in high health and spirits to 
Grayton Abbey; and the next day 
the whole party adjourned to the fes- 
tive board of Castle Porrage, where 
Lady Killadoon and the Honourable 
Miss Grayton remained some days, 
to prove to the censoriously-inclined 
world the purity and innocence of its 
accomplished mistress. 

I have protested against the immoral 
tendency of circulating the rumours of 
scandal, and in accordance with that 
protest, I waive the mention of the 
various falsehoods, to which this deli- 
cate family embarrassment gave rise ; 
such as, the generally believed report, 
that Lord Killadoon had to follow his 
sister and her noble paramour through 
England and Scotland before he found 
them ; and then, had great difficulty in 
persuading her to retrieve her charac- 
ter, by a return to her matrimonial en- 
gagement. Also, that the expense of 
a divorce, and a separate maintenance, 
together with the brow-beating of the 
Graytons, had influenced the baronet 
to pocket the affront, and to take back 
a faithless wife; who, so far from 
evidencing gratitude for such good- 
nature, repaid him with undisguised 
contempt and scorn. Can I be &e- 
cused of harshness, if, when inadver- 
tently touching on such topics, I am 
tempted to use the indignant language 
of a Roman author of some celebrity, 
and say, “ Odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo,” that is, “I hate a profane 
crowd, and drive away?” 

During four years after this happy 
finale, Lady Porrage resided entirely 
at her own splendid mansion of Castle 
Porrage, by the advice of her affec- 
tionate brother, the pattern, I will say 
it, of conjugal duty and tenderness, 
devoting all her attention to dogs and 
horses, in the choice of which she 
showed great judgment, and keeping 
open house for all the officers of the 
garrison, and all the gentlemen of the 
county. Ladies were excluded from 
her society. Indeed, knowing her 
predilection for the other sex, they 
latterly abstained from courting her 
acquaintance, with the —e of 
the Viscountess Killadoon, who, once 
a year at least, dined at the castle. 

A sudden illness carried off this 
talented lady in the thirty-seventh 
year of her age, sincerely lamented by 
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all those who enjoyed the honour and 
happiness of her intimacy, and by 
none more than her indulgent hus- 
band; as may be concluded by his 
long widower-hood, and the elegantly- 
simple marble slab erected to her 
memory in the parish church, at the 
express recommendation and desire of 
her sorrowing brother, the Lord Vis- 
count Killadoon. 


WALTER MARTEM ; OR, TIE 


Tue German manuscript, from which 
my reader will suppose this story to be 
taken, begins with a long series of me- 
taphysical reflections, which, however 
just in themselves, we shall omit, as ill 
suited to the taste of our more sensible 
English readers. We take the tale 
nearly from the very words of an 
ancient and respectable citizen of 
Weimar ; we will leave the reader 
to draw the moral for himself. 
Something, however, of the character 
of old Stephen Rupach must be first re- 
resented, ere the events to be nowr e- 
ated can be thoroughly understood. 
And here, indeed, we sutfer much loss 
for want of Peter himself. In one single 
half hour of his talk, the simple-minded 
old man revealed the whole mystery of 
his being; indeed the eye took in, 
almost at a glance, all the really re- 
markable points of character in old 
Peter. His short,spare, upright figure— 
the large-lapped coat, in the huge out- 
side pockets of which were always 
kept his well-cuffed hands—his guile- 
less, smiling face, white hair, and 
smooth, bald head—all spoke the 
goodnatured, prattling old man, who 
seemed far too guileless for an inn- 
keeper ; yet, if he made no display of 
accumulated wealth, he seemed with 
ease to keep his station, and maintained 
himself comfortably, never complaining 
of the times; nay, those who knew 
him best, said he had possessed the wit 
to make, and keep sate in his own pre- 
mises, very sufficient savings, though 
this he could never be induced to cun- 
fess. His good nature was such, that 
1 do not remember that Peter ever had 
a single enemy : in fact, he might have 
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With this melancholy event I shall 
conclude the second part of these in- 
teresting and instructive memoirs, in- 
tending in the next to pourtray in 
minute subdivisions the now-matured 
character of the finest specimen of 
manly worth that ever came under my 
observation, 


THREE CUPS OF WEIMAR, 


disputed with our good duke the title 
of the most popular man in Weimar. 

Some such attraction was needed to 
draw any customers to his door; for 
the Three Cups stood across the end 
of a narrow, unpaved alley, or cul-de- 
sac, quite out of any thoroughfare, and 
which could only be entered for the 
purpose of visiting his little hotel: yet 
the Three Cups never wanted guests. 
There was a club of substantial trades- 
men who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and who regularly came here to meet, 
and smoke, and chat over moderate 
potations, During the winter, embrac- 
ing the period of our story, a very 
different class of persons appeared to 
find the situation convenient on sundry 
arguments of privacy no ways credit- 
able to themselves. It may be won- 
dered that such grave, discreet, and 
respected townsmen as our little knot 
contained, would continue to frequent 
a house which harboured any suspi- 
cious company. When the evil be- 
came serious we did indeed often 
threaten to remove ; but an aged tree 
is very hardly unrooted—old Peter 
was civil and his liquor good—we had 
met at hig house for years and years ; 
$0 every evening found us as the last 
had done—met pipein hand as certainly 
as though brought by some process 
purely mechanical, vowing’continually 
to change our quarters, unless Peter 
could change the character of his com- 
pany, yet still gathering round our 
little oak table in the small parlour of 
the Three Cups. True, when we had 
assembled we rated Peter roundly 
upon the character of his new guests, 
and talked high of withdrawing our 
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custom ; but this was the only point 
upon which the good man was unac- 
countably obstinate, and I have seen 
him almost warm. He would never 
admit that any, save the best and 
honestest men, could frequent the Three 
Cups. Unsuspicious as a child him- 
self, he would indignantly avow that 
the veriest rascals who bore their evil 
calling in their faces, were good repu- 
table townsmen, for such in his inno- 
cence he verily believed them to be. 

A group of these strange fellows 
were sitting one evening about the 
middle of December, on one side of 
the warm house-stove, whilst our usual 
party of neighbours was clustered 
around the other. There seemed an 
unusual degree of suspicion in the looks 
of some of our worthy trades-folk, 
which (as Henry Bundeliul, the linen- 
draper, hath often since well remarked) 
surely was an ominous portent. For 
we were now, as he said, well used to 
see the same kind of people at that 
side of the fire, and there was no 
cause why we now care for them more 
than at any former time. 

Early in the evening, a single 
stranger entered, apparently as much 
unknown to the ill-looking company as 
he certainly was to our party. This 
was a wholly unusual occurrence, and 
there was some doubt on the part of 
our worthy host, how best to accommo- 
date his guest, and offend no party. 
All the arrangements of his room had 
reference to two sets of company 
solely, which comprised all his accus- 
tomed visiters, and he was uncertain 
whether he should add his stranger to 
either, or find the best separate posi- 
tion for him that he could. But the 
matter was not left to his slow deci- 
sion. After looking for a moment at 
both parties, the stranger joined the 
group opposite to ours, with the easy 
air of a man well used to the world, 
and noways disposed to quarrel with 
his company. The conversation at 
this table was usually supported in a 
murmuring tone, which, though as 
loud to the ear as common discourse, 
scarcely allowed a word or syllable to 
reach our side of the fire. Indeed one 
great ground of our suspecting these 
— had been, that we never could 

ear, the least at all, what they were 
always talking about. But the stranger 
spoke in a clear, loud, decided tone of 
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voice, and, as he generally repeated 
the substance of the brief replies he 
received to his questions, he made the 
whole dialogue intelligible to us,though 
we heard his voice alone somewhat to 
the following purpose :— 

“ This alley is somewhere near Herr 
Winter’s house, is it not ?” 

“Aye, round the duke’s corner, I 
know the street.” 

“Is his niece married yet? the 
pretty girl with brown hair; Ellen, 
Ellen Wieland, that surely is her 
hame, 

“ Next week.” 

“You surprise me, and pray to 
whom ?” 

“That fat 
table.” 

* Monstrous! you jest with me ; it 
can never be true !” 

Here we had some winking and 
laughing at our friend Barr, who was, 
in truth, but pursy and aged for the 
husband of such a young pretty girl ; 
so that a little of the next following 
conversation passed us unheard :— 

* And old Widow Martem is gone !” 
were the words which came next to 
our ears, and her son Walter away 
without sending her any news home! 
Truly, I do not know this place 
again !” 

“ Right, very fair as you say, you 
have now the turn to question me. 
My tale is soon told. I ama Martem, 
related to the widow. Don’t yet 
know at all what stay I shall make in 
Weimar. Is Ellen Weiland really 
fond of this Bear or Barr, or whatever 
you call him? Good property! estab- 
lishment! like—very like—but this 
is not like Ellen Weiland !” 

Here the stranger grew moody and 
silent, and the party at his table, after 
exchanging looks, soon rose altogether 
and quitted the house, apparently not 
relishing his loud inquisitive conver- 
sation. He cast one or two glances 
towards our party, and made one or 
two motions as if designing to come 
and sit down amongst us. But some 
cause seemed finally to decide him to 
remain alone, and he settled into a 
kind of reverie with his eyes fixed upon 
the stove. 

All our conversation had, for some 
time, passed in whispers, that we might 
hear better all the talk at the other 
table; and we now felt small incli- 
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nation to break the silence of the room 
by any loud discourse. The stranger's 


moody posture gave us full power of 


gazing earnestly, unobserved, upon his 
figure. He was near the passage from 
youth to middle age, with deeply- 
marked, but noways harsh, features ; 
and as he sate, plunged in deep thought, 
many and passionate fits of strong 
emotion came over him, shaking every 
fibre of his firmly strung frame. Every 
now and then he made mighty efforts 
to repress all outward signs of these 


feelings ; but the very violence of 


these efforts merely marked the force 
of the passions he vainly struggled to 
conceal. Though he restrained his 
voice, his lips quivered, and a sup- 
pressed sob broke from them every 
now and then. Sometimes he would 
suddenly raise his head, and look 
round the room, when the forced 
stillness of the other features merely 
gave a wildness to his quick, search- 
ing, restless eye, that was absolutely 
fearful. 

He had not remained thus long, 
when he called for the host, as if he 
could not bear to sit alone, communing 
with himself. He was the first guest 
of whom I had ever seen worthy 
Peter seem in any way suspicious or 
afraid ; and our host looked rather 
queer and ill-at-ease, as he sate at the 
table, facing the stranger, who (con- 
trary to his former custom of speech) 
spoke to him so low, we could not 
overhear a single word. But their 
conversation seemed animated and 
hurried, which was very unusual in 
old Peter Rupach’s quiet hum-drum 
manner of talking. 

Henry Bundelful, (whom we always 
laughed at, for a small-hearted man,) 
now whispered to his next neighbour 
that he was not well, and would go 
home, though it was full twenty 
minutes before our usual time of 
breaking up; and as nothing worth 
note immediately followed his depar- 
ture, 1 will fill the interval with a 
minute description of the little house, 
of which the reader must pardon the 
tedium, for he will soon find it abso- 
lutely requisite. 

The door of the little parlour, in 
which we were, opened into a narrow 
passage, running along the side of the 
room, from this door to the front door 
of the house. This front door was at 
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the right-hand corner of the house, 
the front of which showed only the 
two windows of the parlour ; and this 
said front door, forming the end of 
the narrow little alley, which was 
only just the width of the house to 
which it led, and had high blank walls 
on either hand. The plan of the 
house was very simple. It was only 
two stories high, with two rooms on 
each floor. Besides the door of the little 
parlour, two more doors, opeuing into 
the farther end of the narrow lobby, 
gave the only access to the remaining 
rooms of the house. The door leading 
to the kitchen exactly faced the house 
door, and that to the staircase, which 
wound up over the kitchen doorway, 
fronted the door of the parlour; so 
that on entering the house, from the 
street, you passed along a short pas- 
sage, dead walled on both sides, ’till 
ending, as we have seen, in three 
doors—one facing you, and one on 
each hand. This well understood, we 
again take up our narrative. 

Just as Henry Bundelful left the 
room, the stranger rose, and paid 
our host; then pulling his hat over 
his face, he hastily threw on a large 
cloak, which he had brought in on 
his arm, and went out. The night 
was dark, and, though not tempestuous, 
quite cold enough to warrant some 
care in wrapping. We heard his feet 
fall with a measured tread till near 
the front door, Then the usual 
silence returned, for none of the 
sounds of the main street reached 
this solitary dwelling. 

Now all voices were eager in ques- 
tioning old Peter, who and what this 
strange person could be ; and the old 
man could hardly, at the moment, 
summon his wits to reply at once 
to so many eager speakers, pouring 
words upon him from all sides, As 
he began to speak, Stephen Barr rose 
hurriedly, saying he had promised old 
Wieland to see him, on some parti- 
cular business, the last thing that 
evening, which he had just chanced 
luckily to remember ; and he could 
not help going, though he was sorry 
to miss the host’s explanation ; so he 
rose hurriedly, put on his coat and com- 
forter, and went out. We could not 
bring the old man at a moment to the 
starting point of his story, for his mind 
was aging fast, and he babbled the same 
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thing over‘again and again. Stephen 
closed the door of the room behind 
him as he went, but it never caught 
properly, and the wind blew it open 
again just as old Peter was trying to 
begin to answer our questions. He 
rose impatiently to shut it fast, and had 
the latch.in"his hand for that purpose, 
when a loud sound in the passage 
made him step* out to see what was 
amiss. The noise was like a heavy 
blow followed by a kind of fall. We 
were all much frightened, and the 
more when the door closed suddenly 
alter our host, as,if pulled violently 
from without, and so quickly, that we 
never saw the arm which drew it. 
Then followedga few hurried moments 
of heavy"scuffling and cries. 

I know that our courage has been 
questioned for letting this interval 
(though*scarce an‘instant, too brief for 
conception) pass before we rushed out 
in a body to force the door open. 
Surely if any one consider that we 
were“peaceful ‘tradesmen, noways used 
to riot »and ‘bloodshedding, he will 
think that after such dreadful prepara- 
tion and alarm, we shewed much 
spirit in bursting out so soon as we 
did to face danger, when we knew not 
whether there were one or many— 
armed, or unarmed—men or devils. 
Short as was the space ere we opened 
the door, the first heavy blow had 
been followed by a second, and then 
came a low groan and an uncertain 
busv sound. 

The door now yielded to our knees 
and hands, and all was quiet again 
when we came out upon the passage, 
some holding up candles, others with 
chairs for attack or defence. We first 
saw a man stretched on the floor about 
half-way between us and the front 
door, apparently lifeless. Nearer was 
the strange man supporting old Peter 
in his arms, who hung powerless, as if 
also dead. As soon as he saw us he 
called on us for help to carry the old 
man in, and to summon assistance for 
him. 

Old Peter had one woman servant 
who took care of his household. She 
slept in the room over the kitchen ; 
the bedroom over the parlour had 
been tenanted by a lodger, but was 
now empty. Peter himself had a bed 
in a sort of closet, opening from the 
front parlour, and communicating with 
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a kind of bar-room, which, with a pantry 
opening out of the kitchen alone, ran 
like a range of closets along the oppo- 
site side of the house to the passage 
we have described. ‘These closets 
were lighted by windows, close to the 
ceiling from the parlour and kitchen, 
and did not communicate with each 
other. The kitchen opened behind 
into a small yard surrounded by high 
walls of houses on all sides, through 
which was no back way out nor any 
window looking into it. 

After looking on one another in 
silent horror, (for we felt assured the 
murderer stood before us,) we obeyed 
the stranger's orders almost mecha- 
nically, and bore the old man through 
the parlour to his own bed in the 
closet. “ Now,” said the stranger, 
“one of you run as quickly as possible 
for the nearest doctor, and another 
hasten to call the servant, to see if 
anything can yet be done to save the 
poor old man: the poor fellow in the 
lobby must be quite dead.” These 
words filled us with horror, but James 
Rost ran for Dr. Pfeiffer, and I pre- 
pared to call the maid servant. There 
being (as we have just said) only one 
way by the lobby to the kitchen and 
staircase, the servant (who often went 
early to bed, as she had done this 
night) first locked the kitchen door 
and took out the key, and then locked 
the staircase door from within, taking 
that key also up with her, tol et herself 
out in the morning. I knew Peter 
Rupach had two other keys for these 
locks, to use in case of need, which he 
always kept in his huge outside pockets, 
and for these I now searched. At 
length they were found, and, by trial, 
I chose the staircase key, opened the 
lock, which moved easily, and knocked 
at the door of the room where the 
servant slept, which was fastened 
within. At length I wakened her, 
and made her understand what had 
happened, when she soon hurried 
down in much grief and horror, saying 
that she loved her old master as well 
as if he had been her own father. 

By this time the neighbours began 
to gather round us in much consterna- 
tions for it was long indeed since such 
a terrible event had been known in 
Weimar before. They filled the pas- 
sage and parlour, into which latter 
only the surgeon, magistrate, clergy- 
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man, and those useful in helping to 
do some needful thing, were admitted 
to avoid confusion. The body in the 
passage was that of Stephen Barr, who 
was borne into the parlour and laid upon 
the two little tables joined. He hada 
dreadful wound in his head, which 
almost clove it in two, and it was too 
clear that (as the stranger had at first 
said) he was dead beyond all hope. 
But old Peter yet breathed faiutly, 
though, from the moment the surgeon 
first saw his wound, he said nothing 
could save his life. He had been 
deeply stabbed by some sharp, ugly, 
cutting weapon, and, though stanch- 
ing the flow of blood, and strong cor- 
dials might strengthen him even to 
speak a few words, he would soon die, 
whatever remedy was tried. 

After taking a large quantity of 
brandy some of his sense and strength 
returned, and the old man made signs 
for some of us to bend down near his 
bed and listen to him, for he wished to 
speak. The surgeon begged he would 
not hurry himself; but tell quietly as 
he found strength, all he knew, just in 
his own way. 

He spoke feebly and interruptedly, 
but yet so as to be well understood ; 
and said, that when he reached the 
passage from the parlour he found two 
men struggling, but before he could 
see more, the parlour door (which alone 
lighted the dark passage) was suddenly 
and violently closed behind him, though 
he could not well see how. He ran 
towards the men whom he had seen 
fighting, thinking it was merely some 
common brawl which he might com- 
pose, when he was twice stabbed with 
some sharp instrument, and remem- 
bered no more until he came to his 
senses upon the bed, bleeding to death. 
After a few short directions for settling 
his affairs, he again sank away from 
weakness, and never spoke more. 

The magistrate now examined the 
body of Stephen Barr, which had been 
removed from the floor of the passage 
and laid in the parlour (as we have 
already said), One heavy blow on the 
head seemed in him at once to have 
ended sense and life. The skull was 
beaten in, and, close to the place 
where he was found, there lay upon 
the ground a small hatchet, which had 
clearly given the fatal blow, for it was 

Vou. V. 
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clotted with blood, to which some of 
Stephen Barr’s hair was sticking. 

The stranger at once gave himself 
into custody for the fullest examination. 
To the surprise and horror of all, he 
yet retained, as if unconsciously, firmly 
grasped in his hand a bright, sharp, 
broad-bladed dagger, or knife, which 
exactly fitted the innkeeper’s wounds, 
and was obviously the very weapon 
which the dying man described as 
having twice pierced him. 

Next, Henry Bundelful was ex- 
amined, and he deposed, that when 
he went out (it will be remembered 
that the stranger almost immediately 
followed him) he heard the parlour 
door open just when he was passing 
from the house door down the little 
entry leading to the muin street. 
Looking back, he could see some 
figure in the passage, on which was a 
kind of glimmer, even in the dark, as 
though reflected from steel. This 
awakened his curiosity, and he re- 
marked that this figure did not leave 
the house, but stood in the passage. 
He waited in the entry, (near enough 
to the public street, to be safe in case 
of any danger,) to see what this could 
mean. Presently there came from the 
house sounds of a confused struggle, 
and cries for help, when he imme- 
diately ran and alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of course all who had sate at our 
table were strictly and separately ex- 
amined as to all that had passed in the 
little parlour ; but it seems needless to 
repeat whut the reader has just heard. 

Under this strong weight of circum- 
stantial evidence the stranger was en- 
joined (according to the law of the 
land) to make his own deposition, ex- 

laining the suspicious position in which 
he had been found, and all he knew 
respecting the hidden deed of blood. 
The following is the substance of the 
statement which he made, declaring 
himself innocent before God and man. 
He was Walter Martem, who had left 
his mother, the old widow Martha, 
just five years before, and had visited 
Hamburgh, seeking employment in his 

rofession, as a painter, for which he 

fad been educated in Italy, but had 

found no encouragement in Weimar. 

During the last year of his residence 

in Hamburgh, he had received a pro- 
Lb 
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mising offer of some engagements for 
the Russian Emperor, whose agents 
had seen and admired some of his 
pictures. 

These offers he had accepted, and 
the visit which so strangely involved 
him in these suspicious circumstances, 
was his taking leave of his native place. 
The first house he entered, upon ar- 
riving at Weimar in the evening, had 
been old Peter’s little inn, where he had 
taken the humour of asking some ques- 
tions before going to any of his own 
friends. Finding his mother dead, and 
Ellen Wieland (to whom he had been 
long engaged) on the point of marrying 
another, he began to curse even the 
bright promise of fortune now opening 
for him, and not having the heart to 
visit a single friend or acquaintance, 
was leaving the room in sheer despair, 
with no fixed purpose beyond flying 
from Weimar the moment returning 
day gave him the power of departing. 
Then the madness of despair took 
another fit—he would see Ellen before 
he went, to release her troth, and 
upbraid her with her falsehood. But as 
he crossed the parlour door, his mind 
wavered, and he almost resolved to 
take no sudden resolution in the first 
tumult of feelings, but wait the morrow 
as well as he could, when he could 
hope to be somewhat calmer. Whilst 
he thus stood a second or two in the 
passage uncertain, some one came out, 
he did not exactly see from whence, 
but was certain the parlour door did 
not open. 

His long residence in Italy, the land 
of stealthy violence, had taught him 
instinctive caution and suspicion, and 
he disliked the creeping silent way in 
which this figure moved. He drew 
the knife found in his hand, which 
he had worn in a sheath throughout all 
his travels, and placed himself upon the 
watch behind the front door. At that 
moment, Stephen Barr came out of the 
yarlour, and encountered the figure 
cS had first seen, who struck him 
heavily on the head. Walter ran to 
the combat the moment he saw it, 
but was too late to intercept the blow. 
Barr fell against him as he came up ; 
and whilst he was thus harassed, his 
wrist was firmly grasped by a — 

owerful man, and the knife, whic 
fre supposed had been seen by the 
gleam, wrested forcibly from his fingers. 
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Then the old innkeeper came out, 
just as he had leaned the body of Barr 
against the wall, to free his own hands 
to seize the assassin. Almost ere he 
crossed the threshold, old Peter cried 
that he was stabbed, and the parlour 
door was closed behind him with loud 
violence. Martem caught the old 
man ere he fell, and, to his conster- 
nation, drew his own knife from the 
wide wound in his side. Then the 
parlour door burst open—many men 
came out with lights—and, in the 
confusion, the murderer must have 
escaped, he could fancy where, though 
he heard the sounds as if a door 
opened and shut again with the quick- 
ness of lightning. 

We have said that the door at the 
end of the lobby, opening into the 
kitchen, and that on the right, opening 
to the staircase, were locked by the 
servant, when she went up to bed; and 
the only keys to them, save those she 
had taken up with her, were found, 
as we have seen, in old Barr’s pocket. 
These doors were found fast locked, 
as she had left them, and none could 
dream they had ever been opened for 
an instant. From the little yard, there 
was, as we have stated, no possible 
way out, and nothing could be made 
of a tale like Walter Martem’s, at vari- 
ance with probability, unsupported by 
evidence, and looking like a fictitious 
mixture of truth and falsehood, con- 
trived to obscure his guilt. Indeed, 
only two people in Weimar pretended 
to give it faith for a moment, and these 
were old Wieland and his daughter 
Ellen. She now explained to Martem 
the circumstances of her engagement 
to the man who had been so foully 
murdered. Her plighted love and 
faith were unshaken, and she had 
consented to marry Stephen Barr, in 
bitter sorrow, as the only means of 
saving her father from ruin. Barr had 
lent old Wieland, whose business as 
a music seller had long been unfortu- 
nate, large sums of money, at different 
times, and now suddeuly insisted upon 
marrying the daughter, or being at 
once repaid. She had put off the 
evil day, and striven against hope two 
whole years, and seeing her father dying 
of his troubles, and no further delay 
rossible, without news from Martem, 
thor he foolishly fancied he would set 
off almost from week to week, and 
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surprise his friends with good tidings, 
which he would not forestal by writing) 
sad and hopeless, she had consente 
to the abhorred marriage. 

Old Wieland and his daughter were 
nearly always with Martem in his dun- 
geon. They procured the deferring 
of the trial, on the ground that all 
the evidence being yet circumstantial, 
further proof might be discovered ; 
and making the most of the striking 
fact, that, from the first moment, 
Martem had shown no trace of guilt 
or fear, nor ever attempted conceal- 
ment, evasion, or flight. 

Stephen Barr died without relations ; 
and having made his will after Ellen’s 
consent had been wrung from her, had 
left her all his. property, which was 
very handsome. But, after freeing 
her father from all his embarrassments, 
she scrupulously devoted all that re- 
mained to procuring the best aid the 
law could furnish for the defence of 
Walter Martem, and spared neither 
cost nor paius to follow the slightest 
trace of any source whereby additional 
evidence might be gathered in his 
favour. Proclamations were issued, 
and large rewards offered — much 
money was vainly consumed in tracing 
the persons and habits of the guests 
at the table Walter had joined ; but 
neither evidence, in any shape, nor 
any discovery favourable to the ac- 
cused could, in auy way, be procured. 

At length the day of trial could 
no longer be deferred; when, to the 
astonishment of all, two voluntary 
witnesses suddenly appeared, saying 
they had seen the proclamations, and 
had come far, for the sake of justice, 
to give evidence which they possessed, 
touching the mysterious murder. I 
fancied, ut the first moment they came 
into court, I remembered to have seen 
them in the inn parlour on that fatal 
evening, and my memory was soon 
proved by their words to be correct, 
though none of our company could 
recollect them as frequenters of the 
house upon any other occasion. They 
said they were brothers, Matthew and 
Jacob Wald, tanners of Vienna, who 
had been then in Weimar upon a 
journey of business, which they mi- 
nutely and satisfactorily explained, but 
the details of which it is needless here 
to repeat. They gave a variety of 
sufficient proof of being really the 
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people whom they represented them- 
selves to be, and a very respectable 
man in Weimar, then in court, knew 
them well by sight, as well as their 
father, Aaron Wald, still living in 
Vienna. They then deposed that they 
had entered the Three Cups of Weimar 
merely by chance, seeing the light and 
sign from the main street up the little 
alley ; that they never saw any of 
the company, with whom they sate 
at table there, before or since, and 
talked wholly to one another of their 
own affairs, in a low voice, until young 
Martem came in, and began to speak 
loud, and almost violently. hey 
heard him ask many questions about 
the people in Weimar, and he seemed 
almost furious when he heard of the 
intended marriage of Barr. He 
broke out into the most vehement 
threats against Stephen Barr, and 
swore he would kill him, if he could 
only meet with him alone. They 
further said, that one of their com- 
anions, whom they did not know, 
1ad pointed out Barr to them at the 
other table, whom they described most 
accurately. Soon after they left the 
room, and had only heard, by report, 
of the following events. The most 
sifting cross-examination only seemed 
to strengthen their evidence. 

Young Martem admitted having seen 
these men at the supper table; and 
further, that it was barely possible, in 
his passion, he might have used some 
unmeaning threat against Barr, though 
he had not the slightest memory of 
the circumstance. He further admitted 
that Stephen Barr had been pointed 
out to him in the room; but most 
repeatedly and solemnly averred that, 
until the body was laid upon the table 
in the parlour, he never knew that 
his enemy lay before him. Two 
weapons had been used in these brutal 
murders. The knife was acknow- 
ledged by Martem to belong to him, 
but the most strict and unremitting 
inquiries failed to connect any evidence 
with the hatchet. It was rather pe- 
culiar, being a very neat, light, small 
axe, of excellent temper, and sharp 
as a razor. The servant (who had 
no evidence to give, having been 
asleep, until I called her suddenly 
down) said it was no kitchen utensil 
of her master’s, nor had she ever before 
seen it in the possession of any one. 
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Similar ignorance was averred by 
every witness ; and though the counsel 
for the accused spent unwearied efforts 
on the point, nothing could be heard 
of connected with it. 

Little could be done to defend 
Walter Martem, who was, indeed, half 
convicted on his own evidence, and 
he was, of course, condemned. Though 
there was not a moment's doubt of 
his guilt, some interest was excited 
for him by the enduring love of Ellen, 
and his unaccountable fool-hardiness 
through all the affair, from beginning 
to end. Many began to believe him 
insane, and would have stirred them- 
selves to procure his pardon and safe 
keeping on these grounds. But he 
indignantly repelled all efforts of the 
kind ; protesting he was in full pos- 
session of his sound senses, and would 
prove it in any required trial. Nor 
would he ask pardon on any ground 
save of full and free acquittal; for 
innocent he was, and would be proved 
to be, sooner or later, in God’s own 
time. Ellen and her father never 
relaxed their hopeless efforts for him, 
at every stage of the business. The 
poor girl got admission to the duke, 
and he perused carefully the notes of 
the trial, but with a most unfortunate 
result. So deeply was he impressed 
with the atrocity of the crime, and 
daring duplicity of the criminal, that 
he took measures for bringing about 
his early execution, as a salutary ex- 
ample, which else would, in course of 
law, have been delayed, in the hope of 
prevailing upon the prisoner to con- 
fess his guilt. 

So an early day was fixed upon for 
Walter Martem’s execution ; but before 
it came, old Wieland died, exhausted 
with the anguish he had suffered and 
the great exertions he had made; and 
poor Ellen had to lay her father in the 
grave at the very time when she lost 
her lover by a shameful death. She 
lived through all; for her support was 
not of this world. Much of her time 
was spent in Walter’s cell ; and griev- 
ous as were her meetings with him, he 
managed to sustain her sinkizg spirits, 
and to console her by his own strong 
endurance and firm fortitude. At 
length their parting in this world 
came ; and as they clasped each other 
for the last time—* Live, my beloved,” 
said Walter, “to triumph in the proof 


of my innocence ; for I am assured, a 
voice from Him who deceiveth not, 
eryeth to me that thou shalt not leave 
this world until the truth appear.” 

“ That voice,” she replied, “ I hear 
even now in my very heart, and the 
full assurance of that day of triumph 
strengthens me to lose thee now, and 
to live to prove thee guiltless.” 

Walter Martem died boldly, but with 
the solemn, reverend mein of him who 
dieth devoutly. He seemed borne by 
his own feelings over all sense of shame 
or pain, and stepped firmly, just ere 
the rope went round his neck, to the 
front of the platform, moving his hand 
us though he would be heard by the 
assembled multitude. There was a 
great silence, and he, turned his eyes 
to heaven, vowing solemnly, as a dying 
man who feared the Judge he should 
soon stand before, that he died inno- 
cent, hut resigned to the belief that 
God would reveal the truth when his 
time came. His dying words were 
drowned with loud and indignant yells 
of “murderer !” “ hypocrite !” from the 
low part of the multitude; and the 
minister who had been praying with 
him, comforted by his solemn, devout 
demeanour, turned away in disgust, 
saying it was a most daring profanity 
in him to pray for pardon with a lie 
upon his lips. All this shook not 
Walter Martem’s firmness of soul, and 
he died, saying—* Blessed are ye 
when men shall persecute ye.” 

Thus years passed, until one Sun- 
day our venerable pastor, a meek, 
pious man, wholly unused to threaten- 
ing or personal addresses to his con- 
gregation, preached a memorable ser- 
mon, which his astonished hearers 
listened to with deep awe and wonder. 
His text was from that sublime passage 
of the Psalms—“ Whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there ; if I make 
my bed, behold, thou art there; if I 
say, surely the darkness shall cover 
me, even the night shall be light about 
me ; yea, the darkness hideth not from 
thee ; but the night shineth as the day: 
the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” 

He dwelt with strong and simple 
eloquence on the deadly weight of 
unconfessed and unrepented sin, and 
the wicked folly of supposing any 
crime hidden from the all-seeing eye 
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of God. His sermon ended with these 
remarkable words, which had almost 
an appalling effect, heard, as they were, 
earnestly spoken amidst the deepest 
silence :—*“ Ye know it is not my wont 
to call upon you by name or singly, for 
God alone knoweth the secrets of every 
heart; but in his commission I now 
speak. If any of my flock—and a 
voice whispereth to me my words come 
not from myself—if any of you now 
here have hardened your hearts before 
the Lord, and hidden your iniquity 
from men, thinking that God surely 
saw it not, remember you cannot 
escape his hand. How long, ye har- 
dened in heart, shall your consciences 
be as a consuming fire, until by his 
wrath you shall utterly perish? He 
knoweth of your sleepless nights. Are 
your hearts, torn by remorse, the 
worm that dieth not, hid from him ? 
It is, praised be his mercy, yet day ; 
but this may be the last twilight, and 
by my lips he pleadeth with you to 
repent: confess your crimes before 
God and men, and seek him who shall 
pardon even the chief of sinners.” 
These words sank into my very 
heart, and I could not forbear turning 
to look at Ellen, whose meek eye was 
upturned towards the preacher, in 
thankfulness, ay, almost bright with 
triumph, whilst every other face in the 
old church was bent to the ground in 
deep emotion and awe. On the third 
day from this Sunday, Mary Wagnery, 
who had been the servant of old Peter 
when he was murdered, fell grievously 
and suddenly ill, and sent for our good 
clergyman, being well assured she had 
no long space to live upon earth. She 
had inherited her master’s property, 
but immediately after his death sold all 
the furniture of the Three Cups, and 
lett the house, boarding with some of 
her relatives. Her health had long 
been declining, and it was said she 
never had been happy since she left 
her old master’s service. Her dying 
confession was regularly taken and 
attested by a magistrate and notary, 
and it formed the last in the link of the 
singular circumstances connected with 
themurder of Stephen Barr and old Peter 
Rupach. She said the sermon of the 
Sunday before had wrought upon her 
conscience to disclose what she had 
sworn many fearful oaths to keep con- 
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cealed, and never durst have disclosed, 
save upon her deathbed. 

One of the dissolute frequenters of 
the house, named George Tullian, had 
been the murderer: he had long kept 
up a guilty intercourse with her, and 
had so far overawed all her scruples 
of right that she was completely in his 
power, and dared not thwart his will. 
He had forced upon hera plan forrobbing 
the house, which was to have been ex- 
ecuted the very evening of the mur- 
der. The old man kept a small hoard 
of money in his bedroom, which was 
the prize, and which he guarded sedu- 
lously. Her room afforded the means 
of getting to the parlour from within, 
thereby avoiding the obstacles of the 
strong outside door, arid the fear of 
arousing the old man’s known timorous 
vigilance. Long after all was quiet, 
she was to have descended with Tul- 
lian, unlocked the staircase and parlour 
doors, and remained within the stair- 
case by which he meant really to re- 
treat, after fastening the old man in 
the parlour, and leaving the house door 
open, as if he had gone that way; then 
she might securely remain in her room, 
as no trace would be found of her 
connivance in his plan. He had prac- 
tised a way out from her room upon 
the roof, whence he could easily climb 
over two or three houses and come 
down. A slate was removed, which 
left no sign of opening when it was 
drawn down, and he had used the 
hatchet to cut away part of the beam 
under it. When the party broke up, 
he entered the staircase door, and then 
locked all from the inside. Soon, how- 
ever, he remembered a warning he had 
neglected to transmit to one of his 
comrades, which must be given to him 
that very night, or would be too late 
to save him from capture. In spite of 
all her fears, he insisted on putting off 
to another time the plan of robbery, 
and forced her to wait inside, holding 
the door as a means of retreat, should 
he see the parlour door about to open 
just when he came out, which she 
could safely do, being within the stair- 
case, the opening of which no one 
dreamed of. 

He went down with the hatchet in 
his hand, and the very danger he had 
provided for came, but which fear 
rendered her unable to remedy in time, 
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She lost a second in letting him retreat, 
and Stephen Barr came suddenly out. 
The scufile lasted barely a minute, and 
she succeeded in opening the door for 
him without discovery, the lock having 
been purposely well oiled. He escaped 
through the roof, and she had barely 
replaced all and lain down in her bed, 
pretending to be sound asleep, when 
her room was hastily entered, and she 
learnt, for the first time, of her mas- 
ter’s death. She was much shocked, 
for Tullian had promised on no account 
to injure him. 

Being unsuspected, she was unwatch- 
ed, and managed to meet Tullian on 
the following day, when he told her 
that Barr came suddenly upon him, 
before he had time for reflection or 
escape. Used to violence, he struck 
him down with the hatchet ere he 
could think on consequences. Young 
Martem sprang instantly upon him 
with the knife, and seeing the gleam, 
he dropped the axe and seized it, when 
Martem, being disarmed, and bearing 
the weight of Stephen Barr's body, 
gave back a step. Now the old man 
came and laid hands upon him; the 
villain drew the parlour door hastily to 
with one hand, to shut out the light, 
and stabbed Peter deeply twice with 
the other, leaving the knife in the 
second wound. He threw the body 
upon Martem, whom he heard coming 
again towards him, and gained the 
staircase door undiscovered, which the 
woman locked, as agreed. Amidst the 
following confusion their retreat was 
easy and unheard. He had bribed her 
silence by promising her marriage, and 
threatened her heavily if she let any 
thing escape, telling her she need only 
persist in denying ever having seen 
the hatchet before, and in being fast 
asleep and ignorant of all, until she 
was summoned, and no human power 
could ever discover the truth, save 
from her voluntary confession. How- 
ever, it seems he did not wholly trust 
her ; for, long since, he had left Wei- 
mar, and she knew not what had now 
become of him: still many of the gang 
remained, who kept up her terrors by 
anonymous warnings; and fear, with 
the dreadful oaths she had bound her- 
self by, had chained her tongue, even 
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whilst the innocent suffered. But the 
sermon, which searched her inmost 
soul, had decided a struggle which 
was before wearing out her life, and 
she could conceal the truth no longer, 
for she felt she was dying. 

Her confession seemed to ease her 
spirit, and enabled her to die compa- 
paratively peacefully. 

At Ellen’s urgent instance, the sen- 
tence of Walter Martem was reversed, 
with much fruitless repentance, in the 
State Gazette ; a public and honoured 
funeral transferred his remains from 
the common burial-ground of the 
felons to the chancel of the church ; 
for she had procured the burial of his 
remains in safety as the sole boon the 
duke could mark his pity for her merit 
and sorrow by granting. None knew 
the grave but herself; for there was 
no mark upon it; yet she pointed it 
out in a moment; and the iron coffin 
in which she herself had seen her 
lover’s body laid, to ensure its safety, 
was found uninjured. 

When this public act of justice had 
been done, and its force heightened 
by every circumstance her sensitive 
feelings could suggest, she seemed to 
feel she had now no longer any thing 
to live for. She said she was content 
and well; but her health, which had 
borne the burthen of all her sorrows, 
gave way unaccountably, and she con- 
fessed she longed to be soon at rest. 
Very soon, indeed, she was laid in the 
same tomb with Walter Martem; and 
the following inscription, on a simple 
mural tablet, yet records all she had 
prized life to secure—the memory of 
her truth, and his unjust sentence. 

Beneath the usual names and dates, 
the inscription bears, after the attestation 
of innocence properly signed— 

“To the memory of Walter Martem, 
“unjustly executed for a murder of 
“which he was guiltless. 

“This tablet was erected by Ellen 
“ Wieland, who survived his loss only 
“to remove all undeserved reproach 
“from his memory, and whose remains 
“ are also interred under this stone. 

“¢Yea, surely God will not do 
“wickedly, neither will the Aimighty 
“pervert judgment.’” 
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THE LYRICAL AND SMALLER POEMS OF SCHILLER. 


Wuen Father Bouhours, more than a 
century ago, propounded that solemn 
and entertaining question of his, Un 
Allemand peut-il avoir de Vesprit ? and 
satisfactorily established the impossi- 
bility of such a monstrosity by a pithy 
Point du tout, he confidently felt that 
he had bolted the door for ever against 
the pretensions of L’ Allemagne to emi- 
nence in the Belles Lettres. His ca- 
tegorical negative was thenceforth to 
constitute an unscaleable wall of sepa- 
ration between the German mind and 
the Spirit of the Age: it was super- 
erogatory, so contended his partisans 
(and they were a legion) to construct 
any other or stouter ; people are not 
obliged to build up a tower of argu- 
ment to the altitude of Pelion piled 
upon Ossa, where a single drop of ink 
is an overwhelming extinguisher: the 
Germans are a barbarian race, and must 
therefore continue so : le maitre [a dit ; 
cela suffit, and so thought the maitre 
too. Taking the contrasted positions 
of both countries in those days—the 
palmy state of France, and the dark 
and downtrodden condition of Ger- 
many, into consideration, we shall per- 
haps pause before we adjudge the 
absurdity of Bouhours to be worthy 
of everlasting reprobation. At all 
events, his conquest over his own note 
of interrogation continued for a tedious 
length of years quite indisputable. The 
coldblooded sarcasm of Voltaire, when, 
remarking the blunders of some Prus- 
sians who had been sent to Ferney to 
assist him in a rehearsal, he exclaimed, 
“ Ilne faut pas s'en etonner ; je demande 
des hommes et l’on me donne des Alle- 
mands /” affords painful evidence of 
the sort of estimation in which, even 
but sixty years back, the Germans were 
held by the most enlightened people 
in the world. But as time rolls, man 
progresses and nations grow out of 
their nonage. Fortune is herself too 
full of freakishness and frolic to tole- 
rate the notion of suffering either 
peoples or systems to stand perpetually 





stock-still in the one old attitude. 
Neither is it because A has been un- 
fortunately precipitated into a ditch, 
while B, C, D, andthe rest of the al- 
phabet speed merrily and rattlingly on- 
ward to their journey’s end on the 
roof of the Diligence, that he, the Over- 
thrown, is necessarily condemned to 
diet upon lizards and make his bed 
amid the mud for the residue of his 
days. So Germany at last awoke from 
her long slumber, and shewed the small 
psychologists who had pronounced it a 
death lethargy, that they had been 
“darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge.” And then, (very singular 
to publish,) it came to pass that the 
French themselves were the foremost 
to hail the prodigy with pleasure. 
The countrymen of the philosopher 
who wanted men instead of Germans, 
and of the honest dogmatist who fixed 
a pumpkin upon the shoulders of every 
creature who enunciated the ch after 
a fashion differing from his own, were 
the first translators of the Leidens- 
chaften des jungen Werthers, and by 
them was that (then) extraordinary 
work rendered celebrated throughout 
Europe. Ever since also, to their cre- 
dit be the chronicle, they have exhi- 
bited zeal indefatigable in bringing 
more prominently forward into the 
daylight of the South the best and 
boldest of the German writers. So 
that if Bouhours were now to shake off 
the dust of the cemetery, and revisit 
the glimpses of the Parisian moon, the 
Revolution of 1788, and eke that of 
1830, much as he might be startled to 
hear of them, would dwindle into com- 
parative insignificance in his eyes be- 
fore the great moral revolution which 
has taken place in France in favour of 
German intellect. 

The Annals of Locomotion, if such 
Annals there be, cannot, it is true, 
furnish an instance of a tardier march 
than the march of Germany towards 
the goal of distinction. To Martin 
Opitz, a Silesian, and a versifier of 
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some talent, who flourished in the first 
and second quarters of the seventeenth 
century, and whose rhymes even in 
this our day read prettily and smoothly, 
attaches the renown of having founded 
the first modern School of Poetry in 
his native land. But the followers of 
Opitz, and the followers of his follow- 
ers, although remarkably numerous, were 
not remarkably respectable ; and nearly 
one hundred years elapsed before Ger- 
many displayed any decisive indications 
of a capability to create a name for her- 
self. It was not until the early part of the 
eighteenth century that alterations for 
the better became generally perceptible. 
Appearances, then, for the first time as- 


rere — 


* The fables of Gellert remain yet untranslated. 


idea of his manner. 
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sumed an aspect rich in promise. Men 
of poetical tastes began to be sensible 
that to guarantee an enduring reputa- 
tion something worthier must be sub- 
stituted for the stilted pedantry or 
mumbled mysticism which their prede- 
cessors had established as the standards 
of perfection. Among the names of 
this epoch which merit commemora- 
tion may be mentioned Gellert* and 
Hagedorn, as also Rabener, Haller and 
Weiss, none of whom will utterly 
sink into oblivion, so long as purity 
of thought and harmony of diction 
shall continue to find advocates in 
Germany. 

Yet were none of these, none of all 


A single sample will furnish an 








THE DYING FATHER, 


A father had two children—George and Christy— 
The last a bright young lad, the first a dull humdrum. 
One day, perceiving that his hour was come, 
Stretched on the bed of death he glanced with misty 
Eye around the room in search of Christy. 

My son, he said, I feel a sad thought darken 

My mind. Thou art a genius. What a task it 
Will be for thee to face the world! But hearken— 
There lieth in my desk a little casket 

Of jewels. Take them all, my son, 

And give thy brother none. 


The son was wonder-struck. He thought it droll, 
But still he held his peace. At last he said, 

But Georgy, father! If I take the whole 

What will become of him? I greatly dread —— 
Dread notbing, Christy, interrupted t’ other ; 
There’s not the slightest ground for this timidity : 
Be sure thy brainless booby of a brother 

Will make his way through life by sheer stupidity. 


+ The following miniature picture by Weiss we take to be pretty. 
THE WEE LITTLE HUT. 
I’ve one wee little hut,—no more— 
It stands upon a meadowfloor ; 
One little brook runs babbling near, 
With little waves, but crystal-clear. 


And one good little nightingale 

Pours from a tree so sweet a wail 
That all who chance to pass along 
Stand still to hear her little song. 


Thou little maid, with glossy hair, 
Who all my griefs were wont to share ! 
Igo: rude winds blow drearily. 

Wilt let me share the hut with thee? 
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who were then most popular, even 
with Klopstock* at their head, suffi- 
ciently gifted to be able to communi- 
cate a permanently noble tone to the 
literature of their fatherland. There 
needed the avatar of some untrammel- 
led and untrammellable spirit who, by 
a manifestation of energies thitherto 
undreamed of, should coerce the suf- 
frages of all, and strike with force 
electrical through and through the 
very core of the universal mind. Ina 
fortunate hour, as the Orientals phrase 
it, Goethe commenced his career of 
triumph. Him followed Schiller. Both 
names are hackneyed, but one cannot 
help that. The land of the Teuton 
has cradled no other two greater than 
those two. 

As to the author of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, whose “ praise is hymned by loftier 
harps than ours,” we pass him by with 
a benison. Tranquilly may he slumber 
in that pavilion, to Immortality dedi- 
cate, which, while yet a denizen of the 
earth, he himself laboured night and 
day in the sweat of his brow to con- 
struct. Our present object is to 
bespeak atention to a few vagrant 
reliques, originally belonging to Schil- 
ler’s cabinet, and which found their 
way into our hands by a series of acci- 
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dents. We have (for no base purposes) 
disguised them to the best of our poor 
ability ; but we should, after all, be loath 
to hear that they had forfeited their 
identity. They are short poems of a 
lyrical and miscellaneous description, 
and, we should hope, marketable mer- 
chandise yet. If otherwise we shall 
experience a certain regret, but no 
compunction. 

“It is the bright day that brings 
forth the adder.” Yet it has been 
the rare lot of Schiller almost wholly 
to escape censure. Few writers have 
acquired a lifelong and posthumous 
popularity equal to his. Attempts, 
however, mean as they were abortive, 
have been made to disparage his excel- 
lence. His title to originality has been 
canvassed. It has been questioned 
whether if Golz von Berlichingen had 
never appeared the world would ever 
have had Die Rauber. But causelessly. 
Schiller unquestionably embodied in 
himself all the elements of a mighty 
nature, qualified to stand alone, and 
assume an independent bearing among 
myriads. He is one who in any age 
would have achieved for himself a 
dowry of immortal notoriety. He has 
accomplished for the Drama what 
Goethe with all his powers could 


* The poetry of Klopstock is like the tolling of a deep-mouthed bell, powerful 


perhaps, but one-toned even to tediousness, 


often. 


No man repeats himself half so 


We occasionally meet in his Odes, it must be confessed, thoughts we seek 


elsewhere in vain, thoughts abounding in pathos to very overflowing, and serving as 
indications of what the man was capable of, had he granted more exuberant license to 
his imaginations. The following, which occurs in his Ode to Bodmer (and under 
other forms by the by, in two or three of his Odes besides) will strike upon an answer- 


ing chord in the bosoms of many :— 


Ah! they meet not each other, those burning hearts, 
For love and each other created—these 

The nightwide Heaven of sundering climates parts, 
Or the barrier-wall of centuries. 


But notwithstanding this and a few similarly charactered conceptions of undoubted 
beauty, scantily scattered through his blank verses, it is every day becoming more 
apparent that Klopstock. was over-appreciated from the beginning. His partizans 
have exalted him as the originator of the German hexameter. But the Greek had 
the priority. It is just as though when an artificer had constructed a splendid pair of 
chariot-wheels, the admiration of all who saw them, a fellow were to come forward 
and exclaim, But I know a man who has made a pair of waggon-wheels on the same 
plan, a great deal heavier and clumsier than these! The heaviness and clumsiness 
of the German wheels are not the fault of Klopstock, but as little do they entitle 
him to our applause. Yet Klopstock has received the epithet of Miltonic. Sounder 
criticism would probably style him Mill-stoneic. 
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never compass—he has conferred upon 
it stability, definiteness, consistency, 
everything. His prose productions, 
too, are characterized by an originality 
essentially distinct from that which 
beams through the pages of his illus- 
trious contemporary. In that sove- 
reign control exercised by Goethe over 
the creations of his thought Schiller 
is deficient ; in Goethe's grace he is 
deficient ; he lacks the playful vein, 
the versatility, the Protean, Voltairean 
faculty of metamorphosis and self-mul- 
tiplication possessed by Goethe, but 
his great individuality is, by reason of 
this very deficiency, only the more 
conspicuously developed. Above all, 
he is as a poet fairly the compeer of 
the other. With tens of thousands he 
is more popular still. The judgment 
of the multitude, it is true, is a perilous 
criterion. But, viewed with reference to 
his positive merits only, Schiller is con- 
fessedly a poet of transcendant power. 
Little doubt can exist that if he had 
bequeathed his Lyrics to the world 
uncompanioned by any second legacy 
his name would have been greenly 
garlanded, his genius labelled as mag- 
nificent and he himself classed among 
the first masters of song. Is the truth 
exaggerated by this panegyric ? Those 
who with understandings to appreciate 
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and hearts to feel have studied them 
in the language they were penned in 
are fitliest qualified to answer the 
question. 

It is these Lyrics that we propose, as 
we have said, to introduce to the reader. 
Their great hallowing charm, is the 
captivating, rather than faithful resem- 
blance they bear with the realities they 
profess to be images of. Schiller has 
judiciously forborne from carrying into 
them any portion of that stormy vehe- 
mence, and blasting invective, for 
which his tragedies are sometimes re- 
markable. This is precisely as it 
should be. Schiller was aware that if 
the might of Tragedy lies in the fer- 
vour of its appeal to our passions, 
Poetry has won its distinguishing tri- 
umph when it succeeds in interesting 
our affections. His poetry, therefore, 
will be found to be of a majestical and 
mild order, occasionally philosophical, 
but more generally pathetic, and at all 
times attempering ardour with meek- 
ness, like the enthusiasm of a woman. 
Take, for instance, his Mdadchens 
Klage, in which he darkly depicts the 
desolateness of a susceptible heart, 
outliver of all its early loves and sensi- 
bilities, yet still unwilling to cast away 
even the ashes of its extinguished fires, 


THE MAIDEN’S PLAINT. 
“ Der Eichwald brauset.” 


The forestpines groan— 


The dim clouds are flitting— 


The Maiden is sitting 


On the green shore alone. 


The surges are broken with might, with might, 
And her sighs are poured on the desert Night, 
And tears are troubling her eye. 


All, all is o’er :— 

The heart is destroyed— 
The world is a void— 

It can yield me no more. 


Then, 


aster of Life, take back thy boon : 


I have tasted such bliss as is under the moon: 
I have lived,—I have loved,—I would die ! 


Thy tears, oh, Forsaken ! 
Are gushing in yain ; 
Thy wail shall not waken 
The Buried again : 


But all that is left for the desolate bosom, 
The flower of whose Love has been blasted in blossom, 


Be granted to thee from on high! 
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Then pour like a river 

Thy tears without number 

The Buried can never 

Be wept from their slumber : 

But the luxury dear to the Broken-hearted, 

When the sweet enchantment of Love hath departed, 
Be thine! the tear and the sigh. 


Or, for a longer and more select spe- soul in immortal woe for the abduction 
cimen, let us turn to the page in which of Proserpine. 
he represents Ceres as pouring out her 


| THE LAMENT OF CERES.* 
; «“ Ist der holde Lenz erschienen ?” 


Has the beamy Spring shone out anew ? 
Reassumes the Earth her primal mien ? 
Yes, once more the rivulets are blue ; 
Yes, once more the sunny hills are green. 
On the mirror-floor of Ocean’s wave 
Cloudlessly the face of Phoebus lies ; 
Blandlier the Zephyr-pinions wave ; 
Bud and plantling ope their little eyes. 
Music trills from every grove and glen, 
And I hear the Oread in the grot 
Sing, Thy Flowers, indeed, return agen, 
But thy Daughter, she returneth not ! 


Ah! how long I wander sadly over, 
Desolately over Earth’s bare field ! 

Titan! Titan! canst thou not discover 
Where my Loved, my Vanished lies concealed ? 

None of all ‘thy lamps, of all thy rays, 
Lights the dear, dear Countenance for me ; 

Even the Day, which all on Earth displays, 
Nowhere shews me her I sigh to see. 

Hast thou, Jupiter, from these fond arms 
Pitilessly torn my lovely one ? 

Or has Pluto borne away her charms 
To the deathcold Flood of Acheron ? 


Downwards to the blackly-rolling River 
Who will bear my messageword of woe ? 
Into Charon’s bark, which floats for ever, 
None save spectral Shadows dare to go. 
Hidden from each flesh-imprisoned soul 
Lies always the nightbegirdled Shore : 
Long as Styx hath yet been known to roll, 
Shape of Life his waters never bore. 
Thousand headlong pathways hurry thither— 
Back alone to Light is no return ; 
Scarce a sigh comes faintly wafted hither, 
Whispering of her for whom I mourn. 


* The reader will observe that this poem is written in trochaics ; a peculiarly mu- 


measure, common in German poetry, but difficult to be (long) adhered to in 
“nglish. 
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Earthsprung mothers, of an earthly name, 
Doomed to die, because of Pyrrha born, 
Follow joyously through Death and Flame 
Nurslings from their loving bosoms torn. 
Thus doth reigning Jupiter command, 
* None of Mine shall pass the Phantomportal ? 
Wherefore, Parc, must your iron hand 
Sternly spare the God and the Immortal ? 


Ah! down, down into the Night of Nights 
Rather hurl me from Olympus’ brow : 

Why revere in me the Goddess’ rights ? 
Are they not the Mother’s tortures now ? 


Sways my child in joyless pomp beneath 

On the throne beside her sable Spouse ? 
Gladly, gladly would I plunge in Death, } 

There to seek the Queen of Pluto’s House. 
Ah! her eyes, a very Fount of Tears, 

Aching for the goldbright Light in vain, 
Wandering wisttully to far-off Spheres, 

Fain would meet the Mother's glance again. 
Never! never! ‘till the Depths rejoice 

In the awakened might of Pity’s spell ; 
Never! never! until Mercy’s voice 

Echoes through the sunken Dome of Hell. 


Vain, vain wish, and idly-wasted wailing ! 

Ever in the one bright Track away 
Phoebus calmly wheels his neverfailing 

Chariot : Jupiter is Lord for aye ; ; 
Lord, and Lord of Happiness and Light : 

Darkness flung no shadow on his throne. 
When I lost her in the dead of Night, 

When my soul was left to weep alone, 
Till above the black abysmal Well 

Young Aurora’s fairy tints shall glow, 
And till Iris gilds the gloom of Hell 

By the glory of her painted Bow. 


And is nought remaining by the Mother ? 

No fond pledge of reminiscence here ? 
Nought to say the Severed love each other ? 

Nought in memory from the Hand so dear ? 
Is there, then, no holy link of union 

Found between the Child and Mother more 
Hold the Left-in-Life no sweet communion 

With the wanderers on the Phantomshore ? 
No! not sundered for eternal years 

Must we languish—she shall yet be mine : 
Lo! in pity to the Mother's tears, 

Heaven accords a Symbol and a Sign. 


Soon as Autumn dies and Winter's blast 
From the North is chillily returning, 
Soon as leaf and flower their hues have cast, 
And in nakedness the trees are mourning, 
Then from. out Vertumnus’ lavish Horn 
Slowly, silently the Gift I take 
Overcharged with Life—the golden Corn— 
As mine Offering to the Stygian Lake. 
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Into Earth I sink the Seed with sadness, 
And it lies upon my daughter’s heart, 
Thus an emblem of my grief and gladness, 

Of my love and anguish I impart. 


When the handmaid Hours, in circling duty, 
Once again lead round the bowery Spring, 

Then upbounding Life and newborn Beauty 
Unto all that died the Sun shall bring. 

Lo! the germ that lay from eyes of Mortals 
Longwhile coffined by the Earth's cold bosom 

Blushes as it bursts the clayey Portals, 
With the dyes of Heaven on its blossom, 

While the stem, ascending, skyward towers, 
Bashfully the fibres shun the Light, 

Thus to rear my tender ones the Powers 
Both of Heaven and Earth in love unite. 


Halfway in the Land where Life rejoices, 
Halfway in the Nightworld of the tomb, 
These to me are blessed Herald-voices, 
Earthward wafted up from Orcus’ gloom. 
Yea, though dungeoned in the Hell of Hells, 
Would I from the deep Abyss infernal 
Hear the silver peal whose music swells 
Gently from these blossoms, young and vernal, 
Singing that where old in rayless blindness 
Darklingly the Mournerphantoms move, 
Even there are bosoms filled with kindness, 
Even there are hearts alive with love. 


O, my Flowers! that round the mead so sunny, 
Odourloaded, freshly bloom and blow, 
Here I bless you! May redundant honey 
Ever down your chalicepetals flow ! 
Flowers! I'll bathe you in celestial Light, 
Blent with colors from the Rainbow borrowed ; 
All your bells shall glisten with the bright 
Hues that play around Aurora's forehead ! 
So, whene’er the days of Springtime roll, 
When the Autumn pours her yellow treasures, 
May each bleeding heart and loving soul 
Read in You my mingled pains and pleasures ! 


One of the most pleasing, probably 
because least decorated, of Schiller’s 
Ballads is his Ritter Toggenburg. 
This Ballad is founded on the tradi- 
tional history of Roland, the nephew of 
Charlemagne, and his unrequited love. 
The ruins of the rude structure in 


which Roland breathed his last are 
still pointed out to the traveller, some 
distance below Andernach, on the 
bank of the Rhine. Of the merits of 
the Ballad a very imperfect judgment 
will be formed from the translation. 


THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG,. 


« Ritter, treue Schwesterliebe.” 


“ T own, Sir Knight, a sister’s love, 
A faithful sister’s love for thee ; 
But press me not for fonder love, 


Because it brings but grief to me. 





! 
| 
| 
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With tranquil brow I see thee come, 
Untroutled I behold thee go ; 

I know not why that wistful eye 
With silent tears should overflow.” 


He stood in wordless woe: her tones 

Thrilled every nerve with piercing pang. 
He clasped her in a wild embrace, 

And swiftly on his barb he sprang. 
Then called his gallant liegemen out, 

And all, with glittering glaive in hand 
And crucifix on breast, went forth 

To combat in the Holy Land. 


There, ’mid the Saracenic host, 

Their flashing helmets proudly shone, 
And many a feat of deathless boast 

By that heroic band was done, 
Until the Toggenburger’s name 

Struck terror through the Moslem foe, 
Yet oh! his noble heart the while 

Was bleeding in the thrall of woe! 


A year he wrestles with his doom, 

But bootless is his best endeavour, 
And, finding no repose from pain, 

He leaves the battlefield for ever. 
A ship that lies near Joppa’s strand 

Soon bears him from the scene of strife, 
To that dear land where she he loves 

Yet breathes the breath of mortal life. 


And now, behold! the pilgrim-knight 
Knocks at the damsel’s castle-gate— 
"Tis opened with a thunderword, 
Which stuns him like the bolt of Fate. 
“ She whom thou seekest wears the veil, 
As consecrated bride of Heaven, 
For yesternoon, in hallowed pomp, 
Her lifelong vows to God were given.” 


Deserted then for ever stood 
His old ancestral castle-halls : 
He never spurred his charger more, 
He hung his armour on the walls. 
Alone, unknown, from thence he strayed, 
But bearing in his breast the barb, 
And hid his towering form beneath 
A penitential haircloth garb. 


At last he reared a lowly hut, 
And that secluded dell he chose 

Where duskily through lindenleaves 

The cloister’s hoary walls arose ; 
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And there from blush of streaky dawn 
Till night her starry mantle wrought, 
Meek resignation on his brow, 
He sat, absorbed in wordless thought. 


But always on the cloister-walls 
With never-changing eyes he gazed, 
} Until his heart’s beloved appeared , 
And with her hands the lattice raised ; 
Until his heart’s beloved appeared, ; 
With angel-features, mild and pale, ; 
And, bending like a bashful flower, 
Looked down on that serenest vale. 


And then he stretched him on his couch, 
And slumbered all the night consoled, 
And woke in peace when o’er the skies 
Were shed Aurora’s dyes of gold. 
And thus through many a long, long day, 
And many a year he sat and gazed, 
And waited with a painless mind 
To see that little casement raised. 


What time his heart’s beloved appeared, 
With angel-features, mild and pale, 
And, bending like a flower that droops, 
' Looked down on that serenest vale. 
And thus one morn, stark dead and stiff, 
He sat, with eyes death-glazed and dim 
Fixed on the convent-window still : 
Such is the tale they tell of him. 


We meet with a Chanson a boire, altogether unique in its character. 


SONG FOR PUNCH-DISCUSSERS. 


“ Vier Elemente.” 


Four be the elements : Pour the still water— 

Here we assemble ’em— Unwarning by sound, 
Each of man’s World Eternity’s Ocean 

Or Existence an emblem. Is darkening round ! 
Press from the lemon Mingle the spirit, 

The slow-flowing juices— The life of the bowl-- 
Bitter is Life Man is cold mortar, 

In its lessons and uses! Unwarmed by a soul. 
Bruise the fair sugarlumps— Drink of the stream 

Nature intended Ere its potency goes— 
Her Sweet and Severe No bath is refreshing 


To be everywhere blended. Except while it glows. 
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The composition of riddles has fallen 
very much into desuetude in these latter 
days. Small is the wonder, it may be 
replied, when the race of little children 
is no more—extinct like the mammoth 
and dodo. True, my good Madam, or Sir, 
and Life itself has superseded every 
other riddle : an additional misfortune 
is, that this puzzles more than it amuses. 
But the crabbedness of some rhythmical 
riddles was always a colossal obstacle 
in the way of their popularity. Where 
solutions are apparently achievable 
with facility, it is a pleasure to enter- 
prise them. Otherwise, what is Bacon 


himself, with his Novum Organum 
open before him to refer to, but a 
voyager at random, putting out to sea 
in the dark, chartless and_pilotless ? 
One glance, however, at the Parabeln 
und Réithsel sufficeth to shew that 
though our friend Schiller excelled as 
a decorator of Truth, he was ill skilled 
in the art and mystery of disguising 
her: his drapery is in fact the sheerest 
gauzework ; beautiful to the eye, and 
arranged comme il faut, but intolerably 
transparent, and withal ¢o0 easily 
stripped off. Voyez un peu. 


PARABLES AND ENIGMAS, 


“ Auf einer groszen Weide gehen.” 


In one wide Meadow shalt thou view 
Ten thousand Sheep of silver hue : 
As now they meet thy dazzled gaze 
So looked they all ere Adam’s days. 


They drink exhaustless youth and might 
At uncreated waves of light ; 

A Shepherdess with shining horns 
Protects them all the nights and morns. 


She nightly counts those bright Immortals ; 
Then turns them forth at gold-red portals : 
Though evermore their pathway tracking, 
Not one of all the Flock is lacking. 


A faithful Dog attends them there ; 

A Ram precedes them everywhere. 

Who may the Flock be? Canst thou guess 
Them and their palebrowed Shepherdess ? 





« Kennst du das Bild auf zartem Grunde.” 


Knowest thou that Image, frail and tender, 

Yet rife with Life and Soul and Power, 
For ever fresh in sparkling splendour, 

Yet changed and changing hour by hour ? 
Slight is the shed it trembleth under, 

Yet all which stands from Zone to Zone, 
Whatever wakes thy Love or Wonder 

Thou hast and knowest through this alone ! 


And canst thou name that crystal Diamond 
Whose lightning strikes, but never burns ? 

All Earth reveals of most sublime and 
Grotesqne are painted there by turns. 

The Vault where suns and planets cluster 
Within its wondrous concave glows ; 

Yet faint is all this borrowed lustre 


Compared with that itself bestows. 
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« Es Sihert dich meilenweit von dannen.” 


It whirls thee endless miles in distance, 
Yet in one spot for ever tarries— 
No pinions yield its flight assistance, 
Yet through the air its load it carries. 
| With more than all the swiftest motion 
That ever bore the wanderer far, 
It speeds thee o’er the waste of Ocean 
Like Thought’s most rapid Lightning-car ; 
Quick as the twinkling of a star! 


~ 





“ Es steht ein gross gerduming Haus.” 


A wide and vast and vaulted Dome 
On shadowy pillars stands sustained : 
Unsummoned, none from thence may roam, 
Yet in it none have e’er remained. 
With wondrous art and skill excelling 
Are all its Chambers decked and dight ; 
The one grand Lamp throughout this dwelling 
Draws from itself unwaning light : 
Its crystal Roof is framed alone 
Of one unbroken diamond stone ; 
\ Yet none who have surveyed it 


. 


E’er saw the Hanp that made it. 





«“ Von Perlen haut sich eine Briicke.” 


A Bridge arises glitteringly 

High, high above a grizzled Sea : 

Of mottled pearl it seems, and gilded, 
And in a moment’s time ‘twas builded. 


Beneath its overarching Bow 

The tallestmasted vessels go : 

Itself no burden ever bore ; 

But, look again !—it shines no more. 


} A Flood first gave it birth—and now 
Mid floods and mists it rears its brow. 
What Bridge may this be? Tell me fairly— 
And Who has decked its tints thus rarely ? 





Schiller has left upon record a 
striking apostrophe, penned at three 
and twenty, to the grave of Rousseau, 
and of this a translation lies beside 
us ; but there is a little bird who 
whispers us that we must heroically 
reduce it to a heap of tinder—so, 
there! wehave done so. He—but no— 
it is evident from our promptness to 
obey her that this little bird is a she— 
she tells‘us that if we shoulds uffer it to 
go forth, Schiller himself would have 


Vou, V. 


the very blackest crow in five score 
to pluck with us hereafier; and her we 
verily believe. When Schiller wrote 
this apostrophe he knew neither him- 
self nor the author of Emilius. Suc- 
ceeding years afforded him practical 
proof that the necessary tendency of 
such writings as those of Rousseau 
must ever be to disorganize the struc- 
ture of Society, and drive the plough- 
share of destruction over the fairest 
harvests of the heart. That “ Grand 


E 
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Panoramic View of the French Revo- 
lution” which was unrolled before the 
eyes of Europe, and had more specta- 
tors than admirers, spoiled his fancy 
for Spectacle in general ; and he, the 
Poet of Enthusiasm all his life, never- 
theless lived to discover that the 
hiding-places wherein the personifica- 
tions of his early abstractions had 
taken refuge were not traceable upon 
any known geographical mappe-monde. 
These experiences were not lost upon 
him ; and, in truth, it might be diffi- 
cult to name a poet whose works 
abound more in testimonies of deep 





[Jan. 


reverence for the ancient and canon- 
ized forms of life than Schiller’s. Our 
limits warn us to be as slightly diffuse 
as possible, but the lines to the Mad- 
chen von Orleans are so characteristical 
of the changed spirit in which Time 
and Truth at length taught him to sur- 
vey many things, that we cannot forbear 
allotting them a place here. In these 
lines Schiller stands face to face with 
Voltaire ; and bitterer than the draught 
that Francis Arouet has been called 
from the Vaults of the Pantheon to 
swaliow, need no epicure in wormwood 
wine desire his potation to be. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. (Jeanne d’'Arc ) 


“ Das edle Bild der Menschheit zu verhiihnen.” 


At thee the Mocker sneers in cold derision ; 
Through thee he seeks to desecrate and dim 
Glory for which he hath no soul or vision, 
For God and Angel are but sounds with him. 
He makes the jewels of the heart his booty, 
And scoffs at Man’s Belief and Woman’s Beauty. 


Yet thou—a lowly shepherdess !—descended 
Not from a kingly but a godly race, 


Art crowned by Poesy! 


Amid the splendid 


Of Heaven’s high stars she builds thy dwellingplace, 
Garlands thy temples with a wreath of Glory, 


And swathes thy memory 


in eternal Story. 


The Base of this weak world exult at seeing 
The Fair defaced, the Lofty in the dust ; 


Yet grieve not! 


There are godlike hearts in being 
Which worship still the 


Beautiful and Just. 


Let Momus and his mummers please the crowd , 
Of nobleness alone a noble mind is proud. 


The allusion in stanzas one and three 
is to the infamous poem, La Pucelle. 
It may here be remarked, in conjunc- 
tion with what has already been stated, 
that, owing to an uncommon, though 
not isolated idiosyncrasy, Schiller was 
never able to perceive the beauty of 
that species of wit which has become 
so famous under the title of persiflage. 
He understood the Philosophy of 
Sneering as indifferently as Champol- 
lion understood the Hieroglyphics. 
He did not teach, with Rabelais, that 


Jackpuddingism constitutes the genuine 
business of Life, or think, with Byron, 
that the Universe is merely a wider 
showbox. His mind, like that of Dante, 
and Wordsworth,and Milton,and every 
great poet whose genius is an integer, 
was wholly unpoisoned by any sym- 
pathy with the Ludicrous. Fiir eine 
Comodie hatte er einst einen Stoff' gefun- 
den, (says one of his biographers) fwhlte 
sich aber zu fremd fiir diese Gattung.* 
No doubt. Like Manicheeus, he recog- 
nised but two Realities, the Good and 


* He had at one time collected materials for a comedy, but soon felt that his genius 


was too foreign from this species of composition. 
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the Evil, and he loved the one and he 
loathed the other too intensely to 
make a mere laughing-stock of either. 
Mephistopheles, it is true, was born 
in his day, and travelled (by night) 
from France into Deutschland with 
purpose to circulate the Devil’s Elixir 
—a yet more infernal decoction, by the 
bye, than Hoffman’s—among the unso- 
B isticated pipe-smokers of the North. 

ut if Goethe had not caught him and 
up-shut him in a cage, (casting at the 
same time a somewhat showy and tawdry 
robe over his nakedness, so as to ren- 
der him an attractive object of popular 
curiosity) Schiller, believe it, was the 
very hero upon Earth to have planted 
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his great heel, shod with pitiless iron, 
upon the head of the Dates and 
emphatically squabashed him for an 
eternity of twelvemonths. 

Even the lighter weapon of playful 
satire exhibits (and one is glad that it 
exhibits) an awkward appearance in 
his grasp. It is a cat o’ three tails, flou- 
rished up and downward by a stalwart 
knight, who can never doff his armour 
or dismount from his charger. The 
most forlorn part of the joke is that 
this little instrument of annoyance is 
exercised against shadows. Here, for 
instance, have we a lash or two at that 
vaguest of all intangibilities, Metaphy- 
sics. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


Gut, dasz ich euch, ihr Hern, &c. 


PUPIL. 
Gentlemen Sages, I greet you! I’m heartily glad we are met, 
*Tis my necessity eggs me to trouble you as to some small things 


ARISTOTLE, 


Quick to the point, my good Sir, we have here got the Jena Gazette, 
Have it in Hell with us here, and are fully enlightened on all things. 


PUPIL. 
Better and better! Tis pleasant when doctors agree on agreeing. 
Give me a general axiom, available everywhere. 


FIRST. 
Cogito, ergo sum. I think, I am therefore in being : 
Granting the Premises just, the Deduction is certainly square.* 


PUPIL. 


Cogito, ergo sum! Bah!—this is to darken and smother things. 
Surely I often existed when Thought and the Mind lay asleep. 


SECOND. 
As there be Things in existence, so is there a Thing of all other Things ; 
And in this Thing of all other Things swim we as fish in the deep.t 


THIRD. 


That I take leave to upset. As to Things, I myself am the Whole ; 
Everything else but myself I put down as a Bubble and Name-Thing.} 


* So saith Descartes.— Trans. 
+ Malebranche, I fancy.— Trans. 


+ The reader may recollect Byron’s lines :— 


What a sublime discovery ’twas to make the 
Universe Universal Egoism, 
That all’s ideal, all ourselves / 


This was a favorite doctrine with the Idealists of France and Germany about the 


close of the last century. 


Egoism supposes all certainty to be limited by Conscious- 
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FOURTR. 
Me, I admit of two things: I allow there’s a World, and a Soul. 
As to the Thing, I don’t know it, but both of these things are the same thing. * 


FIFTH, 
Nought of the Soul do I know, and no more of the Thing, by the by. 
Both may appear to me, certes, but neither has more than Appearance.+ 


SIXTH, 


I, as I take it, am I ; but in case I suppose that the I 
Cannot be Ego, why then, | have shewn a Non-Ego, tis clear hence.t 


SEVENTH. 
Representation exists, and hence there’s a thing represented, 
Also a first Representer ; now count them; you'll find you have three. || 


PUPIL, 


, 
Doctors! ’Tis all very fine, but somehow I'm still discontented : 
Give me a general principle, something to seize and to see. 


EIGHTH, 
Friend! we have gat nothing else: Thou hast gone Metaphysica’s round. 
But as to Practical Knowledge, so runs it: Thou canst, for thou oughtest. 


PUPIL. 


Well! if in Reason’s dominions there’s nothing besides to be found, 
Give me a help for the Conscience when Passion is blindest and hottest. 


DAVID HUME. 


Waste not your breath on the rubbish! Their brains have been addled by Kant : 
1 am alone in my glory. Ask me for the knowledge you want. 


ness, As no man is conscious of any existence but his own, he can have no certainty 
for any existence but his own. But the probability is, that the term Certainty may 
have been erroneously understood by the Egoists, In reference to metaphysical 
speculations generally it may be remarked that if reasoners were to adopt the advice 
of Locke, viz. if they were to define the leading phrases they make use of, a better 
understanding might prevail among them.— Trans. 

*Spinosa? Perhaps.— Trans. 

+A Berkeleyan, probably. Apropos des bottes: Belsham’s answer to Berkeley is 
too neat: he observes that although it is a contradiction that sensations should exist 
out of the mind that perceives them, it is no contradiction that matter should exist 
as the cause of sensations. Very pithy mode this of settling a dispute. Berk. The 
thing is a downright absurdity, .Bel. The thing is no absurdity at all. Voila 
laffaire finie. But the real point at issue, friend Belsham, is not Whether our sen- 
sations be caused by that which we have agreed to call matter, but Whether the 
existence of an inert, unextended, abstract something, viewed without reference to the 
existence of accidental preperties, be essential ta the production of those sensations. 
If it be, you have the Bishop in a cleft stick. If it be not, you must allow that his 
theory, though still a hypothesis, (for the non-necessity of the existence of matter is 
not, after all, demonstrative evidence against the fayt of that existence) is, at least, 
an ingenious one, and that the man who is strong enough to overthrow it will first 
survey it rather frequently.— Trans. 

¢ Kant and Fichte,— Trans. 


|| This gentleman seems to-be of tlhe same way of thinking as No. 5.— Trans. 


ad 
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~ A POINT IN LAW. 
I have been sneezing from childhood: Pray tell me, some learned Professor, 
Can I establish from thence a demonstrable claim to my nose? 


PUFFENDORF. 


Truly, the matter is doubtful : Still, as you were prior possessor, 
Yours is a primary right, as the Statute on Property shews. 


A SCRUPLE OF CONSCIENCE. 
Others I willing! help ; but it pleases me, this my philanthropy, 
Wherefore I fear that my virtue is not of the genuine quality. 


THE DECISION. 


Nothing remains for you, then, but to wait for your day of misanthropy; . 
Then you may serve those you:hate without shocking your sense’ of morality. 


But enough of this. What have we ¢elles, which give us afresh the heart 
next?  Kleinigkeiten—which being and soul of the poet—here Frederic 
(badly) interpreted, meaneth bagatelles. the Great is himself again. 

But be it so—they are at least baga- 


+ 


THE POWER OF WOMAN. 
“ Miichtig seyd ihr! ihr seyd’s durch der Gegenwart ruhigen Zauber.” 


Whence hath Woman her might ? From the single spell of her presence. 
Stratagem’s labour is lost where Nature appealeth in vain :-— 
Vigour and dignified pride are the Man’s existence and essence, 
‘ But through her meekness and weakness the Woman alone can reign. 
Some, it is true, have swayed by a spirit and genius uncommon, 
Yet is the crown of the Woman diviner than that of the Queen : 
Beauty outshineth Gold; ’tis the genuine sceptre of Woman :— 


Where it is seen it is victor, is victor because it is seen ! 


THE SOWER. 
“ Siehe! voll Hoffnung vertraust du der Erde den goldenen Samen.” 
Thou strewest o’er Earth’s bosom, O, Man! the golden seeds 
Whose blossoms droop and die while as yet the vales are vernal : 
+ Why failest thou to sow in the soil of Time those deeds 
Of Goodness and of Beauty whose Fruit shall bloom eternal ? 


TO THE AUTHOR OR THE ARTIST.-— 
“ Kannsit du nicht allen gefallen.durch deine Kunst und dein Handwerk.” 


If by thy works of Genius or of Art 
Thou canst not hope to move 

All Mankind, with one universal heart, 
To wonder and to love, 

Despair not yet : to thee ’tis still allowed 
To seek the second place: 

Go !—labour for the Few: to please the crowd 
Is pitiful and base. ee 


' 


HEAD AND HEART. 
“ Allen gehdrt was du denkst.” 

Thy Thoughts, thy Mind belong to all Mankind, 
Thy Heart, thy Feelings to Thyself alone : 
Then wouldst thou make the Deity thine own, 

Enshrine him rather in thy Heart than Mind. 
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THE FAIREST SIDE. 
“ Sahest du nie die Schinheit im Augenblicke des Leidens” 


Hast thou never seen 
Beauty’s bright eye beaming 
Through the tears of Sadness ? 
Hast thou never seen 
Lovely features gleaming 
In the glow of Gladness ? 
Beauty never hast thou seen aright, 
Gladness never in its roseate light. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE UNION. 
“ Warum will sich Geschmack und Genie so selten vereinen ?” 


In vain would Art and Rule unite 
Genius and Taste ; the task is idle ; 

The latter dreads the former’s might ; 
The former spurns the latter’s bridle. 


THE PRESENT GENERATION. 
“ War es immer wie jetzt ?” 
This generation is indeed bewildering— 
All things are shaken out of joint and tune : 


The oldest men are now the merest children, 
And children (this is worse!) are men too soon ! 


SAINT PETER’S CHURCH. 
“ Suchst du das Unermeszliche hier.” 
Thou feelest that thou losest 
Thyself amid its greatness.—Go, spectator ! 
And learn that if thou chusest, 
Thou mayest become immeasurably greater. 
y ys 


ANTICIPATION AND RETROSPECTION. 
“ In den Ocean schifft mit tausend Masten der Jiingling.” 


Wide away, when wave and tempest wrestle, 
Wide and far away, with noblest motion, 

Sweeps the Stripling’s myriadmasted vessel 
Proudly through the thunders of the ocean. 

Slowly in his boat the Old Man steers 

Where the lone and silent port appears. 


GERMAN COMEDY. 
“ Thoren hdtten wir wohl.” 
We Germans fail in comedy, a fact 
Which must astonish foreign critics after 
They shall have learned that when our players act 
Their efforts commonly excite our laughter. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE CROWD. 
«“ Einem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Giéttin.” 


Philosophers, O Science! tell the world that thou 
Art a celestial maid whose praise no tongue can utter : 
Whereto the world responds, ‘ Ay, ay, you mean the cow 
From which we draw the milk that makes our cheese and butter.’ 
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The last specimen I shall here hazard 
from this great poet is remarkable as 
being the only piece in which he speaks 
unreservedly and at length of himself, 
the sunshine and clouds of his life, his 
early expectations, his harsh disap- 


pointments in after years, and the 
solace that yet remained for him. The 
picture is a painful one to contemplate, 
and were it not from the hand of a 
master one would feel reluctant to ob- 
trude it upon public notice. 





THE UNREALITIES. 


« So willst du treulos von mir scheiden.” 


And dost thou faithlessly abandon me ? 

Must thy cameleon phantasies depart ? 

Thy griefs, thy gladnesses take wing and flee 
The bower they | builded in this lone ly heart ? 
O, Summer of Existence, golden, glowing ! 
Can nought avail to curb thine onward motion ? 
In vain! The river of my years is flowing 
And soon shall mingle with the eternal ocean. 


Extinguished in dead darkness lies the sun 
That lighted up my shivered world of wonder ; 
Those fairy bands ‘Imagination spun 

Around my heart have long been rent asunder. 
Gone, gone for ever is the fine belief 

The’ all-too-generous trust in the Ideal ; 

All my Divinities have died of grief, 

And left me wedded to the Rude and Real. 


As clasped the enthusiastic Prince* of old 

The lovely statue, stricken by its charms, 

Until the marble, late so dead and cold, 
Glowed into throbbing life beneath his arms, 
So fondly round enchanting Nature’s form 

I too entwined my passionate arms, till, pressed 
In my embraces, she began to warm 

And breathe and revel in my bounding breast. 


And, sympathising with my virgin bliss, 


The speechless things of Earth received a tongue : 


They gave me back Affection’s burning kiss, 
And loved the Melody my bosom sung: 

Then sparkled hues of Life on tree and flower, 
Sweet music from the silver fountain flowed ; 
All soulless images in that brief hour 

The Echo of my Life divinely glowed ! 


How struggled ull my feelings to extend 
Themselves afar beyond their prisoning bounds ! 
O! how I longed to enter Life and blend 


Me with its words and deeds, its shapes and sounds ! 


This human theatre, how fair it beamed 
While yet the curtain hung before the scene ! 
U prolled, how little then the arena seemed ! 
That little how contemptible and mean ! 


* Pygmalion. 
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How roamed, imparadised in blest illusion, 

With soul to which upsoaring Hope lent pinions, 
And heart as yet unchilled by Care’s intrusion, 
How roamed the stripling-lord through his dominions! 
Then Fancy bore him to the palest star 

Pinnacled in the lofty ether dim : 

Was nought so elevated, nought so far, 

But thither the Enchantress guided him! 


With what rich reveries his brain was rife ! 

What adversary might withstand him long ? 

How glanced and danced before the Car of Life 
The visions of his thought, a dazzling throng ! 
For there was Fortune with her golden crown, 
There flitted Love with heartbewitching boon, 
There glittered starrydiademed RENown, 

And Trurn, with radiance like the sun of noon ! 


But ah! ere half the journey yet was over, 

‘That gorgeous escort wended separate ways ; 

All faithlessly forsook the pilgrim-rover, 

And one by one evanished from his gaze. 

Away inconstant-handed Forrune flew ; 

And while the thirst of Knowledge burned alway, 
The dreary mists of Doubt arose and threw 
Their shadow over Trutn’s resplendent ray. 


I saw the sacred garlandcrown of Fame 
Around the common brow its glory shed : 
The rapid Summer died, the Autumn came, 
And Love, with all his necromancies, fled, 
And ever lonelier and silenter 

Grew the dark images of Life’s poor dream, 
Till scarcely o’er the dusky scenery there 
The lamp of Hops itself could cast a gleam. 


And now, of all, Who, in my day of dolor, 

Alone survives to clasp my willing hand ? 

Who stands beside me still, my best consoler, 

Aud lights my pathway to the Phantomstrand ? 

Thou, Frrenpsuip! stancher of our wounds and sorrows, 
From whom this lifelong pilgrimage of pain 

A balsam for its worst afflictions borrows ; 

Thou whom I early sought, nor sought in vain ! 


And thou whose labours by her light are wrought, 
Soother and soberer of the spirit’s fever, 

Who, shaping all things, ne’er destroyest aught, 
Calm Occupation ! thou that weariest never! 
Whose efforts rear at last the mighty Mount 

Of Life, though merely grain on grain they lay, 
And, slowly toiling, from the vast account 

Of Time strike minutes, days and years away ! 


1835.] 


In the next selection I shall endea- 
vour to convey to the reader some idea 
of two of Schiller’ slonger poems—The 
Lay of the Bell, and The Message to 
the Iron Foundry, the former of which 
is without a parallel in the anthology 
of any country. In the meantime [ 
shall take the opportunity afforded me 
by the conclusion of the present notice 
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to cite the testimony of Goethe to the 
worth, talents and sufferings of his 
friend, (for of the last he also had his 
share.) Schiller needed not the eulogy 
of Goethe; but Goethe’s voluntary 
tribute of homage at the shrine of one 
certainly his inferior in general intel- 
lectual power, is truly honorable to 
himself. 


His cheek burned with a red and redder glow, 

Born of that Youth which never fled his soul, 
That Spirit which subdued his bitterest foe, 

And bowed the opposing world to his control, 
That ardent Faith which, whether glancing low 

Or soaring high, still sought the One grand goal— 
So Goopness might but flourish, triumph, sway, 
So Nosvengss at last might find its conquering day ! 


You saw him, how with giant march he trode 

The world-wide sphere of human Power and Will, 
How rapidly and sanguinely he strode 

Through all climes and times—and with incredible skill 
Read the dark scroll that human nature shewed, 

While wrestling in the midst of us, with ill 
And anguish :—you remember all his story, 
His darkbright meteor-life and years of tristful glory. 


For he and Suffering early were allied— 
To her his destiny was consecrate, 
Till in her constant arms the martyr died, 
And we, who had feared, were left to mourn his fate: 
But fetterless, exalted, purified, 
His spirit found elsewhere its true estate ; 
And all we marked in him of dark and troubled 
Time and the mighty Grave have hallowed and ennobled. 


And many a soul that, startled by the light 
Of his bright mind, would once have quenched its beauty, 
Now, spellchained by the Necromancer’s might, 
Yields heartwarm admiration as a duty. 
His genius, mounting to the loftiest height, 
OF man’s whole Treasury of Thought made booty. 
Rich be his meed! The tribute Time began 
Eternity shall fully render to the man.* 


Whereunto let us all respond Amen ! 


* From the Epilogzu Schiller’s Glocke. The very existence of this fine poem 
has hitherto remained unnoticed by any English writer. 
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HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS—SECOND NIGHT. 


On the next evening, Hugh Roe re- 
quired no solicitation to do full justice 
to such fare as the liberality of the 
warden had afforded ; and, when left 
alone with his fellow captives and their 
friendly guard, he was the first to de- 
mand of Turlogh another tale for their 
amusement. 

“My chains have all day hung 
lighter,” said he, “in expectation of 
another hour’s forgetfulness of their 
restraint. Let me again walk with the 
steps of a free dreamer beside brave 
men and fair ladies. Come, Turlogh, 
beat me down these black and hideous 
walls, and show me again the free 
prospect of waving wild woods and 
tlowing rivers, blue mountains of mist, 
and the dun deserts where red deer 
are running free upon the backs of 
Corry Vanacht or Gougan More.” 

“1 also long,” said Art, “to hear of 
generous actions and brave exploits, of 
loves, friendships, loyalty, and kindness ; 
for my heart is sick of the sounds of 
violence, and malice, and treachery that 
here .cease not day by day to remind 
us of man’s cruelty and baseness. I 
pray thee then, good Turlogh, let 
thy tale be one of honest men and 
chaste women; giving the right its 
due reward, and rendering full retri- 
bution to the wrong.” 

“TI will, if it so please you, my noble 
masters,” said Turlogh, “ proceed with 
the second woe of Irish story—the 
Death of the Children of Lir: that of 
Clan Usnach having been the first. 
And although the tale be tragical, yet, 
in the end, true piety obtains for the 
persecuted princess and her brothers, 
the best reward of patience under mis- 
fortune—a happy death and the cer- 
tain hope of a crown of glory in a 
better world.” 

“ These woes of Irish story,” said 
Henry, “are to my mind too ancient 
and uncouth. Tell me your tale as 
you would tell me of a present adven- 
ture ; and I will keep pace with you 
far better than when you march upon 
these stilts, as it were, of antique 
phrases. I had rather hear a song of 
Agnew than a lay of Oisin: I had 


rather hear a tale of our own or our 
grandsire’s times, than fables of Tuatha 
De Danan enchantments, or of Finian 
prodigies.” 

“ Ah, Henry,” cried Art, “thou wert 
surely destined by nature for a Brehon 
or an Ollamh ; or rather, in truth, for a 
doctor among these strange unbelievers, 
the Saxon lawyers! If the Lord De- 
puty did but hear thy grave judg- 
ments on our old popish romances, 
thou wouldst, without doubt, be sum- 
moned to the council, where, as I hear 
they are now busied in enacting new 
statutes against wolves, priests, and 
unshaven story-tellers, such as Turlogh 
Buy.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Hugh, “taunt not 
kind Henry, with the possession of that 
in which we are both deficient. I 
care not, I confess, for my own part, 
whether the tale be ancient or modern, 
Finian or Elizabethan ; let it only do 
its work of entertainment, and I am 
content : and as we have had our Clan 
Usnach last night, let Henry name 
his story now.” 

“ Be it so,” said Art, “and Henry, 
my heart’s brother! forgive me if [ 
have said aught to offend thy better 


judgment.” 


“ Nothing, nothing, dear Art,” cried 
his brother, “I only fear lest my 
colder manner of speech may have 
damped thy ardent expectation of en- 


joyment : let the tale be as Turlogh 


pleases—he best knows what will 
answer best our different dispo- 
sitions.” 

“ Then, noble princes,” said Turlogh, 
*T shall tell you a tale that seems to 
me to be suitable to all your tastes, 
which I learned of a friar in the church 
of Killeshin, when last in O’More’s 
country with the Earl, my late master. 
I have seen confirmation of its truth 
in a certain pleasant chronicle much 
studied among the English nobles, 
written by a French gentleman of note, 
named Froissard ; but that which I have 
heard is, doubtless, the truer, as it is 
the fuller and more explicit history.” 
So saying, Turlogh addressed himself 
to his tale. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF KILLESHIN, 


On a pleasant autumn evening, 
towards the end of the reign of King 
Richard the Second, the horseboys and 
galloglass quartered about the court- 
yard of Killeshin Castle, a strong pile 
hard by the ancient church of that 
name, in O’More’s county, were started 
from the various games and recreations 
in which they whiled away their 
leisure hours, by the sudden appear- 
ance of a horseman who urged his 
panting steed up the green slope to 
the gates at a desperate but tottering 
pace. He bore al the marks of recent 
conflict and rough-riding: his torn man- 
tle streamed loose from his shoulders ; 
his head was bare, and he reeled in the 
saddle, as if exhausted by loss of blood. 

“ Ababoo!” cried a young battle- 
axe-man, starting from the dice-board, 
and clapping his hands, “ what mis- 
chief has happened to Black Donogh, 
the chief's gilly ?. Donogh Dhu, son of 
my mother’s brother,” he exclaimed, 
as the horseman cast himself from his 
reeking and jaded charger, and stood 
panting for breath to tell his errand, 
“who has done this? who has drawn 
the blood of a Mac Ranall in the woods 
of Slieumargie ?” 

“Where is the chief?” cried the 
clansman ; “ I will go to him at once. 
Let him stab me where I stand if he 
think fit! Let it be my blame and 
mine only—lI care for nothing that 
can happen after this.” 

“ Bones of Saint Bride! after what?” 
cried his kinsman; “has Fitzgerald 
driven a prey into Kildare, or is Dun- 
amase fired by the Butlers ?” 

“I would rather, Rory Buy, see the 
rock of Dunamase level with the mea- 
dows of Moy Liffey,” replied Donogh 
Dhu ; “I would rather see the whole 
clan Gerald sunk in the deepest pools 
of the Barrow, and my own wretched 
body lowest of them all, than have to 
say before these gates of Killeshin, 
what I have to say this day. Bro- 
thers, this is a black day for the house 
of O’Nolan—Sir Ever Oge is slain.” 

“Slain!” echoed a hundred voices ; 
“the Ierna Oge slain! the only branch 
of the old tree of honour lopped off, 
and you live to bear the tidings ?” 

“ i will not long survive them,” said 
Donogh faintly, leaning against the 
shoulder of his horse for support, as all 
drew back in sudden horror and exe- 


cration. “Ay, Fleetfoot! let me 
take from thee the service that my 
own kind deny me,” he said bitterly ; 
“1 will never mount thee again, I 
think, my dun garran! Will no one 
help me to the hall? I would fain 
see the chief himself before I ——.” 

He could say no more ; his limbs 
sunk under him, and he slid forward 
on the ground at his horse’s feet. 

“ Stand back,” cried an authoritative 
voice, as the now commiserating crowd 
closed around the body tendering their 
late assistance ; stand back, my chil- 
dren. What ails my true man, dark 
Donogh ?” 

The speaker was a tall and noble 
looking personage, advanced in years, 
but nothing impaired by old age ; his 
dress costly, his aspect mild and bene- 
volent. 

“Ha!” cried he, as a dull puddle of 
blood welling with slow increase from 
under the prostrate body, caught his 
eye, “here is murder done at my 
door—villains, by whom has Donogh 
Dhu been stabbed ?” 

The men around looked with 
conscious confusion on one another; 
but ere any had found words to preface 
the dreadful intelligence, the speaker 
proceeded—* Lift the body, ye villains, 
and bear it to the hall where the 
wound may be looked to—but how ? 
what? you stare and stammer, and 
gaze like guilty men on one another. 
Come hither, Rory Buy Mac Ranall— 
I was wont to love thee for thine 
honesty. Look at me, sirrah, and say 
what means all this ?” 

“ O’Nolan,” replied Rory Buy, salut- 
ing the chief by his title, “I know no 
more of this tragedy than that ’tis searce 
a minute since Donogh Dhu rode hither 
sore wounded, and fell into this swoon ; 
having first given us’ such doleful 
tidings that I would cut the right hand 
off my body to be able to believe them 
untrue.” 

“ What tidings, sirrah—aught touch- 
ing my son? speak, villain, do you 
dare to dally with your chief?” 

“ O’Nolan,” said the clansman, 
“we have heard no more, than that 
Sir Ever Oge has come by harm in 
Donogh Dhu’s company: but here 
come some who will satisfy your noble- 
ness, alas, I fear too surely, both when 
and how.” 
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As he spoke, loud lamentations were 
heard in the valley, and a crowd ap- 
peared toiling up the steep ascent with 
slow steps and mournful cries and 
gestures. In front, on a rude bier of 
branches, was something wrapped in a 
cloak. As they neared, a human arm 
and hand covered with a hawking glove, 
became visible hanging over one side. 
Blood ‘dropped from between the sup- 
ports upon the mantles of the bearers, 
and left a mottled track upon the grass 
behind. 

“My son, my son!” cried the dis- 
tracted father, and covered his eyes 
with lis hands, as if with the sight of 
his misfortune he could have shut out 
its reality. But soon recovering his 
fortitude, he advanced, with seeming 
calmness, and said, “Set down your 
burden, friends and kinsmen, and let 
me look upon the face of my boy. Fi 
They set down the bier, and removing 
the cloak, discovered the dead body of 
a fair youth of eighteen, pierced with 
many wounds. “ Has this been done 
in private broil, or by malice of an- 
other ?” said the father, in a low voice. 
«“ Answer me,noble Cormack O'Connor.” 

“ O’Nolan,” replied he whom he 
had accosted, “the foul deed was 
done through the malice of your old 
enemies the MacGillpatricks. What 
I know of it I shall relate. 
hour since, in the glen, I was over- 
taken by Donogh Dhu, thy clansman, 
spent and bleeding, and bearing the 
corpse of Sir Ever ‘Oge upon his “steed 
before him. They had been surprised 
in the woods beyond Shrule, by the 
kern of Upper Ossory, headed by 
Rickard Roe MacGillpatrick, the 
arch traitor himself, who set upon 
them unawares, and slew all their com- 
pany upon the spot, saving himself ; 
and he made his escape, afte T taking 
many wounds in his young chief's 
defence. He lurked in the woods till 
the departure of the murderers ; then, 
returning, had discovered and brought 
away the body of Sir Ever, which he 
besought of me to bear hither for him, 
as his strength was fast failing ; and 
he earnestly. desired to supplicate thy 
forgiveness s for leading the Ierna Oge 
into that fatal adventure, ere he should 
give up the ghost.” 

The father, who, during the narra- 
tive, had stood with claspe od hands, 
gazing on the still features which wore 
a haughty expression of calm scorn in 
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the midst of all their disfigurement, 
now turned to question Donogh Dhu, 
whom he had thought, at first, merely 
in a swoon from loss of blood. The 
loyal servant was gone to his account 
before another tribunal. 

“ Bear the bodies in together,” said 
O’Nolan, “ place them in the hall, out 
of our sight, for a little space ; for I 
cannot look on my son’s face till the 
harness is on my body, in which I pur- 
pose to avenge his death. Friends and 
kinsmen, arm yourselves and mount. 
We must ride for the passes of Bawn 
Regan before day.” 

The crowd, who till now had stood 
silent in awe and astonishment, respond- 
ed by a fierce shout of vengeance. Ina 
moment the courtyard was ringing to 
the tramp of horses, the clattering of 
swords and axes, and the tumultuous 
execrations of the enraged clansmen, 
as they buckled on their arms and 
harness, or reined their chargers into 
line. O’Nolan himself, clad in a shirt 
of mail, his brows encircled by a hel- 
met, his shield slung round his neck, 
equipped with spear, claymore and 
skene, strode into the hall of the castle ; 
and, taking the cold hand of his son 
in his steel gauntlet, swore never to give 
over his feud against Ossory till either 
Rickard Roe MacGillpatrick or him- 
self should perish in its prosecution. 
The transition from the mild father of 
his people, to the implacable avenger 
of a savage feud, was complete ; and, 
as 0’ Nolan rushed from the house, and 
threw himself on his horse, the voice 
in which he issued his commands was 
as unlike that in which he had bespoke 
the bearers of his son’s bier, as was his 
martial bearing unlike the peaceful as- 
pect he had then worn. 

As he mounted, the monks from the 
neighbouring abbey appeared in the 
court-yard. “ Holy father,” cried 
O’Nolan to their leader, oj leave the 
burial of my dead boy, in your hands; 
spare nothing for his soul’s health ; and 
if I be not back on the fourth day, 
inter him as becomes the last of an 
ancient house. I commend my daugh- 
ter to the lady abbess of Saint Canice’ 8, 
whom you will summon to the charge 
of my household till my return, She 
is now motherless and brotherless— 
should I also be taken from her, 
I commit her to the guardianship 
of Omore, whose behests ye will 
obey in her regard. Now, kinsmen, 
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forward, or Ossory will gain the pass 
before us.” 

So saying he plunged the rowels 
into his steed, and dashed out of the 
gates, followed by two hundred 
mounted and mailed galloglass. 

Scarce had they crossed the draw- 
bridge, when they were met by a 
hurrying company of horse. 

“O’Nolan,” said the leader of the 
new comers, riding up and presenting 
the chief with a signet ring, “thou art 
mounted in good time; Kavanagh 
claims thy service against the English.” 

“ What say you, Sir Donell Kin- 
shella ?” cried O’Nolan, “see you not 
thet I am bound on my own feud 
against another ?—Donell, Donell ; 
my son, my Ever, my only stay and 
promise, is scarce yet cold from the 
murderous hands of MacGillpatrick !— 
King of the elements! how can Kava- 
nagh crave service of a father in such 
extremity? I cannot do it: my heart 
is on fire, and I care neither for life 
nor for allegiance, if I get not my 
revenge! I conjure you, as you love 
the memory of your mother’s father, 
stay me not; urge me not; for by the 
blessed bells of Ullard, I will ride 
against no man save Rickard Roe the 
bastard of Ossory, and his abettors, 
who this day slew my son in Shrule 
forest, until that feud is ended by the 
death of one of us two !—TI have suid it, 
and sworn it” 

“Then ride against the English, 
noble Brian,” said Kinshella, his coun- 
tenance clearing up from the deep shade 
of disappointment and distress that had 
overcast it on O’Nolan’s first refusal ; 
“ride on with a safe conscience against 
the general enemy ; for Rickard Mac- 
Gillpatrick is even now fighting against 
his natural allies, under the banners of 
Edmund of March, in Kildare. It was 
on his way to the traitor’s rendezvous 
at Castle Dermot, that the red dog of 
Durrow came through the pass of 
Shrule : my own scouts saw his party 
crossing the fords above Coole-ba- 
nagher.” 

“ Then God be praised that has 
saved me from the sin of rebellion 
against the best prince that ever reigned 
in Leinster!” cried O’Nolan, “ Come 
on, kinsmen; name the mustering 
ground, Sir Donell.” 

“The Moy of Tully Phelim,” re- 


plied Kinshella; “the word, Eri go 
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bragh ; and the route thither by the 
passes north of Cahirlogh.” So saying 
Dorell Dunn resumed his signet, and 
turning his horse’s head towards Duna- 
mase, proceeded with his men to raise 
O’More and O’Dempsey. 

At sunrise next morning, the woods 
of Castle Dermot resounded to the 
unaccustomed din of English drums 
and trumpets, as the army of the Earl 
of March wound their glittering 
way through passes that had been 
rarely trodden by Saxon foot since the 
time when the third Edward had with- 
drawn the barrier from Carlow Castle 
tothe Naas. Their vanguard, cased in 
plate armour, and bearing gay streamers 
on the ends of their long lances, had 
entered on a narrow stripe of open 
ground that lay along the verge of a 
rivulet, and were deploying into a dif- 
ferent order suitable to their less con- 
tracted line of march, when, on asudden, 
the skirts of the wood swarmed with a 

‘host of assailants, and a shower of 
javelins fell among their astonished 
ranks, while two hundred Irish horse- 
men followed with their long lances to 
thecharge. These were the Slieumargie 
galloglass upon their route to Tully 
Phelim. The English, wheeling into 
line, with their backs to the river, re- 
ceived the shock like gallant men, and 
the ground was soon covered with 
many dead on both sides. When the 
lances had been either cast or broken 
on either part, the fight was maintained 
at the point of the sword, and now, 
man singling man, it raged over the 
plain in a tumultuous series of single 
combats. Quarter was neither asked 
nor given; there was nothing to be 
seen but flickering blades and prostrate 
men and horses ; nothing to be heard 
but shouts and war cries and the clang of 
iron. Brian More O’Nolan had already 
struck down three antagonists; his 
blood was up, his frame dilated, and 
his whole aspect breathing furious pur- 
pose, when he suddenly checked the 
impetuous course of his charger, and 
in a voice distinctly heard over all the 
clamour and tumult of the field, called 
off his men, before whom the remnant 
of the enemy’s vanguard was momen- 
tarily giving ground; for the main 
body ‘of the Earl’s army was now in 
sight, and more than one shaft from 
the English longbow. had already fallen 
among the combatants. 
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It was with ill-suppressed reluctance 
that the Irish leader prepared to with- 
draw from a field, where a few minutes 
more would have given him a victory so 
complete as he seemed about achieving, 
and the more so, that one cavalier 
among the English who had twice en- 
deavoured to single him out, still con- 
tinued to press through the thickest of 
the fray with a daring which, while it 
challenged his admiration, provoked 
his. pride. The Englishman was 
sheathed in complete armour ; his 
closed visor concealed his face, but his 
figure was slight, and, although he 
fought with distinguished valour, it 
seemed as if he had been indebted for 
his success hitherto,as much to the weight 
and mettle of the magnificent horse he 
rode as to his own personal prowess. 
The fortune of the day was now turned ; 
the Irish horsemen again made for the 
woods out of which they had issued ; 
for, in the face of such a force as was 
now approaching, further contest, on 
the plain, would have been madness. 


The pursued were the — 
and foremost of those who hung on 
the broken rear of the Irish, was the 


English cavalier, whose sword had not 
been idle for a moment during the 
skirmish, 

Brian More, seeing him again doing 
such gallant service against him, rode 
back with the design of encountering 
him hand to hand; but ere he had 
reached the spot where this deter- 
mined champion was hotly engaged 
with two galloglass, a blow of a 
battle-axe beat the helmet from his 
head, and exposed the fair hair and 
flushed features of a youth hardly past 
the earliest prime of manhood. The 
emulous hostility of the chief gave 
way to astonishment and admiration ; 
but, as the warlike boy sprung from 
among the intercepting blows of his 
antagonists, and came charging down 
upon himself, a sudden flood of tender- 
ness and compassion rushed upon his 
heart, for the calm disdain of the fine 
features, the waving fair hair, and the 
graceful figure of his own Ever, as he 
had faced his death among MacGill- 
patrick’s men, the morning before, 
seemed magically summoned up before 
his eyes. He gazed on the Auimaslon 
youth—for his sword-arm was disabled, 
and hung, at length, idly by his side— 
as on an apparition ; the young Eng- 
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lishman, with equal wonder, beheld 
the red weapon, by which he had 
already expected his death-blow, re- 
turned to the sheath, as his now un- 
manageable charger bore him within 
arm’s length of the Irish captain. 
Brian More seized his bridle as he 
dashed past, and gazed again on his 
ingenuous countenance, now animated 
with all that haughty defiance mingled 
with eager expectation, that he so well 
remembered in his own lost boy. The 
illusion was complete ; the father tri- 
umphed over the warrior; his eyes 
filled with tears, and he cried, uncon- 
scious of his hearer’s ignorance of his 
language, “ Brother of my boy! I 
would save thee for that look, if there 
were not a man of my clan that had 
not suffered mischief at thy hands!” 
The bewildered youth could only 
reply by an appeal ‘of piteous amaze- 


ment ; but, at that instant, an arrow 
from the pursuing archery struck 
O’Nolan’s horse through the flank, 
and the tortured animal plunged 
forward in the agonies of death. 


The chief sprung from the ground, 
still grasping the reins of the young 
Englishman’s charger, and perceived 
that, short as the time occupied by 
this strange conference had been, the 
enemy had advanced close upon him 
and his prisoner, while his people, 
ignorant of his return to the rear, 
were already dispersed in the wood, 
and hurrying, by different routes, to 
their next place of rendezvous. There 
was no horse at hand, and to guide 
that of his captive, while mounted on 
another, would have been both difficult 
and retarding ; so, laying hold of the 
high peak of the Englishman's sad- 
dle, he vaulted on, behind the as- 
tonished but unresisting rider; and, 
giving the spur to his powerful charger, 
was soon out of arrow range, among 
the depths of the forest. 

He had not borne his captive far 
when he perceived that he was severely 
wounded, and felt him getting weaker 
in his arms. The flush of defiance 
had now left his face, and he leaned, 
with the sick repose of conscious help- 
lessness, upon the bosom of his captor. 
Brian More felt his breast penetrated 
with a strange affection for the helpless 
being resting on it. The likeness 
to his own son seemed stronger at 
every look; and every moment re- 
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vived his sorrow and softened his heart. 
When he found that they were safe from 
pursuit, he turned aside from the rude 
overshadowed track he had till then 
pursued, and bore his charge through 
briars and thickets into a glade of the 
forest, in the midst of which a clear 
spring reflected the open sky. Here 
he dismounted ; and, lifting his faint 
captive from the saddle, like a sick 
child, in his arms, he laid him upon 
the margin of the fountain, unbraced 
his armour, and with his scarf stanched 
the battle-axe wound in his arm. The 
youth’s faint eyes now expressed the 
utmost gratitude, and he murmured 
low thanks, but in a language unknown 
to Brian More. The chief sat down 
beside him, laid off his helmet, and 
bathed his own brows and hands in 
the tranquil waters. The clear foun- 
tain was reddened as he washed away 
the marks of conflict. The sight of 
such a pure and peaceful spot, stained 
for the first time, perhaps, since the 
waters had burst out of the earth’s 
green bosom, with the blood of slaugh- 
tered men, stung the soul of the chief 
with a pang as bitter as unwonted. He 
leaned his head upon his hand, and 
tears at length stole through his large 
fingers and dropped upon the water 
like a purifying sacrifice. 

A low groan from the wounded youth 
roused his attention. He turned and 
beheld him stretched motionless in the 
swoon which stanched bloed usually 
brings on a wounded man. His heart, 
already melted, now overflowed— 
*« Ever,my son,” he cried, “ you also are 
lying low! but Ever, child of my soul, 
yours is the swoon from which the 
wounded man awakens not in this life. 
Blame me not, my boy, that other 
hands are about you, or that the faces 
you loved to see are not watching over 
you. You have met your mother now, 
my heart’s treasure, your mother and 
the three bright boys and girls that 
went before you. Tell her, and tell 
them, Ever, that I would fain be with 
them ; but that my heart sinks in my 
breast when I think of my lonely Una, 
the last—and oh, dear angels, forgive 
your father if he do you ‘wrong—the 
best and fairest of you all!—Oh, heaven 
have compassion on my lonely orphan! 
—look down upon her, sweet Saint 
Bride! Mother of heaven, guide her, 
and guard her for ever!—~And, Ever, 
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tell our dark Hugh that he need not 
blush to meet you, for that Tubber- 
bawn has not run red with the only 
blood that shall yet be shed in your 
quarrel.— No, my brave boy, if you 
perished foully you shall be fearfully 
and fully avenged !—Ah, would to 
God, it had been my fortune before I 
should die, to have seen you by my 
side fighting for your land and people, 
as I saw this gallant young gentleman 
fight in the English van this day !— 
Alas, I cannot bear to look on his pale 
fair face, so like my own child’s, when 
they brought him home fresh from the 
blade of MacGillpatrick—so changed 
from the noble and ardent beauty that 
an hour ago reminded me of Ever, as 
he rode out on that black morning to 
Shrule wood. Gallant boy,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the faint English- 
man, now slowly reviving, “ does any 
father expect your return? does mother 
or sister keep a place at the evening 
board for you?” Ah, my fair youth, 
you may well look at me with thankful 
eyes—for I make a vow to Saint Bride, 
that when I shall have healed your 
wounds, and shown you our Irish sports 
and hospitality, I will return you free 
of ransom to your people, as an alms 
to heaven, that God may deal as mer- 
cifully with me and mine! You under- 
stand me not, but I shall soon bring 
one who will tell you in your own 
tongue what a sweet reward your valour 
this day has earned you.” Brian More 
rose, and leaving his gauntlets and 
helmet on the margin of the fount, to 
indicate the short absence he contem- 
plated, left his captive on the ground 
while he took a path that led into the 
woods, and was soon hid behind the 
close screen of thick foliage. 

In a short time he returned, bringing 
with him an aged man, whose long 
beard and coarse garment of black 
serge proclaimed a recluse. The her- 
mit, kneeling by the sick youth’s side, 
spoke to him in broken English, telling 
him not to be cast down, for that his 
generous captor would detain him only 
till his wounds might heal, and then, 
in consideration of bis youth and valour, 
restore him, free of ransom, to his 
friends. 

“T have no friends,” replied the cap- 
tive with a deep sigh; “had I had 
friends to live for, | should not have 
courted death as I have done this day.” 
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“ Who art thou ?” said the hermit. 

«“ Had I returned to the English 
camp to-day, | would be Sir Robert 
Fitz Thomas,” replied the youth, * but 
the spurs that I have won I shall never 
wear: 1 am, I fear, dying.” 

“ Not so, my son—with God’s help, 
not so,” cried the old man, hurrying to 
produce a phial of medicated waters, 
from which he administered tv his 
patient with the air of one skilled in 
the treatment of the sick. 

By this time, a score of the Slieu- 
margie galloglass had joined their cap- 
tain, and by his orders were busied in 
constructing a soft litter of wattled 
saplings. When this was finished, 
strewed with rushes and covered with 
a mantle, they placed upon it the 
young Geraldine—for his name asso- 


ciated him with the great house of 


Desmond—and elevating the whole to 
the shoulders of four men, awaited the 
further orders of the chief. 

“Rory Buy,” said O’Nolan, “to 
thee I entrust the care of this wounded 
gentleman and the command of these 
twelve galloglass. Bear him to the 
priory of Killeshin, with my instructions 
to the chief almoner that he want for 
no attendance or fit medicine. Lysagh 
Moyle, this holy hermit, will accom- 
pany you; he desires a safe-conduct 
to Killeshin, and will aid the sick gen- 
tleman in interpreting his wants. On 
your life see that he comes by no harm 
in your hands, and charge the same 
strictly upon the fathers. Good Lysagh, 
take thou this scarf for the lady Una ; 


tell her I plucked it from the shoulder of 


a Saxon warrior in the fight this morning, 
and send it to her for a token that I 
have not forgotten her in her sorrow. 
But we have already wasted too much 
time. Farewell, Sir Robert, look to 
your charge, Rory MacRanall. Now, 
my children, mount, and ride for 
Ardnehue.” So saying, O’Nolan de- 
parted with one body of his men, 
while the remainder proceeded with 
their charge, through the woods, in an 
opposite direction. 

Sick and faint, Fitz Thomas could 
mark nothing but the shifting clouds 
or receding foliage overhead as he lay 
supine upon his litter ; but the potion 
he had taken soon weighed down his 
eyes in total unconsciousness, and all 
seemed a blank till he awakened alone 
in a strange apartment, with a lamp 


burning by the head of the couch on 
which he lay, and an illuminated bre- 
viary open on a seat beside. 

He attempted to raise his head, to 
convince himself that it was not a 
dream ; but the stiffness and pain of 
his arm reminded him of the strange 
events of the last day, and the throb- 
bing of his temples, and _parching 
heat of his body, told too plainly that 
fever was about to be added to the 
pain of his wound. Sounds, too, were 
ringing in his ears which he at first 
thought voices of persons overhead. 
They then seemed to be but the chim- 
ing in his own brain. Again they rose 
audibly from without: Fitz Thomas 
had never heard sounds so sweetly 
plaintive before. They grew nearer, 
clearer, and more wildly mournful at 
every note; now rising in almost 
painful sweetness, now sinking and 
floating away in murmured music, 
hardly to be distinguished from the 
sighing of a night breeze ; then, again, 
drawing the very soul of the listener 
out in the ringing harmony of voices, 
mingling as they rose to a swell of 
lamentation inexpressibly touching. 
Fitz Thomas listened in doubt, nay, 
almost in terror; for his situation was 
such as might have admitted alarm in 
the most courageous Wounded, 
fevered, alone, he knew not where, at 
the dead of night, approached by 
sounds of almost unearthly solemnity 
and mourrfulness, his heart beat fear- 
fully fast, and his eyes began to wander 
as he looked with momentary expec- 
tation of some equally strange appear- 
ance down the narrow vaulted passage, 
through which a half-drawn curtain 
gave the view of a heavy door at the 
farther end. Beyond, there seemed to 
be a large apartment ; for the sounds 
were now reverberated as from an 
arched roof, as the chanters, he 
thought, entered from the distance. 
Shafts of light now streamed through 
the crevices of the door, and soon 
after a gentle push from some one in 
passing, opened it far enough partially 
to disclose the scene without. 

Fitz Thomas beheld a portion of the 
interior of a church, the richness and 





splendour of which struck him with no” 


less udmiration than surprise. He 
could not see the altar; but a silver 
censer swinging across the foreground 
of that part of the edifice which game 
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within the scope of his eye, showed 
that it was the. scene of some solemn 
religious ceremony. Presently a bier 
was borne past on the shoulders of 
wildly attired men. Monks followed 
with a multitude of tapers. Then 
came female mourners with dishevelled 
hair, singing the dirge. It died away 
at length, and in its place single voices 
were heard alternately chanting what 
seemed to Fitz Thomas, from the few 
words that he occasionally caught, to 
be the Latin service of the dead. 
This was succeeded by a voice more 
animated, as of one pronouncing a 
funeral oration ; but the language was 
unknown to the listener. The emo- 
tions of the speaker were, however, so 
strongly expressed, that the character 
of the mingled lament and panegyric, 
with all its passionate appeals and 


tender eulogiums, could not be 
mistaken. When this had ceased, 


there was a stir among those without, 
and a lane seemed to be opened down 
the nave of the church for the ap- 
proach of some one of superior rank. 
At the same moment, the door, through 
which the scene had been till now 
but partially visible, swung back as the 
throng pressed to the wall, and gave 
to the view of Fitz Thomas the whole 
eastern end of the choir, with its high 
altar glittering over the heads of the 
people in the light of innumerable 
tapers. On a raised platform, imme- 
diately in front, lay the corpse of a 
young man, the rigid white features 
painfully distinct against the shadow 
of the cornice above. Ecclesiastics 
stood round in tissned vestments that 
flashed dazzlingly in the light at 
every motion of the wearers: the 
crowd beneath kept an awful silence, 
broken only by occasional sobs from 
the females. The lane now closed 
behind the advaucing procession. The 
persons composing it were concealed 
by the intervening crowd ; but when 
they asceuded the steps leading from 
the base of the platform, Fitz Thomas 
beheld a young and lovely girl sup- 
ported by two sisters of a religious 
order, kneel down by the side of the 
corpse, with clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes, while her lips moved in 
silent prayer ; and a hush, like that of 
the grave, fell over the spectators. 
At length she rose, kissed the cold 
lips of the dead man, and in a voice 
Vou. V. 
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sweeter by far than any he had yet 
heard, uttered a few words so tenderly 
sorrowful, that none present could re- 
frain from tears and lamentation. Fitz 
Thomas felt his breast thrilled with 
the contagion, and would also have 
wept, but no tears would moisten his 
burning eyes. In vain he tried to 
dispel the choking sensation that was 
rising about his heart and would not 
melt. His eyes grew hotter, his heart 
fuller; the scene rose and fell, flick- 
ered and whirled before him. The 
corpse seemed moving over the heads 
of the people ; the lady’s face came 
near him; bent over him.; frowned 
upon him; her words fell on his 
ears in altered and terrible tones—he 
groaned in the anguish of despair and 
pain, and thenceforth beheld nothing 
but shifting scenes and monstrous 
phantoms through three long days and 
nights of delirious fever. 

The recovery of Fitz Thomas was 
slow and doubtful ; but he wanted not 
for assiduous and affectionate attend- 
ance. The hermit of Tubberbawn 
visited him daily, ascertained his 
wants, instructed him in the Irish lan- 
guage, or read for his entertainment 
from the voluminous lives of saints 
and martyrs with which the priory 
abounded. From him Fitz Thomus 
learned that he was in the hospital of 
Killeshin, in O’More’s county, and that 
the sight he had witnessed in the com- 
mencement of his fever was the funeral 
of Sir Ever Oge, the son of his captor, 
who was interred in the chancel of the 
adjoining chapel: that O’Nolan was 
still absent in the wars against the 
English of Kildare, but that he him- 
self, so soon as he was able to travel, 
was, by the pious generosity of that 
chief, at liberty to return to his own 
people, free of ransom, if he preferred 
that course to remaining among his 
present friends. Who the lady was 
whose face and voice were still so 
fresh in his remembrance he did not 
ask ; for from what he had incidentally 
heard from Lysagh Moyle, he was 
satisfied she could be no other than 
the sister of Ever Oge, and he already 
cherished the imagination that he 
might yet be as — indebted to her 
as to her father. In pondering such 
fancies, he had a motive which will 
hereafter appear. 

Time at length restored his health 
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so far that he was permitted to leave 
his sick chamber. On coming out he 
found himself, to his increased astonish- 
ment, among such marks of civilization 
and security as he had not supposed 
any part of the country, save ‘het in- 
habited by the English, to contain. 
The arched doorway, by which he 
sought, the open air, was a work of 
such elegance and art as he had never 
seen surpassed. Delicate, intricate, 
grotesque and elaborate, its clustered 
columns, rich friezes, and antique in- 
scriptions, proclaimed a long cultivated 
knowledge of the arts. A slender round 
tower rising to twice the elevation of 
the loftiest buildings, shot up into the 
blue sky before him, like the only re- 
maining column of some gigantic portal. 
On his left, among the trees, a castle 
stood on the green eminence, and down 
upon his right, between him and a hid- 
den rivulet, the noise of which rose 
from a neighbouring copse of dwarf 
oak and hazel, stretched a wilderness 
of grey tombs and sculptured crosses, 
some of them full four times the height 
of a man, and covered with carvings 
richer than he had ever seen on similar 
monuments before. 

His first walk was to the well of the 
patron saint, a fair fountain flowing 
from the green slope of the stream’s 
further bank. Close by, there was a 
romantic hollow, overhung by pendant 
rocks and luxuriant wild rose bushes. 
Here, the brook falling in a tiny cas- 
eade from its blue channel of slate, 
gushed with a pleasing murmur through 
trailing festoons of briars and ground 
ivy, and dimpled into a shallow pool 
that discharged its waters by a narrow 
outlet, overarched with the red laden 
branches of the mountain ash, and the 
thick cover of the sloe thorn. Into 
this sweet recess Fitz Thomas pene- 
trated on the first day of his enlarge- 
ment, and hither he returned day after 
day, as he recovered, to enjoy the cool- 
ness of the shadows and the melody of 
the falling water. It was the fourth day 
of his convalescence, and he wandered 
forth alone to his accustomed seat, 
under the secluded ledge of rock and 
waving bramble. To gain the fairy 
spot it was necessary to cross the 
stream above, and thence, following the 
course of the water, to return upon its 
sylvan den by the channel from beneath. 
” As Fitz Thomas hastened to his fa- 
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vourite haunt, he started to hear a voice 
singing in low cadence a dirge of his 
own country! The tears gushed to his 
eyes, and his heart beat with redoubled 
velocity as he hurried down the briery 
bank and along the stony channel, to 
see what messenger from that other 
world was awaiting him. He gained 
the spot: there by the water side sat 
the lady of the chapel, weeping as she 
sung, alone, and beautiful as a spirit. 

“Oh, heaven!” cried he, as he be- 
held her rise pale and agitated at his 
approach, “ did I hear the voice of an 
inglish lady, or have my ears deceived 
me, and driven me to intrude upon the 
presence of one to whom I cannot jus- 
tify my rudeness ?” 

The lady stood for a moment trem- 
bling as she gazed upon the intruder, 
but as he spoke she recovered from her 
alarm, and said in English, “ 1 am not 
a Saxon, although I can speak the lan- 
guage of my nation’s enemies.” 

“ Lady,” said Fitz Thomas, “ blame 
me not that I did the duty of a subject 
by my own sovereign : I fought not to 
injure you, but to serve him.” 

“ Noble Sir,” she replied, “I blame 
thee not ; andif I guess aright in sup- 
posing thee to be the young knight 
whose life my father hath spared, I 
can well believe thou wilt not abuse 
that generosity by drawing thy sword 
again against our race.” 

“ Alas,” replied Fitz Thomas, “ when 
I last drew my sword, I never hoped 
to have bared it again.” 

“ Yet I have heard,” said the lady, 
“that thou didst do battle against our 
people, valiantly it is true, but more un- 
relentingly than duty could demand of 
any soldier not spirited on by other 
motive—hatred, or revenge, or the 
thirst of blood.” 

“ Lady,” said Fitz Thomas, “ hear 
me, and I will justify myself. I thirst 
not for the blood of God’s meanest crea- 
ture: I would to heaven that all mankind 
did Jove one another but half so dearly 
as Llove the humblest flower they tram- 
ple on.—I fought, neither from cruelty 
nor from hard-heartedness—I fought 
from despair!—I courted death because 
I abhorred the life I was destined to 
live.—I smiled upon your father’s steel 
when | thought it raised to release me 
from a tyranny that would make me 
miserable for life, and break the heart 
of one whom, if I cannot love, I 
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would rather die than injure.—Lady, I 
entreat you hear me out, for you have 
stung me to the soul with your re- 
proaches. I am the nephew and ward 
of the Earl of March: he would 
force me to wed one that I cannot bear 
affection to. Vast possessions in Eng- 
land depend upon this union : if it take 
not place, they go to others ; if he can 
force me into it the greater portion falls 
to himself. Iam but nineteen, and for 
the next two years his power over me is 
absolute. I have already endured such 
tyranny as I blush to tell ; imprison- 
ment, starvation, blows :—do you won- 
der that I was weary of my life ?” 

“ Was there no law to appeal to ? 
hadst thou no means of escape ?” in- 
quired the lady. 

“ None,” replied Fitz Thomas ; “the 
eastern sultan practices not more un- 
mitigated tyranny on the lowest of his 
slaves, than does the feudal baron over 
his ward. I have neither father nor 
mother nor protector to apply to. I 
have been watched and guarded like a 
felon, lest I should throw myself at the 
feet of the king when in England ; but 
herel have no redress, unless I should 
go a supplicant to my proud kinsmen 
of Desmond, who disclaimed and dis- 
honoured my father for marrying as he 
did, the daughter of O’Maley, and I 
would rather die than insult the me- 
mory of my mother!” 

“ And was thy mother, then, a Scot ?” 
said the fair Irishwoman, her eyes 
beaming with an interest hitherto un- 
expressed. 

“ A true Scot, lady, of the best blood 
of Connaught,” cried Fitz Thomas ; 
“and but that I was born upon the 
seas, and educated in England, I would 
myself be half an Lrishman.” 

“I aqlso was educated among the 
English of Dublin,” said the lady, “ yet 
I am not the less an Irishwoman on 
that account: their language I use for 
my pleasure ; it is not my pleasure to 
use their government or laws.” Her 
countenance kindled as she spoke, and 
Fitz Thomas thought he had never 
seen any being so nobly beautiful be- 
fore. 

“ Would to heaven,” he exclaimed, 
“ that these dissensions which keep us 
from knowing one another were at an 
end! Ah, lady, if instead of waging a 
vain war against the king of England, 
you would abide by the surrender of 
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the realm made by your ancestors and 
confirmed by the church, what a happy 
people might the Irish be! We should 
hear no more of intestine feuds, of bar- 
barous manners, of princes murdered 
by their usurping successors, or of an 
of these disgraces to a nation which 
the people of England now allege 
against this country, as an excuse for 
whatever rapacity or oppression they 
may choose to practise upon its ill-fated 
inhabitants.” 

The lady’s eyes flashed an insuffer- 
able light of indignation on the red- 
dening and downcast countenance of 
Fitz Thomas ; for he felt, ere he had 
finished, the injustice of what he had 
said ; yet he could hardly believe that 
to be wrong, which he had been habi- 
tuated to hear from one and all of the 
wisest of his youth’s companions or 
advisers. 

“Thou a son of O’Maley!” she cried 
—*thou half an Irishman!—Oh, they 
have done foul wrong to my lost Ever, 
to say that thou wert like him! In 
form, in feature, you bear the sem- 
blance of my noble brother ;—and I 
might for a moment shudder to behold 
you standing before me like the return- 
ing dead,—but never did our brave 
boy’s countenance glow as thine, save 
with virtuous anger against wrong or 
dishonesty. I am but a simple maiden, 
unread in the annals of other nations, 
and I cannot appeal, as others do, to 
your own histories. I would I were an 
ollamh or a bard, to make thee blush 
for thine own country’s disfigurements, 
before thou didst arraign these blemishes 
in mine :—but this I cannot do—I can 
only bear witness with my tears to the 
holy indignation that my heart is burn- 
ing with, when I hear these specious 
sophistries of sordid, rapacious men, 
blindly repeated by one, who himself 
groans under the oppression of a Saxon 
tyranny, so hateful, that death itself 
would, he confesses, be a happy alter- 
native!—Oh, Sir, these unjust re- 
proaches have made me forget myself; 
have made me a truant to my grief, 
and I fear, alas, to my modesty. I 
have been here too long—I came to 
mourn in secret, and I have spent my 
time in idle, if not unbecoming con- 
verse with a stranger—but the spirit of 
my brother will forgive me: in the 
cause for which he. would have laid 
down his life, he can pardon his sister 
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if she has laid aside for a moment the 
restraints of her education—farewell.” 
She passed him, and ere he could 
find language to entreat her stay, had 
disappeared round the angle of the 
rock. Fitz Thomas stood like a man 
dazzled by lightning. “ She is a noble 
being!” was his first exclamation ;— 
“she is a noble and lovely being! 
Surely I cannot have offended her! I 
fear—I fear—I have: nay, she cannot 
but be offended—she certainly left mein 
displeasure. Yet why should she expect 
other sentiments than those I uttered 
from me, whom she knows to be an Eng- 
lishman? Ah! but she knows that my 
mother was of her own country, and that 
my uncle’s tyranny has disgusted me 
with his whole nation. What could she 
have meant ; for surely she would not 
have spoken as she did without some 
other motive? I would I could believe 
that. }amafool—she could have hadno 
interest in me—I must be still raving 
from my fever! Still, would she, 
could she,—knowing as she does, my 
captivity, my obligation to her father’s 
charity,—utterly dependent as I am 
on the mercy of her people—knowing 
too, that 1 am an orphan and without 
friend or kinsman, could she, with such 
zealous animation, upbraid me merely 
for the purpose of increasing my 
wretchedness? She must be generous. 
She could not have done so. She has 
an interest in the poor captive! My 
heart burns to do something worthy in 
her eyes—but against whom? What, 
could I draw my sword against my 
own countrymen? They are no coun- 
trymen of mine! I have no country ! 
Would to heaven, that I could but 
forget my oppressors and make this 
my country! Can it be possible that 
this was in her thoughts when her eye 
kindled so beautifully at the name of 
my mother? Alas! what would she 
care for me if I did become an apos- 
tate ?=no: there were no apostacy in 
that: I am Irish by blood on both 
sides ; and, by Heaven, since I have 
seen that delightful being, I feel that 
my tongue alone is English, and that 
my whole heart is already devoted to 
her and to her nation! I care not for 
Jand or honour: let them attaint and 
confiscate! I shall, at least, hear no 
more threats, no more tyrannical com- 
mands in that accursed household,— 
but what would I say? She scorns 
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me, and I desperately dream of happi- 
ness that I can never hope for.” He 
returned with double bewilderment to 
the priory, and spent the remainder of 
the day in his chamber. 

Meanwhile the lady Una could not 
but think of her strange interview with 
the young Englishman. Her indigna- 
tion had soon given way to self- 
reproach for her severity, and fear lest 
she might seem to have exceeded the 
bounds of propriety, in conversing so 
long with a total stranger iu a place 
so secluded ; but her great cause of 
uneasiness was the apprehension that 
Fitz Thomas might interpret her 
singing the English ditty as an invita- 
tion to that unexpected interview. At 
every recurrence of this fancy her face 
was covered with blushes, aud she 
could have wept for vexation. Yet, 
on the whole, the thoughts that pre- 
dominated were pleasing. However 
she had condemned the unprovoked 
bravery of Fitz Thomas, she could not 
think of so young a warrior, and yet 
so valiant, without admiration: but 
when she remembered the cause he 
had assigned for that desperate exhi- 
bition of courage, her admiration was 
mingled with pity and respect for a 
heart so ingenuous. Then, he had 
exhibited a gentleness of disposition 
that claimed her sympathy, as much as 
his valour challenged her respect ; and 
the conscious condemnation of his fine 
features as she had left him, confused 
and subdued before her eloquence, 
gratified an innocent pride of influ- 
ence, which she had hitherto been 
almost unconscious of possessing. 

All these considerations arose invo- 
luntarily, nay, sometimes obstinately 
aguinst her will, in the midst of other 
thoughts to which she strenuously tried 
to turn her mind. It was scarce yet a 
month since her beloved brother had 
been consigned to the clay ; her father 
was still abroad in the wars of Kildare ; 
grief and anxiety seemed to be her 
duties ; but, in spite of her best endea- 
vours to devote herself to these, ima- 
gination could not be prevented from 
constantly recurring to the amiable 
regrets and pleasing speculations con- 
nected with the gallant young English- 
man. Finding that her whole thoughts 
were running contrary to the course 
which she conceived she ought to 
pursue, she was meditating a disclosure 
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of her interview to her aunt, the abbess, 
when news arrived from the army that 
for a time banished all thoughts, save 
anxiety for her father’s safety. 

The Irish forces had been defeated 
in Kildare, and driven into the heart 
of Catherlogh. O’Nolan had made a 
stand in the castle commanding Leigh- 
lin Bridge, where he every day ex- 


pected to be besieged by the Earl of 


March, at the head of his victorious 
army ; while Mae Murrogh, falling back 
on the Leinster mountains, was only 
protected by the swamps and forests be- 
tween Raduff and Clonegall. In the 
midst of her distress the lady Una was 
sought by a brother from the priory. 

“ Trouble never comes single, Bani- 
erna,” said he ; “ Lysagh Moyle, the 
hermit of Tubberbawn, hath been 
found on his knees, in the oratory, stone 
dead ; and here is none to interpret 
the letter which O’Nolan hath sent to 
this youth. We know not what to do, 
as the commands of the chief are, to 
communicate his message without de- 
lay, unless thou, lady, wilt act as thy 
noble father’s interpreter. We have 
tried the Saxon both with Latin and 
Hebrew, but he understands these no 
more than our own Gaelic. Shall I 
bring him before thee, Banierna ?” 

Una’s colour came and went as she 
consented ; but as her agitation might 
have arisen from her father’s danger, or 
from the death of an aged adherent, no 
one attributed it to the expected inter- 
view with Fitz Thomas. He was intro- 
duced. The abbess and the brother of 
the order were present. The confusion 
of Fitz Thomas and O’ Nolan’s daughter 
was extreme. 

“ Noble Sir,” said Una, when he was 
seated, but without raising her eyes 
from the ground, “in the absence of 
any other understanding thy language 
—tor thy aged friend, alas! is no more 
—I must be the interpreter of a letter 
addressed to thee by my father. It 
has pleased God to prosper the arms 
of thy friends. They are now about 
to lay siege to the only stronghold re- 
maining to us on the other bank of the 
Barrow. O’Nolan thus writes you 
from that castle.” She then read from 
the Irish of her father’s letter the 
following :— 

“O’Nolan, chief of Slieumargie, to 
the Saxon gentleman captured in the 
skirmish near Tubberbawn, health. Be 
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it known to thee, valiant Sir, that suc- 
cess has attended the arms of thy 
countrymen and their allies. Thou 
wilt rejoice at this; but it is to me a 
cause of grief. My house of Killeshin 
lies in the way of an early attack by 
their conquering forces. I am pent up 
here, so that I cannot stir out to de- 
fend my own hearth or the graves of 
my people. If thou wouldst do me 
a service, remain, I pray thee, and 
moderate the violence of thy great 
kinsman’s soldiers, so that my chil- 
dren’s tombs may remain undisturbed. 
I rejoice to know of thy returning 
health, which if thou wouldst rather 
enjoy among thine own people, [ re- 
quire not thy stay. Do as thy will 
prompts thee in this regard; 1 shall 
not the less abide by my first pur- 
pose towards thee : therefore, if thou 
wouldst depart at any time, let these 
presents be thy warrant. Given from 
the castle at Leighlin Bridge, this 
1398, by me, 
“O'Noan.” 

Nothing but the reflection, that 
when she had last addressed Fitz 
Thomas, it was in words and accents 
that would make any appeal to his 
compassion incompatible with the dig- 
nity she ought to sustain, could have 
prevented Una Ni Nolan from giving 
way to tears as she read this touching 
letter. As it was, her voice was tre- 
mulous with emotion, and her beauti- 
ful face alternately crimson red and the 
colour of the fily. Fitz Thomas:sat at 
first uncertain and abashed before the 
grave severity of the ecclesiastics, and 
the offended feelings, as he fondly 
imagined, of the fair interpreter: but 
when at length he perceived the objeet 
of O’Nolan’s letter, his diffidence va- 
nished before the conscious sincerity of 
his good-will, as he leaped to his feet 
and ardently cried that he would shed 
the last drop of his blood in the de- 
fence of her father’s house ‘against 
whatever adversaries might ‘come 
against it.” 

“ Nay, noble Sir,” Una replied, re- 
covering her self-possession as she 
found herself in the less difficult posi- 
tion of one deprecating instead of be- 
seeching, aid, “ we would not have thee 
peril either thy life or thy allegiance 
in our quarrel. If our own people 
cannot hold this tower against the 
Saxon, we but ask thy humane interest 
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with the victor, that the conquest shall 
be as bloodless as the generosity of 
thy people shall permit.” 

“Lady,” cried Fitz Thomas, “do 
not afflict me by a scorn which I no 
longer deserve. I have no friends—I 
have no country ; suffer me only to be 
thy friend, and thy country shall be 
mine! My heart has reproached me 
ever since I uttered that unworthy, 
but inconsiderate calumny of thy na- 
tion. Thy words have wrung my soul 
with shame and remorse. I stand here 
to offer thee the service of my arm, if 
thou wilt but receive me as thy servant. 
Use me—command me : fighting in 
the cause of justice, in the defence of 
innocence and beauty, I fear no 
difficulty, I shrink from no danger! I 
am no longer but half an Irishman: 
one look from thee, and I cast away 
this badge of thy and my oppressors 
for ever!” So saying, he tore away 
the red cross embroidered on his sur- 
coat, and kneeling with the enthusiasm 
of a worshipper, laid the symbol of his 
sacrificed allegiance at her feet. 

“ Ever, my brother, thou art not 
dead!” cried Una, looking up, whilst 
her eyes streamed with tears no longer 
suppressed : but the abbess advancing, 
aso further acknowledgment of 
er approbation, by demanding why 
she saw a man kneeling at the feet of 
her niece with all the fervour of a 
lover before his mistress ? 

“ Rise, rise, noble Fitz Thomas,” said 
Una; “my kinswoman considers this 
indecorous. Dear mother,’ she con- 
tinued, turning and addressing the 
scandalized abbess in her native 
tongue ; “dear lady, the noble gen- 
tleman is but swearing his allegiance 
to his mother’s country; he loves the 
liberty of. Ireland too well*to suffer 
any other object to share his devotion.” 

“If the liberties of Ireland reside 
in forward maidens’ eyes, he will, 
doubtless, prove an ardent patriot,” 
replied the abbess with considerable 
severity of tone. ‘“ Meantime, inform 
him that he may retire.” 

“Noble Sir,” said Una, blushing 
deeply, “we have offended the lady 
abbess: leave us now; but go not 
without the thanks and approbation 
of—of—all who love the cause thou 
hast so generously espoused.” 

“ Have I, then, thy forgiveness, lady 
Una ?” said Fitz Thomas. 
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“Yes, yes,” she replied; “I ought 
never to have blamed thee; I ought 
rather to ask forgiveness from thee for 
my unjust reproaches.” 

“Dear lady,” cried the delighted 
youth, “for such a moment as this [ 
would barter the best year of my life, 
and deem myself happy in the ex- 
change !” 

“What says he now?” demanded 
the abbess. 

“ That he would rather serve us than 
the English,” replied Una, somewhat 
confused. 

“He uses many words for so simple 
a phrase,” observed the abbess. 

“The Saxon language is less ex- 
pressive than ours,” replied Una. 

“True, true,” assented the propi- 
tiated lady ; “the Irish is, indeed, the 
most perfect, as well as the most an- 
cient language in the world. The 
dialect of these strangers seems truly 
a most harsh and incondite jargon. I 
pray thee, soil not thy lips with further 
use of it, but let the youth depart.” 

Fitz Thomas accordingly retired, but 
with a step so exulting, that one who 
had seen him enter so short a while 
before, could hardly have believed him 
the same man. The Irish he had 
acquired was put in immediate re- 
quisition, and the monk who had so 
anxiously sought an interpreter for 
O’Nolan’s letter, was amazed to hear 
the unsuspected progress of the igno- 
rant Saxon. The clansmen were sum- 
moned—the defences inspected—and 
his assumption of the mantle and 
barrad won the hearts of all whose 
admiration had already been captivated 
by the fame of his valour. “Tha me 
Gael,” was his passport to the confi- 
dence of young: and old. “ He says 
he is an Irishman! we will fight for 
him to the last gasp! Gerralt aboo ! 
he is a kinsman of Desmond; he is 
the image of SirEver. Farrah, farrah ! 
gather down to the bawn, one and all, 
till we repair the barricade and clear 
the foss and barbrian.” 

Such were the cries with which Fitz 
Thomas’s tumultuous allies thronged 
about Rory Buy’s little band of gallo- 
glass, the only disciplined body left in 
Killeshin, and at whose head he had, 
by general consent, placed himself. 
Young as he was, he had already 
served a’ campaign in the French wars, 
and knew enough of military affairs to 
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direct the operations of those employed 
in fortifying the place, by example at 
least, if not always by intelligible pre- 
cept. The enthusiasm of the people 
was boundless ; the ecclesiastics them- 
selves prepared to barricade their 
sacred buildings. The valuables of 
the priory were transferred to the 
round-tower, which, being  fire-proof, 
made the safest treasury. Every day 
brought fresh auxiliaries from the 
country, and at the end of the first 
week from the time of his declaring 
himself an Irishman, Fitz Thomas 
found himself with Rory Buy, at the 
head of a sufficient force to hold the 
castle against. any ordinary assault. 
The effects of his fever were gone ; its 
traces were hardly to be observed. 
Every day brought an accession of 
bodily vigour, of influence over the 
people with whose language he had 
become hourly more familiar, and of 
enthusiastic devotion to the fair being 
whose smiles animated all his projects 
and rewarded all his toils. In the 
hurry of warlike preparation, among 
the tramp of marching men, the clang 
of the armourer’s hammers, the strokes 
of the barricaders’ axes, and the cease- 
less clamor of kerns and horseboys, 
there was little time or opportunity to 
talk of love. Approving glances and 
kind words of encouragement were not, 
however, wanting. Even the lady 
abbess was won to occasional smiles. 
Time flew by, and the daily intelli- 
gence was, that the Leighlin-bridge 
was closer and closer invested. Fitz 
Thomas now meditated throwing suc- 
cour into the besieged town, and a 
chosen band was even selected for the 
contemplated service. On the even- 
ing before their intended march, on 
his return from collecting supplies for 
the relief of the besieged garrison, our 
hero found the court-yard of Killeshin 
a scene of such confusion and lamen- 
tation as it had not exhibited since the 
day of Sir Ever Oge’s death. News 
had arrived of the fall of Leighlin 
Castle—the garrison had been put to 
the sword: O’Nolan was reported to 
be slain. The army of the Earl of 
March. was in Kilkenny, ravaging 
the west bank of the river, and in full 
march upon Kavanagh’s country by 
the fords at Graignamanah. No one 
had yet ventured to communicate the 
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dreadful tidings to their chieftain’s 
child. Far from being infected with 
the general consternation, Fitz Tho- 
mas’s spirit rose with his danger. He 
ordered the clamouring soldiers to 
their posts, sent out the scouts, placed 
the guards, and committing the charge 
of the watch to Rory Buy, entered the 
great hall of the keep with the air of 
a man conscious of his own resources, 
and determined to use them to the 
utmost. He met Una in the middle 
of the apartment, hurrying from her 
chamber to inquire the cause of the 
unusual tumult. 

“ Lady,” said he, “canst thou con- 
fide in me ?” 

“ | were ungrateful and senseless not 
to do so,” she replied ; “ but tell me, 
I beseech thee, what means this 
alarm ?” 

“If I have merited thy confidence 
or regard, come with me ;” said Fitz 
Thomas. He opened a side door and 
led her out on a secluded spot of the 
platform. “ Una,” he began, “ success 
still attends the arms of my uncle.” 

“Leighlin is fallen, and my father 
slain!—this is what thou wouldst tell 
me,” she said; “I know this: my 
heart told it to me when I heard thy 
voice.” She clasped her hands, and 
pressed them to her bosom, while a 
cold shudder ran through her frame, 
but no tears came to her relief. 

“Una,” again said Fitz Thomas, 
“when I tore the English ensign from 
my breast, it was for love of thee I did 
a 

“ Oh, if thou dost love me, return to 
thy allegiance!” she cried ; “enough 
lost already :—father, brother, all gone! 
oh add not thou also thy life to the 
sacrifice !—for me; there is nothing 
left for me but to die! Mother, dear- 
est mother, I shall soon again rest on 
thy bosom where sorrow shall reach 
me never more! Open your arms, 
Grace Bawn, and little Nora, your 
sister will not be long away from you! 
Oh, my friend, how bitterly I now 
reproach myself for enlisting thee in 
this disastrous cause! Yet it is not 
too late: fly, save thyself, shun us— 
there is death in our alliance! Oh 
save thyself, and leave me to my fate, 
for now that all are gone before me, I 
would rather die than live !” 

“ And canst thou believe that I ever 
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loved thee, Una, when thou wouldst 
have me desert thee in this extremity ?” 
cried Fitz Thomas. 

“Love me not, love me not!” she 
exclaimed, “all who ever loved me 
are dead and gone, father, mother, 
brother,—not one left—and I—alas, I 
would not survive thee also !” 

“Then tell me not to leave thee 
Una,” cried Fitz Thomas, “for without 
thee I care not how soon I quit a world 
that would thenbe to me a desert. Thou 
hast neither father nor brother; but I 
will cherish and protect thee while life 
lasts! I take the heaven above me to 
witness that I will be constant to thee 
and to thy father’s people, come what 
may. Nay, dearest, thou didst but try 
my constancy! Oh, then, reward the 
truth thou hast proved:—let father 
Raymond join our hands to-night, and 
then, bring the morrow what it may, 
we shall live or die together |” 

Una shrunk with natural horror 
from such a proposal on the first day 
of her mourning for a parent ; but ere 
Fitz Thomas left her side she had 
plighted him her troth, and the trium- 
yhant lover returned to his warlike 
nie with a light heart and cheerful 
countenance. Una was now his own. 
They might be forced to fly from Kil- 
leshin, but the life of a hunter in the 
woods of Ofaly seemed sweeter with 
her for a companion, than that of a 
baron of England in his castle with 
another. Una’s situation could not be 
made worse by marrying him: it might 
be bettered. He could not sleep for 
thoughts of his approaching happiness : 
or, if a light slumber did weigh down 
his eyelids for a moment, it was but to 
exhibit visions of delight and beauty. 

He started from a dream of bliss, 
and seized his sword. ‘There was a 
knocking at the gates. Except the 
sentinels, he was the first upon the 
spot. It was a letter—*for the Saxon 
gentleman,”—borne by a panting and 
spent kern. By the light of a torch 
Fitz Thomas tore open the paper, and 
recognized the writing of the Earl of 
March, his hated guardian, and now 
his enemy. The letter ran thus :— 

“Dear Kinswan,—By a strange 
chance it hath been made known to 
me that thou art still alive ; whereat I 
rejoice heartily. Among the rebels cap- 
tured by the King’s Majesty's troops, 


at the pass of Leighlin-bridge, is the 
arch traitor O’Nolan. It was observed 
of him that he rode that grey charger 
I had bestowed on thee the morning 
of the passage of arms, wherein thou 
wert lost sight of. Being questioned 
touching the same, he maketh answer 
that thou art in the hands of his kern 
at Killeshin. Moved with an earnest de- 
sire to release thee out of the hands of 
these savage people, I have consented 
to delay the execution of the aforesaid 
traitor until Friday at noon, when, if 
his rebellious adherents shall not have 
delivered thee up to my lieutenant, 
Sir John De Ryddel, at the church of 
Ullard, (where the said traitor lies 
ready to be exchanged on thy behalf,) 
he shall hang from their belfry as a 
warning to all presumptuous scorners 
of the Royal Majesty. Herein I send 
thee a letter of safe-conduct for those 
who may accompany thee; but I will 
not permit a greater number than ten 
to pass my out-posts under that war- 
rant. God speed thee shortly, dear 
kinsman, to thy loving friends. I 
commend me heartily to thee, and so 
bid thee for a short while (I trust) 
adieu. Marcu and ULster. 

“ Given from our camp, at the abbey 
of Graig-na-managh, this evening of 
Wednesday, 1398.  Postscrip- 
tum. 1 have singed the beards of the 
pestilent Cistercian friars, who shelter- 
ed the traitor Mac Murragh last spring.” 


Those who stood near Fitz Thomas 
as he read, might have observed, in his 
flitting colour and flashing eye, the signs 
of those contending emotions, which 
may well be supposed to have agitated 
his breast; but they were busied in 
hearing from the messenger, who was 
one of the prisoners taken at Graig, 
and spared in order to convey the 
letter, such vague rumors us he had 
collected on his way, of the defeat of 
their friends at Leighlin; among 
which, however, he had heard nothing 
of the escape or capture of O’Nolan. 

It was already the grey dawn of 
Friday. Not a moment was to be lost. 
FitzThomas took his resolution with 
the same promptitude he had exhibited 
throughout. There was nothing in the 
Earl’s letter to lead him to suppose that 
his voluntary desertion was yet known 
in the English camp. In that case.a 
thousand opportunities of escape would 
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offer themselves ; he might be back in 
Killeshin almost as soon as his released 
benefactor! To summon Rory Buy, 
to announce to the astonished and 
delighted clansman that his chieftain 
lived, and how he purposed to re- 
deem him, to inscribe his uncle’s letter 
with the words, “ I go—but to return,” 
and leave it to be delivered to the 
Lady Una, after sunrise, was the work 
of but a few minutes ; and, long before 
the indistinct dawn had changed its 
gray haze for the streaks of the true 
day-break, Fitz Thomas and Rory Buy 
were riding at the head of eight chosen 
galloglass, through the steep defiles 
and close passes of Cloghrenan. 
The delight of the clansmen knew no 
bounds. They already beheld their 
chief returning to lead them to his old 
accustomed victories. They swore 
eternal gratitude to Fitz Thomas, and 
made the woods ring with songs and 
shouts of exultation. 

The road they took to avoid the 
English outposts was circuitous, and it 
was not till the day was fast verging 
on the meridian, that they, at length, 
beheld the grey gables of Ullard be- 
tween them and the forests of Idrone. 
The sky had changed, and a continued 
storm of wind and rain had added to 
the toil of their journey. The sun 
could no longer be distinguished, but 
many an anxious glance was turned 
towards the dull light that still marked 
his position among the driving rack, as 
they spurred up to the English outposts. 
Rory Buy, with his letter of safe-con- 
duct, rode forward—the token was 
acknowledged—the bearer retired, and 
the captive chieftain was brought 
forth. Sir John de Ryddel himself, 
armed cap-a-pie, led him forward, and 
demanded the body of the king’s liege, 
Sir Robert Fitz Thomas. Fitz Tho- 
mas wrung the hand of Rory, as he 
separated from his little band, and met 
the knight half-way. De Ryddel 
extending one hand to grasp that of his 
recovered companion in arms, severed 
with the other the cords that bound 
the wrists of O’ Nolan, and the liberated 
chief sprung forward to his men with a 
wild cry of joy that was lost in 
such a shout of congratulation, as 
made the echoes ring from the church 
walls to the wooded banks of the 
Barrow. Fitz Thomas would have 
embraced his preserver—soon, he 
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hoped, to be doubly dear to him ina still 
more tender relationship—but the wel- 
comes of his clansmen so covered the 
chief with caresses, that he could not 
even see the adieu which his young 
friend wafted to him, as he went. 
When the first burst of their joy was 
over, the Irish drew up, for a moment, 
on the skirt of the wood. O’Nolan 
seized a dart from one of his attendants, 
shook it aloft, with a gesture of defi- 
ance, and then the whole party broke 
asunder, and, plunging into the thickets, 
disappeared. 

“Thou takest thy liberation in but 
sorry part, Sir Robert ;” said De Ryddel; 
“ methinks, unless thy looks belie thee, 
thou wouldst rather be riding with 
yonder kern than with me. Sir 
Robert, thou art my prisoner !” 

Fitz Thomas struck his horse with 
the spurs, and laid his hand upon his 
sword; but his reins were seized on 
either side, and De Ryddel himself, 
grasping his arm at the wrist, prevent- 
ed him from drawing his weapon. 

“ Yield thee, Sir Robert!” he cried 
sternly ; “ I arrest by the commands of 
the Earl, thy uncle. He has heard of 
thy degeneracy—thy very dress proves 
all that his informant reported ; and, 
unless thou wouldst be tried for rebel- 
lion against the king, I would have 
thee submit to whatever he may think 
most meet for thee.” 

“ Never! never!” cried Fitz Tho- 
mas ; the whole misery of his situation 
rushing on his heart with insupportable 
anguish, and he madly strove to 
shake himself free of the guards, who 
now, in spite of his most frantic exer- 
tions, disarmed and bound him. 

“ Sir Robert,” said De Ryddel, «I 
have not done this without sorrow. I 
pray thee to have patience, and urge 
not my men to reluctant severity. 
Marmaduke Cuthbert, take thou this 
knight, thy prisoner, to the abbey at 
Graig. Confine him in the upper 
apartment of the great tower, and place 
two guards upon his person. If the 
knight consent to forego violence or 
resistance, give him the freedom of his 
limbs and honourable attendance, till 
the return of the Earl out of Kavanagh’s 
country. Immediately on his arrival 
bring the prisoner before him. Sir 
Robert, I bid you adieu.” So saying 
the knight left the unhappy youth in 
the hands of his keepers, who pro- 
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ceeded without delay to execute what 
they had been commanded. 

Fitz Thomas again found himself 
riding through the woods, but, alas, 
with prospects and feelings how wo- 
fully different! The treachery of the 
Earl stung him to the soul ; the thought 
of Una was utter distraction—he could 
have dashed out his brains against the 
stones! He nolonger marked the scenes 
around him with an eager or observant 
eye. He was conscious, but no more, 
of a broad river flowing in the valley— 
he knew not whence, and cared not 
whither, and of ruins smoking over his 
head, as he was borne through the 
courts of a great building, and lodged 
at the top of a tower that seemed to 
have escaped a fire. His guards undid 
his bands, but he sat motionless and 


gazing on vacancy. He would not eat. 


The day passed on, and there was the 
wretched gentleman with his head re- 
clining upon his arms, leaning over the 
solitary oaken table as motionless as a 
stone. 

To any but one overcome with such 
excessive grief, the scene, visible from 
the window before which he sat, would 
have been well worth his journey to 
have looked on. The storm had 
abated. The clouds were clearing off 
before a western breeze. The sun now 
hanging on the steep verge of the ho- 
rizon, shed a red flood of light upon 
mountain, wood, and river. Under 
the eye, the Burrow, fordable at that 
spot, still flowed undiscoloured, save 
where its more rapidly swollen tribu- 
taries were already streaking its clear 
expanse with their muddy and turbu- 
lent waters ; but these angry inroads 
gave fearful presage of what might be 
expected, when the great river itself 
should have gathered its slower but 
more certain increase from the plains 
of Carlow and Kildare. On the oppo- 
site bank, a brown wilderness of oak 
forests stretched away to the bases of 
the hills, that rise about the grey step 
of Stack Dhu, the stair of Leinster. 
That gaunt wall of stone closed up the 
eastern prospect, under a curtain of 
half-drawn thunder clouds, heavy and 
imminent. Far as the eye could reach, 
every object had caught an ominous 
tinge, reflected from the deep canopy 
that still overhung the landscape, broken 
only in that rent through which the 
sunset so fearfully illumined its lurid 


concave. Suddenly, Fitz Thomas 
raised his head and listened; then 
dashed away the moisture from his 
eyes, and starting up, took his stand 
at the open window.—His ear had 
caught the familiar sound of war shouts 
and battle-tumult, faint, it is true, and 
indistinct, but not to be mistaken. The 
noise came from the opposite forests. 
He bent his eye eagerly on the open 
space fronting the fords, for here, he 
knew, whatever was approaching would 
first be visible. Presently, half-a-dozen 
English horsemen dashed out of the 


skirts of the wood and plunged into 
the river. They crossed in foaming 
haste, formed hurriedly on the bank 
below the abbey, and then spurred on 
to meet Sir John de Ryddel, whose 
company was just arrived from Ul- 
lard, and wheeling into the gateway 
of the courtyard. 

“ Do not dismount, Sir John ;” cried 
the leader of the new comers; “the 
Earl will need thy services presently. 
Draw down thy battle to the ford, and 
prepare to cover the landing of such a 
prey as was never driven over the Bar- 
row before.” 

“ Fore God,” replied the knight, “ I 
wish that prey may not be the Earl’s 
army ; for if some mishap have not be- 
fallen, he surely would not take the 
fords with three thousand footmen such 
a night as this.” 

“ Tut, Sir John!” said the other, 
“the fords are passable by a troop of 
children. Let us but get the prey aeross 
before this storm bursts again, and we 
shall drink a carouse to our friends in 
Essex, in the abbey hall, ere night,” 

“ What prey has the Earl captured,” 
asked the knight, “that he is so eager 
to get out of Kavanagh’s country in 
this haste ?” 

« By Saint George,” cried the other, 
“I had not thought all Ireland con- 
tained such booty as we bear out of 
the fastnesses of Bahana and Tighmo- 
lin: gold and silver, Sir John, horses 
and harness, sheep and beeves—as I 
live by bread, beeves enough to victual 
Dublin against a six months’ siege.” 

“ But what of the Byrnesand Tooles ?” 
cried Sir John, “what of the Kava- 
naghs and their galloglass? have you 
met nothing but sheep and black cattle 
in Hi Kinshella ?” 

“ Not till an hour ago,” replied the 
other in a more serious tone ; “but, 
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by my faith, if we get not shortly into 
the open country, 1 would not answer 
for the safety of our post in yonder 
woods. The Irish kern were already 
skirmishing with our rere before I left 
the Earl’s vanguard—hark! you may 
hear their savage war-cries even now.” 
As he spoke the sounds which had 
already reached the quick ears of Fitz 
Thomas, became clearly audible from 


the woods at the foot of Coulyehoune. 

“ What!” cried Sir John, “the 
enemy in force upon our rere—a 
rising river in front—and we stand 
idly gossiping here! That brawling 
torrent protects our right flank ; the 
abbey walls cover our rere, and them I 
leave well guarded. Advance thou 
thy troop, Master Cosby, into the 
wood, an arrow flight to the left: see 
that you let none pass either by the 
water's edge or the crest of the hill ; 
if pushed by a superior force fall back 
between the abbey and the river, but 
on your life leave clear room for the 
head of the Earl’s main battle to form 
on the bank above the ford.” Then 
giving the word, he led his own divi- 
sion to the river-side, while his officers, 
with the remainder of the troops, pro- 
ceeded to secure an open esplanade for 
the operations of the advancing army. 

Fitz Thomas now turned his eyes to 
the forest from which the cries and 
tumult were momentarily redoubling. 
The level sunbeams were flashing on 
frequent glimpses of arms and armour 
through the trees ; the regular march 
of a considerable body of cavalry was 
now heard, and from the dark forest- 
passes issued the vanguard of the 
English army, a battalion of men at 
arms cased in steel and glittering in 
the yellow light. The sight of their 
well-trained ranks, as they came down 
with waving plumes and pennons, 
flashing breastplates, and a forest of 
lances quivering and glancing over- 
head, made Fitz Thomas’s heart bound 
with a martial ardour that for a mo- 
ment dispelled all recollection of his 
griefs. “Blessed Saint George!” he 
exclaimed, “there go a company of 
spears that a man might well come ten 
days’ journey to look upon. In what 
fair order they bear their staves! what 
gallant array they keep! how easily 
each sets his heavy war-horse! By 
Heaven, the sight of their knightly har- 
ness is so sweet to my eyes, that I can 
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hardly keep down my tears! Sound 
a point of war, Sir John De Ryddel, 
hear you not their silver trumpets and 
kettle-drums? Ah! long might I 
live in the woods of Ofaly ere 1 could 
see such goodly show among the Irish 
galloglass !— Alas!” he continued, after 
a pause during which his eyes were 
suffused with tears he could no longer 
suppress, “I am false and ungrateful 
to forget the true hearts that I 
leave behind me in the wild woods of 
Slieumargie! what have I to do with 
their knightly harness or martiaf mu- 
sic? I ama disgraced man—betrayed 
and dishonoured—I will never wear 
gilt spurs more !” 

While he indulged in these bitter 
reflections, the tumult in the woods 
was growing louder and nearer at 
every shout, and at length, with a 
sound as if a storm were tearing 
its way through the forest, came rush- 
ing, trampling, bellowing, the mad- 
dened animals. They burst from every 
outlet of the wood in dark and im- 
petuous torrents, that seemed to flow 


from a perpetual source, so innumera- 


ble was the multitude of beeves and 
other animals. The leaders, refusing 
the ford, ran wildly up and down, 
pawing the ground, and _ roaring 
with rage and terror. They were 
driven back at either side by the men 
at arms ; still they refused to take the 
water. The rest gathered against 
these as a stream against its barriers, 
until the whole open space between 
the wood and river was filled with the 
heaving and reeking mass. The 
vapour from their fretted sides’ hung 
over them like steam above a seething 
cauldron ; while the lowing of the 
heifers, the piteous bleating of the 
sheep, the horrible cries of the swine 
and bellowing of the bulls, raised such 
a tumult as drowned both the clamour 
of the drivers and the din of arms. 
But the force of man at length pre- 
vailed, the sullen leaders gave way 
before the point of the spear, and the 
accumulated throng poured down upon 
the river. The water rose in a broad 
sheet of foam before their breasts, and 
swelled against the solid mass of their 
wedged bodies ; but long ere the fore- 
most had reached the nearer bank, 
their order was broken, and the river 
rushed free through their thinned and 
scattered numbers; for many had 
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been borne by the violence of the cur- 
rent over the shallows of the ford, and 
were vainly struggling with the rush 
of the mountain stream that fell into 
the deep water below; while others, 
heading up the river, were swimming 
wide of the landing place, or could not 
make good their footing on the higher 
bank.. When the captors perceived 
their loss, they sent forward a body of 
cavalry who formed in line across the 
river, on the lower shallows, and with 
their spears confined the cattle as they 
passed to the centre of the ford. 

For a full hour the prey continued 
to pour across the Barrow, and the 
opposite ground was not yet cleared 
of the herd. Ten thousand head of 
cattle had been driven out of Hi Kin- 
shella! But with the prey were now 
crossing numerous bodies of foot and 
horse, hardly distinguished from the 
dark masses beside them in the deep- 
ening twilight. The cattle were 
driven together under the abbey walls, 
and the troops, as they arrived, were 
drawn up on the water's edge, at 
either side of the advancing column, 
It was now plain that the main army 
were hotly engaged in defending their 
position on Tinnehinch; for as the 
field on that side was abandoned by 
the departing herds, it was rapidly oc- 
cupied by horse and foot pressing on 
to the fords, as if anxious to place the 
Barrow between them and their assail- 
ants, with as little delay as might be. 
The river, too, was evidently rising, 
and each successive party crossed with 
greater difficulty. It was at this crisis 
that Fitz Thomas first perceived that 
the position of Cosby’s horse, upon the 
left of the abbey, was attacked by a 
force from the hill and woods next 
Ullard. The first shout of the onset 
was hardly drowned in the noise of 
battle, when the river above was sud- 
denly illuminated by floating fires 
launched from either bank on rafts of 
rushes and bramble. By their light, 
he could see in the distance, boats full 
of galloglass crossing over, and the 
heads, above the now embrowned 
waters, of hundreds of kern swimming 
from the opposite bank. The attack 
on Cosby’s post was redoubled ; his 
men at arms were forced back before 
an overwhelming multitude of horse 
and foot. They debated every inch 
of ground, but in vain ;* and after a 





furious resistance were driven in, pell- 
mell, upon the mass of cattle. They 
threw themselves for safety among the 
astonished herd, while their assailants, 
keeping their frout unbroken, pushed 
both men and beasts, with shouts and 
blows, back upon the river. It was 
in vain that De Ryddel tried to stem 
the rush of such a multitude, for the 
slope of the ground was with the [rish, 
and the mere weight of their charge 
was sufficient to bear down any oppo- 
sition he could offer. Like a gullant 
soldier, however, he made good his 
stand upon the spot of level ground 
below the ford, upon the bank of 
the stream that had covered that 
flank of his broken position. Here 
he was in direct communication with 
the main army, from which numerous 
masses of infantry were now detached 
to his aid. The river seemed bridged 
by a broad causeway, so fully was the 
ford occupied by the advancing suc- 
cours ; but the head of the column of 
cattle was now turned, for the routed 
throng from before the abbey were 
pouring back with irresistible impe- 
tuosity on those advancing ; and they, 
checked or repulsed in front, and ter- 
rified by the fires now blazing among 
them, pressed also by the accumulating 
weight of water, and scrambling for 
the shallows, bore down aguinst the 
parallel march of the infantry, whose 
shouts and imprecations rose fearfully 
above the loudest of the fray ; for they 
were up to the middle in the river, 
upon the lowest verge of the shallows, 
and if thrust from their march, must 
perish in the deep water and meeting 
torrent below. This was the purpose 
of the Irish, and their design took 
fearful effect. Fitz Thomas beheld 
the dusk mass that stretched across 
the river, convulsed for a moment, and 
writhing like a single being in agony ; 
the centre then bulged, the line 
wavered, and there rose a cry of de- 
spair, from bank to bank, that drowned 
every other sound, as the whole mul- 
titude fetched away like the ruins of a 
broken bridge, tumbling and flashing 
in the irresistible waters. For a mo- 
ment, the river was alive with the 
rolling bodies of men and cattle, swept 
over and under one another, or swim- 
ming through the driving tumult, shriek- 
ing or bellowing as they were again 
thrust down by other strugzlers ; but 
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the wreck of violence and plunder was 
soon swallowed up or hurried out of 
sight down the darkness, and into the 
next reach of the river. The cries 
came fainter and fainter from the dis- 
tance, and in the silence that succeeded 
among the awstruck spectators—for no 
shout of triumph rose from the Irish, 
as they aan in breathless wonder 
on the success of their desperate 
stratagem—might be heard the bleat 
of a solitary lamb, as it stood alone 
upon the bank, up which it had 
clambered from the side of its drowning 
mother. 

The first man to rouse himself to 
action, from the astonishment and dread 
of the moment, was De Ryddel. He 
was now cut off from the remnant of 
the Earl’s army, as well as from the 
abbey ; a raging torrent behind, a sa- 
vage enemy before him. He did not 
consume his time in unavailing efforts 
to save the few that still clung round 
the bank beside him, but shouting 
“ Saint George for England!” charged 
at the head of his company right through 
the centre of the Irish, and gained the 
abbey gate with little loss. Fitz Tho- 
mas observed among his troopers, as 
he entered, a number of the native aux- 
iliaries who had escaped from the fords. 
‘Their leader, a man of ferocious aspect, 
rode next De Ryddel : he was drenched 
with water, and bore the marks of a 
desperate struggle for his escape. 
Scarce had they gained the entrance, 
when the Irish, flushed with their suc- 
cess, rushed to the assault, and ere the 
gates could be closed, were at blows 
hand to hand with the hindmost. A 
determined fight ensued, close under 
Fitz Thomas, but, in the dusk twilight 
he could see nothing distinctly. The 
Irish auxiliaries fought with the bra- 
very of their nation, but with the 
perverted hatred of their countrymen 
for which they lave so long been in- 
famous. They were slain almost to a 
man, for they rode the last of the re- 
treating party, and had to bear the 
first onset of the pursuers. Fitz Thomas 
could no longer have observed the 
course of the contest, had not some 
indignant brothers of the plundered 
order, who accompanied the ish, held 
lighted torches to give their friends the 
better chance of avenging them. One 
of these enraged ecclesiastics mounted 
a portion of the ruin, still smoking from 
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the fire which had consumed its roof 
and floors, and, waving a link over his 
head with furious gestures, encou- 
raged the assailants and denounced the 
defenders. By this light Fitz Thomas 
saw that the two foremost warriors 
among the Irish were O’ Nolan himself, 
and Rory, his lieutenant of the gallo- 
glass. Ina moment his determination 
was taken—to snatch the battle-axe 
from one of his guards, strike down 
the other, and make his way to the 
side of his friends. He turned to carry 
his purpose into execution ; but his 
guards were gone. They had stolen 
out while he was absorbed in the in- 
terest of the battle, and had fastened 
the heavy door outside. He struggled 
to drag it open, but in vain. He ran 
back to the window: De Ryddel was 
fighting valiantly in front of his men ; 
but his shield was cut open, and the 
crest of his helmet shorn away by 
blows of battle-axes. He was beaten 
from his saddle the next instant, and 
slain upon the ground by the knives of 
the kern. The captain of the Irish 
auxiliaries took his place and filled it 
courageously, but in vain. The Eng- 
lish were borne down by numbers, forced 
back, and at last driven to take refuge 
in the tower. The Irish entered with 
them, and the fight was renewed in the 
hall. Fitz Thomas heard the noise of 
the battle ascend from story to story, 
as the defenders were guccessively 
driven from each post, until at length 
the blows, shouts, groans, and yells of 
the combatants sounded at his own 
door. The bolts flew open as from the 
shock of an engine, and the captain of 
the auxiliaries was driven in before 
O’Nolan. The apostate fought with 
the fury of despair, but he was stag- 
gering under the blows of his enemy 
as he entered. 

“Stand back,” cried O’ Nolan, fiercely, 
as his men pressed after him, bearing 
torches and naked weapons, “ Stand 
back, on your lives! I will strike him 
dead, who interferes !” 

“Come on, one and all!” cried his 
adversary ; “ this is not the first time 
I have fought the three best men of 
your clan.” 

“ Dog of Ossory !” shouted O’ Nolan, 
“remember how you slew my son in 
Shrule ;” and, at the word, he cleft 
MacGilpatrick through his headpiece 
to the eyes, at one blow. Red Rickard 
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fell with clenched teeth, and a grim 
smile of defiance ; and O’ Nolan, stoop- 
ing over him, thrust his sword twice 
through his body. 

“Ever, my boy, thou art now 
avenged !” he exclaimed, as he sheath- 
ed his weapon. “I have now shed 
blood enough in thy quarrel ; and, if 
God permit me to return, in safety, to 
Killeshin, I will end my days in a 
holier life than I have led since I left 
it.—But, who? what? my generous 
friend and rescuer!” he exclaimed, as 
Fitz Thomas stood before him. “ Ab, 
my fair youth, when I made thy life an 
alm-gift to Saint Bride, I little thought 
that heaven would repay me so largely 
by thy hands.” 

* Noble O’Nolan,” cried Fitz Tho- 
mas, returning the affectionate em- 
brace of the chief, “I am again re- 
leased from despair by thee ;—my life is 
still thine as much as when I lay by 
the margin of Tubberbawn :—I would 
spend it in the service of my mother’s 
nation :—command me in the cause of 
Ireland, and I am thy true man till 
death !” 

“ Come to my arms,” cried O’ Nolan, 
“thou shalt be my son in place of him 
who is gone! Rory Buy, what didst 
thou say of the clansmen’s proceedings, 
on the rath, yester even ?” 


“May it please your nobleness,” 
replied Rory, “the heads of the clan 
remaining at Killeshin, resolved on 
electing Sir Robert the Ierna Oge.” 

“Ha, Sir Robert, sincé thou art 
my tanist,” cried O’ Nolan, “ thou must 
want for nothing to make thee a worthy 
chief of my people when I shall be 
gone. I grant thee the bonaghts of 
Shrule and Coole-banagher, and the 
coyne and livery of one half of 
Cloghrenan. Is there aught else that a 
willing mind can urge me to grant, 
that thou wouldst have? For, by 
the bones of Saint Bride, but for thy 
good service in rescuing me this day, 
I would have had neither victory nor 
revenge !” As he spoke he looked 
with fierce satisfaction on the body of 
Rickard Roe, still lying before him ; 
but Fitz Thomas, taking his hand, led 
him aside, and addressed him with 
low and urgent words, which those 
around could not hear. After a short 
conference they advanced to the clans- 
men, O’Nolan still grasping the hand 
of the young tanist. 

* Mount and ride, my children,” 
said he ; “ we will await the falling of 
the floods in Killeshin, and should we 
have a bridal to cheer us during that 
delay, we will but return the merrier 
to our friends in Hi Kinshella.” 


——_. 


“ The bridals and the proclamation 
of the tanist, I leave for another day,” 
said Turlogh ; “ nor shall I now relate 
how Rory Buy kissed the abbess of 
St. Canice’s, by mistake for a daughter 
of Cormae O’Connor’s, nor all the 
penance he had to perform for that 
impiety ;—for it is now time to leave 
off, and go to rest.” 

“TI would but ask,” said Henry, 
“how Froissard, the French gentle- 
man, relates that tale.” 

“He tells a somewhat different 
story, I confess ;” said Turlogh, “ but, 
as he was never in the Sacred Island, 
and speaks marvellously ill of the 
Irish, I think the Killeshin monk’s 
must be the truer, as it is, beyond 
question, the pleasanter, relation of the 
two.” 

“T care not for calumnies ;” cried 
Art, “’tis well known they must either 
be such, or cannot have been intended 
to apply to us.” 

“ Turlogh,” said Hugh Roe, “ know- 


est thou how Mortimer got out of Hi 
Kinshella, after that gallant check at 
Graig-na-managh ?” 

“T have not heard,” said the bard, 
“nor do I know whether that Earl of 
March was ever there. We, story- 
tellers, stop not at such difficult nice- 
ties where the plot needs thickening.” 

“And dost thou tell me,” cried 
Hugh, “that the English were never 
swept off the fords by their own 
plundered bullocks ?” 

“A hard fight was fought at the 
ford of Kells in Kildare, during that 
expedition of the Earl of March ;” 
replied Turlogh, “but I know not of 
any truth in the story of the battle of 
the ford at Graig.” 

“The more the pity, by Saint Co- 
lumb Kill,” cried Hugh. 

“It reminds me of the battle be- 
tween our houses,” said Henry, “ when 
my father, Shane, lost his army by the 
return of the tide, at Farsad Swilly.” 

“ Ay,” eried Art, “and when the 
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sea and the O’Donnells had left scarce tioned Henry, “that he who made the 
a hundred men of my nation, the tale could have invented that treachery 
English of Derry attacked us on our in the Earl of March ?” 

return. They stood but to have ten “T would be slow to defame the 
men slain, yet now their histories memory of the Earl, upon such autho- 
maintain that it was by the valour of rity,” replied Turlogh. 

one captain, (Merryman, I think, was “Then, if I were a king,” said 
his name,) who commanded the sally, Henry, “ I would make a law, that no 
that the flower of Tyrone were cut to bard should be allowed to tell anything 
pieces.” but the truth.” 

“ The English historians are an “ Alas, my prince,” replied Turlogh, 
ignorant race,” replied Hugh; “but “if that were the case, we should now 
we need not revive our family feuds to have had a melancholy night’s enter- 
prove. what hath never been doubted.” tainment.” 

“ But is it possible, Turlogh,” ques- 





THE LAW OF TITHE COMPOSITION IN IRELAND.* 


Tue great and important change that still payable, in the case of arrears 
has taken place in the law of tithes, due to tithe-owners not relieved under 
within a few years, under a series the church million act; in the case of 
of acts of parliament, the last of lessees of tithes under 3d of George 
which has come into full operation IV. chap. 125; and in the case of all 
during the present month—affecting persons having previous leases of tithes, 
more or less, not only those whose in the parishes first brought under 
income was derived from that descrip- composition by Stanley’s act. In all 
tion of property, but also every land- these cases the common proceedings in 
lord, and occupier of land, in Ireland; the ecclesiastical courts, or the bill in 
the probability that, for a session or equity, with its hundred defendants, 
two, the law, as it now exists, will as in the old precedents under the 
remain, from absolute want of time on former system, may be still resorted to. 
the part of the legislature, without We cannot see why existing leases of 
any greater alteration than the amend- tithes should have been excepted from 
ment of some oversights ; and our the operation of Stanley’s act. As- 
belief that such account of the suredly the substitution, as under 
actual state of the law, as we can find Goulburn’s act, of the composition- 
room for in our crowded pages, will be rent for the tithe in kind, to which the 
of real use to many of our readers, Jessees were entitled under their 
have led us to deviate from our usual leases, would have been the fitting 
plan into the notice of a law-book. thing to have done; by excepting 

The framers of the last tithe-compo- these leases from the act, an anomaly 
sition act intended the extinction of is created in favour of the class of 
tithes in kind, and the substitution of tithe-owners who are least to be fa- 
a composition-rent. As, in the cases of voured, and which, if not remedied, 
arrears due, and of leases of tithes will for ever (many of those leases are 
excepted from the operation of these for nine hundred and ninety-nine years 
acts, tithes in kind still exist in &c.) prevent the existence of an uni- 
Ireland, we may as well mention, in form state of the law, which it was the 
the first instance, all the exceptions, object of the act to secure. We do 
before proceeding to a statement of not see, by what magic of interpreta- 
the general law. ‘Tithes in kind are tion the words of section 30, of Stan- 


* The Law of Statutable Composition for Tithes in Ireland; with an Appendix, 
containing the necessary Parts of the Tithe Acts, and some Precedents of Pleadings, 
By Joseph O'Leary, Esq. Barrister at Law, 8vo. Dublin; Hodges and Smith, 1834. 
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ley’s act, can be so aided as to give 
these lessees the composition-rent, in- 
stead of the tithe in kind; and yet, 
considering the analogous provisions in 
Goulburn’s act, and the plain policy 
of Stanley’s, we cannot but think that 
the effect which we ascribe to this 
clause, was not contemplated by the 
framers of the latter act. 

‘Fhe mere eltlux of time will soon 
dispose of the first class of cases ; 
with respect to the second, we think 
it probable that but few leases have 
been made under 3d George LV. c. 
125, and they must be pretty generally 
to persons with whom litigation is 
little likely. These leases are also 
temporary in their duration ; and, were 
it not for the excepting clause in 
Stauley’s act, the old tithe-proctor, 
(a tithe-proctor, be it known to our 
English readers, was old at thirty,) 
the “ book-bosomed” valuator, and the 
surveyor, “ dragging at each remove a 
lengthening chain,” would have no ex- 


istence except as groupes, in some of 


our picturesque stories of Irish life. 
‘Think of the whole machinery of the 
ecclesiastical courts, but for this 
saving, for ever gone—the citation, the 
libel, the monition, words not unfami- 
liar to us even in English, but which 
had actually become part and parcel 
of the Irish language, to such an 
extent as to have baffled the learned 
orientalists, who can find nothing like 
them in the languages of the East, and 
who never thought of looking nearer 
home for such hard words ; all gone!— 
forgotten for ever!—The tithes, offer- 
ings, oblations, obventions, profits aud 
other ecclesiastical emoluments, most 
of which, alas, had but little existence 
except in what the ecclesiastical law- 
yer tondly calls his imagination. Alas! 
alas! and is the very language gone ? 
—the tithe-proctor and his process— 
are they no worse than a metaphor in 
one of Dr. M‘Hale’s poetical pastorals ? 
(and worse metaphors, we may say in 
a parenthesis, can no where be found 
than his.) As the Fates and Furies 
became the Fairies and Ogresses of the 
nursery, and Perseus himself, with his 
sword of sharpness, and coat of dark- 
ness, and shoes of swiftness, is 7 
recognized in the disguise of Jac 

the Giant-killer, are we to have a 
happy time in which some of the gifted 
story-tellers of the south may peace- 
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fully weave into romance, all that has 
ceased to exist as reality ? 

We are among those to whom, under 
the circumstances of the country, the 
entire alteration of the tithe law has 
been a source of gratification. That 
alteration should have been long ago 
made. We wished, for the sake of 
the country, that the property of the 
church should be as large and liberal 
as under the old system she had—we 
will not say—enjoyed, but had a legal 
right to. The system itself we wished 
at an end, because ineffective. We 
wished an alteration of it, as we 
would alter the bankrupt acts, and 
the insolvent acts, for the sake of better 
securing the objects of these acts. How 
the new system may work in practice 
we have yet to learn. ‘Till there have 
been judicial decisions upon some of 
the principal provisions of these acts, 
we cannot be quite sure in what way 
the courts will dispose of some doubts 
arising from language which leaves but 
a choice of ditticulties. We do not 
think, however, that the language of 
those acts is in any respect more diffi- 
eult, than that of legislation upon any 
complex subject has always been in 
these countries. The desire of the 
framer of an act of parliament, to ex- 
press each particular case, in words 
that will secure parties against possible 
misinterpretation, is itself a cause of 
doubt—for cases not particularized— 
it will then be argued, if there be the 
slightest ground for narrowing the in- 
terpretation of general words—could 
not have been intended to be included 
—or why not mention them among 
the others? The desire to satisfy un- 
reasonable doubts makes the framers of 
acts, or the committee which finally 
settles them, too hastily admit sec- 
tions declaring they do not mean to 
interfere with other acts of parlia- 
ment ; and the very section in which 
such declaration is expressed, creates 
the difficulty against which the legisla- 
ture would guard. Of this there is, we 
think, a remarkable instance in Goul- 
burn’s act, to which we shall, in the 
progress of our article, advert. 

The circumstances under which the 
last act (though of greater importance 
than any affecting property passed 
since the union,) became law, made it 
but little studied until within the last 
two or three months. It obtained the 
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royal assent on the 16th August, 1832. 
The principal provisions did not come 
into operation till after November, 
1834—a sufficient time, one would say, 
for the public and the profession to 
make themselves minutely acquainted 
with its provisions. Yet, we believe, 
till the rejection of Mr. Littleton’s bill, 
it was but little attended to by -any 
one. The persons principally inte- 
rested in this description of property, 
had rather, to think how it was possible 
to live out through the interval, than 
to determine who were to pay or to 
be paid at the end of the year 1834. 
The immediate relief offered by the 
million act, as the price of giving up 
their claim to the tithes of 1831, 1832, 
1833, and all arrears previous to 1831, 
was of more importance to them than 
examining the provisions of an act of 
parliament, which even its framers 
thought little likely to become at any 
time, without great modifications, the 
actual law of the country. The pres- 
sure of immediate distress compelled 
many in all parts of the country to 
accept the relief thus offered, at a 
heavy loss, and to contract a debt for 
its repayment, the entire inconvenien- 
ces of which it is scarcely possible they 
should have foreseen. The money 
thus borrowed was regarded by them 
and every one else, rather as a gift to 
the scheduled defaulter than a loan to 
the tithe-owner. In this way Mr. 
Littleton’s bill treated it; and though 
we trust that pretty generally the 
tithe-owner may be enabled to recover 
the instalments, we are apprehensive, 
in a year particularly of such distress 
as the present, of the contests it must 
create between the persons made liable 
under Stanley’s act, and the occupy- 
ing tenants, scheduled as defaulters 
under the million act, who are the real 
debtors. Some such sacrifice for the 
peace of Ireland, as that which, under 
the rejected bill, relieved the Irish 
land-owner, at the expense of the 
empire generally, from these arrears, 
is certainly required by the plainest 
principles of natural equity. We have 
no doubt whatever that it was fit the 
clergyman’s demand should be a claim 
aramount to the landlord’s, and that 

e should be secured in some way or 
other: but the Church Million act, for 
the first time, makes debtors to the full 
amount of the sums received by the 
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tithe-owner under that act, of persons 
in no way whatever parties to the deal- 
ings between the tithe-owner and the 
scheduled defaulter. This was felt at 
the time; but the expectation of a 
future act which would remedy all, ren- 
dered persons indifferent—and a state of 
law now exists—the fragments of plans 
broken and interrupted—which nobody 
actually altogether intended, and which 
yet is the law of the country. That 
sume anomalies occur in it, can searcely, 
therefore, surprise any one. The cause 
for astonishment, in reality, is, that it 
is not worse. 

The volume before us gives an ac- 
count of the existing law, in language 
remarkable for accuracy. The style 
is far better than that of most law 
books, and would of itself, furnish 
strong evidence of the clearness with 
which the author thinks. It is free 
from the pedantry of an affected use 
of technical language, and from the 
worse affectation of avoiding such 
language, where the subject seems 
to require it. The book will not 
be undertood without attention on 
the part of the reader; but that 
attention it well deserves. The 
difficulties are those of the subject 
itself; and whatever can be done by 
order, by methodical arrangement, by 
continued references to the acts of par- 
liament which are the groundwork of 
the book, and, where a statement in 
general terms does not at once convey 
the meaning intended to be expressed, 
by such illustration of the doctrine laid 
down as supposed cases can give, is 
done in a manner which exhibits no 
ordinary powers, and no ordinary dili- 
gence. The anxiety to be distinctly 
understood has occasionally produced 
the fault of repetition, as some of 
the supposed cases follow so imme- 
diately from the doctrine laid down, 
that they are but restatements of it in 
a different form. For this there is the 
excuse, that there being as yet no de- 
cisions on these acts, a writer cannot, 
even where the premises seem necessa-. 
rily to involve certain conclusions, assert 
such deductions of his with the same 
confidence, as if the reasoning had 
been recognised and corffirmed by ex- 
press adjudication—and perhaps a form 
more dogmatic and categorical would 
be unbecoming. The cases imagined 
for the purpose of exemplifying a pro- 
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position, in this way sometimes serve 
as a test of the truth of the reasoning, 
and, at all events, give to the reader, 
who is not familiar with the technical 
language of a profession, some security 
that he understands perfectly what the 
writer says, in a case where even a man 
of considerable general information 
may be misled, much more easily, than 
he would at first imagine. Through- 
out the entire work there is a distinct- 
ness of thinking exhibited which has 
enabled Mr. O'Leary to expose a good 
deal of misconception on the subject of 
these acts. The newspapers some 
little while ago published a letter or 
two from O’Connell, exhibiting how 
easily Stanley’s act might be evaded. 
These letters were plausible, were ad- 
dressed to persons not unlikely to act 
upon them—for the notion of there 
being any moral guilt in resisting the 
demand, is not likely to disturb this 
class of clients very long. His several 
plans are here examined in detail, and 
are, all of them shown to be utterl 
unavailing. We will, by-and-by, - 
vert to this part of Mr. O’ Leary’s book. 
Meanwhile, after having read it and 
the acts themselves, with the best at- 
tention we can give them, we are suatis- 
fied there will be little difficulty in 
recovering tithes in any conceivable 
ease. Where a bill in equity must 
be resorted to, and the defendants 
are many, some embarrassment may 
arise from the difficulties of serving 
process; but these are of a kind 
that will soon be overcome. We 
have little doubt that through the 
country the clergyman will pretty 
generally be enabled to recover his 
demand ; the contest will be between 
the inferior landlord and his tenants— 
rents, in some instances, will be reduced 
by the entire amount of the tithe 
composition : in others, after a struggle 
of a year or two, the occupant will be 
dispossessed, if he does not consent to 
repay to his landlord the composition, 
which the act compels such landlord 
to pay, and enables him to recover as 
rent from the occupant. But landlord 
and tenant cannot, as Mr. O’Connell 
would suggest to them, by combination 
between themselves, and secret deeds, 
to be produced only for the purposes of 
atrial, defeat the tithe-owner’s claim. 
We proceed to give some account of 


the law, as it now exists, upon the sub- 
ject. Wewill assume that the general 

rovisions of Goulburn’s act, which have 
oo the law since 1823, are known to 
such of our readers as feel any interest 
in the subject we are examining. That 
act was found so advantageous to the 
peasant, and so satisfactory to the tithe- 
owner, that we cannot but agrec with 
those who regret that it did not go to 
the length of making composition 
compulsory. The conspiracy against 
tithes,—which, with Dr. M‘Hale’s auda- 
cious letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
before us, we can scarcely describe as ter- 
minated—though it prevailed as exten- 
sively in parts of the country where the 
parishes were under composition as 
elsewhere, would probably have never 
existed ; the clergy would have been 
able to attend exclusively to their pro- 
per duties, instead of being in many 
instances driven from their homes, 
after for a while losing their time in 
a desperate struggle, to preserve what 
honest men used to call their property. 
The attempt to establish a general and 
permanent composition was unfortu- 
nately not made, until the servile war 
against this description of property 
might be described as successful. The 
framers of the general composition act 
calculated, that under it the composi- 
tion would be established through the 
kingdom before the Ist November, 
1834; and in ashort time the valua- 
tions, applotments, &c. must be every 
where completed. We shall proceed to 
describe its principal provisions, on 
the important subject of liabilities to 
the clergyman’s claim. Under it the 
tenant who occupies either at will, from 
year to year, or under a lease made 
after the 16th August, 1832,* is 
wholly free from any demand on the 
part of the tithe-owner—his demand 
is against the immediate landlord of 
the occupant ; where the same tenant 
has continued in possession since before 
16th August, 1832, without any new 
bargain, the landlord has a right to 
add to his rent all that he has paid as 
composition ; but between him and his 
tenant must the contest be—the tithe- 
owner is no party to any of the pro- 
ceedings. The act assumes that in the 
interval between August, 1832, and 
November, 1834, the person made 
liable to the payment of the compo- 


* Leases made under covenants for renewal, are excepted. 
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sition after the latter date, would have 
ample time to make arrangements for 
his own security, where the interest of 
the tenant, if there was any doubt of 
his solvency, could be evicted by the 
mere act of serving a notice to quit. 
The position of a tenant holding under 
an accepted proposal, although that 
proposal might be for any number of 
years or lives, is not, in the eye of the 
aw, a different one, and where the 
language of the proposal is not such as 
will be construed into an actual lease, 
he is, by Stanley’s act, discharged from 
liability to the tithe-owner ; lands in 
whatever way let or demised since 16th 
August, 1832, with the single excep- 
tion of leases renewed in pursuance of 
a previous covenant, are tithe-free in 
the hands of the tenant, and in spite 
of all that has been said upon the sub- 
ject, we cannot see how it will be pos- 
sible for the persons made liable by 
Stanley’s act, to evade the payment of 
the tithe composition, more than of 
any other demand. Where the lands 
are occupied by a person not liable to 
the composition, the right of distress 
is taken from the tithe-owner. Against 
the person liable the tithe-owner has 
his choice of four remedies—action of 
debt, or on the case, in the superior 
courts—Secondly, proceedings by civil 
bill, in the county where defendant re- 
sides, when the sum is under £20— 
Thirdly, a bill in equity—and fourthly, 
where the composition rent, or any 
portion of it, is in arrear for one year 
and a half after it has been payable, 
an application to a court of equity over 
the rents of the lands, in respect of 
which the composition is payable.— 
This by petition, without the necessity 
of filing a bill. 

This last, if we construe the section 
rightly, gives tithe-owners, when all 
other means are ineffectual, rights by 
which the land itself becomes his ulti- 
mate security ; it is, however, right to 
say, that in giving the section this im- 
portant effect, we differ from Mr. 
O'Leary, who regards the tithe-owner’s 
demand as merely a lien on the profit 
rents of the person rendered by the act 
liable to the claim. If he be right, Stan- 
ley’s act contains no enactment corres- 
pondent with that in Goulburn’s, which 
makes one year’s arrears of tithe a 
charge upon the land—if we are right, 
and we admit that it furnishes a strong 
argument against our interpretation, 
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the land will, at all times, be the tithe- 
owner's ultimate security for any de- 
mand, no matter of how many years 
tithe composition, that is not barred by 
the statute of limitations. We can 
easily see, why, intending to charge the 
land with the tithe composition in the 
event of all means of enforcing it 
from the person properly liable prov- 
ing fruitless, the legislature should 
have refused to allow this ultimate re- 
medy to be resorted to, without in- 
terposing such an interval of time as 
would compel the tithe-owner to use 
every exertion to obtain his demand 
from the individual whom the act 
rendered liable. In fact, no other 
consideration would render the delay 
of a year and a half reasonable. The 
language of the act that the tenant shall 
hold the land free from payment of 
tithes, which Mr. O’Leary cites in 
favour of his view, would strongly 
support it, if almost the same language 
was not used in the 4Ist section of 
Goulburn’s act, in describing leases 
to be made after the date of that act— 
and yet that act allowed a distress 
on such lands. The single question 
then is, are the words of the section 
sufficient to charge the land? But 
this is a question, which we cannot 
at present discuss further. Whether, 
however the remedy be as extensive as 
we imagine, and affect the lands them- 
selves, and not merely the profit-rents 
of the occupant’s immediate landlord, 
it is even on the latter (Mr.O’Leary’s) 
supposition, an important remedy. 
Which of these different remedies 
may be the fitting one in any parti- 
cular case, must, of course, be a ques- 
tion for’ the discrétion of the tithe- 
owuer. The language of the clause 
which gives a right to proceed by civil 
bill, in cases not above £20, was 
regarded as impliedly limiting to the 
extent of the words in a previous 
clause of the same section, and con- 
fining the jurisdiction of the superior 
courts to cases above that amount. 
We do not think there was any ve 
reasonable ground for the doubt. The 
case of “ Ashe and Rafferty,” decided 
by the King’s Bench, a few days before 
the publication of Mr. O’Leary’s book, 
but of which he has given us a note, 
will be probably regarded as removing 
the doubt. In that case, an action of 
debt was brought in the court of 
King’s Bench for £3 11s. 6d., amount 
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of tithe composition assessed on lands 
in the parish of Clonard, in the county 
of Meath. Venue laid in Dublin. The 
defendant, after the filing of the decla- 
ration, offered fo pay the sum of £2 
7s. 8d., which he insisted upon, was 
all that was due—his offer was re- 
fused—defendant moved the court to 
stay proceedings on the payment of 
£2 7s. 8d. It was contended for him, 
that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
proceed in the superior courts for any 
sum within the civil bill jurisdiction. 
The plaintiff's affidavit distinctly de- 
nied that the action was commenced 
or continued in the superior court for 
the purpose of harassing the defendant, 
and he positively swore that he would 
have proceeded in the civil bill courts, 
but that his attorney and other attor- 
neys had declined moving civil bills in 
tithe cases in the county of Meath. 
The court refused defendant's application 
with costs. Mr. O'Leary tells us, that 
the courtof Exchequer had decided the 
same question before, in the same way. 
After these experiments, it is not very 
likely that the attempt will be re- 
newed, in any more formal manner, of 
contending for the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the civil bill courts in tithe- 
composition cases under £20. The 
tithe-owner, however, should remember 
that though these inferior courts have 
not exclusive jurisdiction, yet they are 
the proper tribunals in which to try 
small demands, and that where there 
is no equitable case made for going to 
the superior courts, his suing in an 
expensive and harassing manner, is at- 
tended with the risk of such proceed- 
ing being set aside with costs against 
plaintiff. A state of combination, 
such as to frighten attorneys from pro- 
ceeding in the assistant barrister’s 
court, would, no doubt, be a sufficient 
reason for a plaintiff seeking redress 
elsewhere ; but we think the superior 
courts will not, when the law of tithe 
assumes anything of a settled aspect, 
permit these gentlemen to plead 
terrors of this kind as an excuse for the 
selection of an expensive tribunal to 
decide matters which can admit of 
very little doubt or difficulty, and 
which may really be better decided at 
the expense of a few shillings, in a half 
hour’s wrangle at the sessions, than 
any where else. Before the tithe- 
owner, however, select the civil bill 
court, as that in which to proceed, he 
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should consider whether his dem and 
arises under Goulburn’s act, or is 
one of the cases of liability created 
by Stanley’s—for the remedies in 
Stanley’s act are confined to the 
liabilities created by that act—by it 
the jurisdiction is given, in express 
words, in all cases where the amount 
sought to be recovered shall not 
exceed £20. In Goulburn’s act there 
is no such express provision, and it is 
doubtful whether the words of the 
civil bill act, 36 George ILI. ¢. 25, 
section 6, which gives the assistant 
barrister jurisdiction to the amount of 
£20 in all actions of debt on any 
bond, bill, or specialty for payment of 
money only, can be so extended as to 
include an action of debt on an act of 
parliament, arising, not by the words 
of the act, but by implication of law. 
We think it difficult to hold, as Mr. 
O'Leary seems inclined to do, that 
this is such a debt on specialty as 
comes within the words of the act we 
have cited, or within the principle of 
the decisions in England, on the 2 and 
3 Edward VI ec. 13. If so, in the 
cases under Goulburn’s act, the juris- 
diction of the assistant barrister’s court 
cannot be extended beyond £10 Irish. 
In this we think Goulburn’s act de- 
fective. It would, be comparatively 
of littlke moment at what amount the 
jurisdiction was fixed, but, fixed it 
ought to have been by express words. 
When the action arises by implication 
of law, we are compelled to look to 
remote and obscure analogies to deter- 
mine, that which ought, from the first, 
to be defined. 

The right of the tithe-owner cannot 
be a matter of doubt, or the certainty 
of his succeeding in any court, having 
jurisdiction to try that right; but it 
seems against first principles of law 
that a court of limited jurisdiction 
can have a right to try any question 
exceptsuch power begiven it expressly. 
Looking at Mr. Goulburn’s act, and at 
that which defines the assistant bar- 
rister’s jurisdiction, we should have 
felt great difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that demands arising under 
the former, even those not above £10 
Irish, were within the assistant bar- 
rister’s jurisdiction, although we feel 
that great advantages arise to every 
one from its having been held that they 
are. This, however, is not the place 
to discuss such questions. It may be 
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safely assumed by the tithe-owner, 
that, in every case he may recover, in 
the civil bill courts, demands not above 
£10 Irish ; and in the cases where the 
liabilities are created by Stanley’s 
act, demands not above £20; that 
where there is any peculiar difficulty 
in proceeding in the civil bill courts, 
he has the choice of bringing his 
action in the superior courts ; that 
the courts of equity are open to him 
as to any other plaintiff; and that where 
his rights arise under Stanley’s act 
they can assist hint to an extent 
unknown to the law of England, but 
something not unlike which has been 
long known in Ireland, in the cases of 
arrears on mortgages. The petition 
in equity, in addition to the ultimate 
charge upon the land, which, if we 
are right in what we have before 
written on the subject, it provides 
for the tithe-owner, seems given to 
him, as a compensation for the right 
of distress which the act has taken 
away. ‘The moment, then, whether 
by lease from his own tenant or other- 
wise, the person whom the act renders 
liable becomes occupant, the remedy 
by distress may be resorted to, and 
that by petition in equity ceases. Mr. 
O’Leary mentions a case that may 
present some difficulties ; all the reme- 
dies given by Stanley’s act are for 
tithe composition ; all le made 
after the 16th August, 1832, are by 
this act tithe-free. In such parts of 
the country as are not yet under the 
composition, in what way, or from whom 
can tithes be recovered? Mr. O’ Leary 
says, that “the landlords who happened 
to make leases in the end of 1832, or 
in the spring or summer of 1833, are, 
unquestionably, liable under the 13th 
section of Stanley’s act, for the value 
of the tithes of 1833 and 1834. If, 
then, none of the remedies, expressly 
given to the tithe-owners by Stanley’s 
act, be applicable to the recovery of 
the value of those tithes in kind, the 
courts will construe this statute as 
impliedly giving to the tithe-owner 
a special action for enforcing the pay- 
ment of this statutable debt: the land- 
lord is the only person liable for it, 
and is, therefore, the only person 
suable in that special action.” In cases 
of overholding tenants, the occupier 
is, it would seem, the person liable, 
and the land in his hands may be dis- 
trained by the tithe-owner. 
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We cannot avoid, however, telling 
our readers, that on these points there 
have as yet been no decisions of the 
courts. This is one of the disadvan- 
tages which the writers of such books 
as Mr. O’Leary’s, and those who un- 
dertake to give an account of them to 
the public, have equally to encounter ; 
when the provisions of a statute have 
for a long time formed part of the body 
of the laws of the country; have been 
examined with anxious attention, by 
adverse litigants, and their professi- 
onal advisers and advocates; have 
been commented upon from the judg- 
ment-seat by experienced lawyers, 
and under the instructive criticism of 
the practising bar, it is comparatively 
easy, then, to draw up a book on any 
given subject ; and, in fact, many of the 
text books of the lawyer's library are 
little more than an index to decided 
cases. Mr. O’Leary has, we think, 
done to his profession considerable 
service, by the discussions upon which 
in the absence of all direct decision 
upon the various questions which the 
act suggests, he has fearlessly entered. 

On some of these questions it is not 
improbable that the legislature must 
have recourse toamendments; on others 
judicial determinations, must, as far as 
they can, supply the defective language 
of the acts. Such must, for a while 
be the consequence of so extensive an 
experiment in legislation, as the entire 
change of a system of laws, which, 
to the disadvantage of clergyman, of 
landlord, and of tenant. and to the 
grievous injury of the church in Ire- 
land, with few alterations in the form, 
and none in the spirit, has been, 
time out of mind, the law of Lreland. 

We take it for granted, that O’Con- 
nell’s mischievous letters have been seen 
by most of our readers. We cannot do 
betterthan give Mr. O’ Leary’s reply :— 

“ It has been stated (indeed the opinion 
has been published and widely cigculated ) 
that the landlord, made Hable by the 
twelfth section of Stanley’s act, can by, 
making a grant for years, discharge him- 
self from that liability ; and further, that 
grantee will not become liable, and thus 
the tithe-owner’s claim will be utterly 
defeated. This opinion having been given 
by a gentleman of great eminence in his 
profession, it is probable that many persons 
will act upon it. The point, therefore, 
deserves consideration. 

«« By the making of the grant, it is said 
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that the grantor ceases ‘ to have the next 
greater estate or interest than the tenancy 
from year to year,’ and, therefore, is not 
liable within the twelfth section of Stan- 
ley’s act. It is said, further, that even 
where it shall have been discovered that 
the grant has been made, the grant being 
in form a demise, and having been exe- 
cuted after the 16th of August, 1832, the 
grantee will, by the thirteenth section, be 
exempted from the payment of tithes or 
tithe composition. If, indeed, these two 
sections appeared to be so contradictory 
one to the other, a court of justice would 
find it difficult to deal with the matter. 
But with great respect, I say these sec- 
tions are not contradictory. It isadmitted, 
that at the time of making the grant in 
question, the land was occupied by atenant 
holding under the grantor; the grant, 
therefore, no matter what its form might 
have been, was a conveyance of the 
grantor’s reversion for the time mentioned 
in the deed of grant. Thus the grantee 
became landlord to the sub-tenant ;* he 
could sue for the rent to become due by 
the sub-tenant; he could distrain for it ; 
he could serve a notice to quit, and then 
bring an ejectment; in short, this grantee 
became complete landlord to the sub- 
tenant. He was, therefore, in the strictest 
sense of the word, an assignee of the re- 
version for the time specified in the grant. 
So long, then, as the sub-tenancy con- 
tinues, the grantee will be liable to the 
composition, just as the grantor was 
before the making of the grant. 

‘« If, however, by the expiration of the 
sub-tenancy, the grantee become tenant 
in possession, he will, from that moment, 
be within the protection of the thirteenth 
section, and the grantor must again 
become liable to pay the tithe-owner. 
For, in truth, the grantee for years of the 
reversion became, at the same moment, a 
lessee to the grantor, and a landlord to 
the sub-tenant ; + but so long as the sub- 
tenancy continues, the grant could not 
operate as a lease within the meaning of 
the thirteenth section of Stanley’s act. 
The lessee, whom that section discharges, 
is such a lessee as would, were it not for 
the provision in that section, become 
liable, at common law, to the payment of 
the tithes in kind, or to the payment of 
the composition under Goulburn’s act. 
Now, it is manifest, that until the grantee 
became tenant in possession, that is, until 
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the sub-tenancy ceased, he would not 
become liable to pay tithes, or composi- 
tion for tithes; indeed, if, from the moment 
the grant is executed, the grantee is to be 
considered a lessee within the protection 
of the thirteenth section, it will inevitably 
follow that the grantor is a lessor within 
the meaning of the same section, and, 
therefore, liable for the payment of that 
composition from which this supposed 
lessee is exempted, and thus the principal 
object proposed in making the grant will 
be defeated. But I think we may be sare 
that a grantee for years of the reversion, 
is not a tenant within the thirteenth 
section, until the sub-tenancy is deter- 
mined, If it shall have been once solemnly 
decided that such a grantee is, under the 
twelfth section, liable to the payment of 
the composition, it is not likely that many 
such deeds of grant will be produced in 
evidence, for the purpose of nonsuiting a 
tithe-owner. 

“A person liable under the twelfth 
section, may, beyond a doubt, discharge 
himself from that liability, by parting with 
the interest which renders him liable; 
but it is not easy to determine what grants 
or conveyances, or leases of the reversion, 
will divest him of that quantity of interest, 
which, under the twelfth section, subjects 
him to the payment of the composition, to 
become due on or after the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1834, and in many of these cases the 
tithe-owner must, at the peril of costs, 
satisfy himself on the point of law. 

. * . 2 

“ The assignee of a lease may, by 
assigning it over, get rid of all liability to 
the lessor: if he be sued for rent, he may 
plead that he has assigned even to a 
pauper, and a replication, stating that the 
assignment was made by fraud and covin 
to defeat the landlord of his rent, will be 
no answer to the plea. But if the repli- 
cation go on to allege, that, notwithstand- 
ing the pretended assignment, the defen- 
dant is still in possession, the replication 
will begood. This doctrine was established 
in the case of Knight v. Freeman,|| and is 
admitted to be good law at this day. See 
the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, in 
Onslow v. Corry,§ and the judgment of 
Judge Buller, inTaylor v. Shum.¢ See 
also Platt on Covenants.** 

« By making a valid grant, the next 
immediate landlord may avoid liability, 
but he shall not evade it by a fictitious 


* Preston's Conveyancing, vol. iii. p. 210. 


+ Vid. the interpretation clause, sec. 29, Stanley’s act. 
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conveyance. In many cases, however, the 
tithe-owner will be defeated by a grant of 
the reversion. A father makes a bona 
fide grant to achild or other relative ; 
the occupying tenants are informed of the 
grant; they attorn or pay rent to the 
grantee; the secret is kept by grantor, 
grantee, and tenants ; the grant, although 
unregistered, is good as between the par- 
ties, and also as against the tithe-owner ; 
he sues the grantor as a person liable 
under the twelfth section; he will be 
nonsuited at the trial—that is quite cer- 
tain. At the expense of a trial, he dis- 
covers that he ought to have sued the 
grantee and not the grantor. Having 
obtained this information, he proceeds 
against the grantee and succeeds; but 
before he can sue again, the grantee may 
secretly assign away his interest, and thus 
the tithe-owner must be at the expense of 
another trial, in order to learn whom he 
is to sue: he will be alternately defeated 
and successful, Of course, he will proceed 
at first in the civil bill court, where the 
expense cannot exceed a few shillings. He 
may sue in that court, either in debt or 
assumpsit, for any sum not exceeding £20. * 
It is proper to observe in this place, that 
an undertaking land-owner will, when 
suing for tithe composition, experience the 
very same difficulties as the original owner 
of the tithes. 

« It has been alleged, that ‘an old out- 
standing mortgage will protect a person 
from suit,’ under the twelfth section of 
Stanley’s act. This proposition may be 
true, if the old mortgage had been created 
by the mortgagor or his ancestors, after 
the now subsisting tenancy from year to 
year had commenced: because, in that 
case, the mortgagee might possibly have 
become and continued entitled to the rent 
payable by the occupying tenant ; and if 
the mortgagee has, in point of fact, con- 
tinued to receive the occupying tenant’s 
rent, he is the person having the next 
greater interest, and so the mortgagor 
cannot be successfully sued under the 
twelfth section. But if the mortgagee 
has never interfered with the occupying 
tenants, and if the mortgagor, under whom 
these tenants derived, has all through 
received their rents, and dealt as a land- 
lord with them, it would be strange if he 
were allowed to say, that he was not a 
landlord within the meaning of the twelfth 
section; particularly as these payments of 
rent are protected by the 6 Anne, c. 10, 
Irish. There are many cases also in 
which a court and jury will presume 
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that an old mortgage has been surren- 
dered. 

«If, however, the old mortgage had 
been created before the commencement of 
the tenancies from year to year, it isa 
solecism in legal language to assert that 
the mortgagee has the next greater inter- 
est than the tenancy from year to year. 
For when we speak of two persons having 
several estates or interests in the same 
land, one of them greater than the other, 
we always mean that these estates or in- 
terests are consistent, and that one of them 
is derived from the other, either imme- 
diately or mediately. Whereas, in the 
case I have just put, the mortgage and 
the subsequently created tenancy from 
year to year, are utterly inconsistent with, 
and adverse to each other; so much so, 
that the mortgagee may turn the tenant 
out by ejectment, without giving him the 
six months’ notice, or even one week’s 
notice to quit; and yet the relation of 
landlord and tenant is so firmly established 
between the mortgagor and the occupier 
who has come in under him, that so long 
as the occupier continues in possession, he 
never can dispute the mortgagor's title, 
and the lease is good against the mortgagor 
and his heirs} The tenant will not be 
allowed to say that he holds under the 
mortgagee : it is not true that he so holds ; 
there is not, then, in this case, the slightest 
pretence for alleging that the mortgagee 
has the next greater estate or interest 
than the tenancy from year to year. If, 
indeed, the mortgagor, when permitted to 
remain in possession, becomes, as some 
hold him to be, @ tenant to the mortgagee, 
then there would be three consistent and 
co-exisiing estates; the first and highest 
would be the estate of the mortgagee ; 
the mortgagor’s Jegal tenancy would be 
the second in order; and the occupier’s 
sub-tenancy would be the lowest: so that 
in any way the case is considered, it is 
impessible to hold that the mortgagee has 
the next greater estate than the tenancy 
from year to year, which commences under 
the mortgagor subsequently to the execu 
tion of the mortgage.. It is to be observed, 
that if the old outstanding mortgage were 
the next greater estate than the tenancy 
from year to year, the registry would, in 
most cases, point out the proper person to 
be sued, for these old mortgages are 
generally registered ; but the costs of a 
civil bill proceeding are less than a regis- 
try search.”—pp. 45—52. 

The fraudulent leases suggested by 
O’Connell, cannot stand in the ewner’s 
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way ; but if Mr. O'Leary be right in 
supposing that the tithe-owner has no 
charge whatever upon the lands, under 
Stanley's act, and only a lien on the 
profit rents of the person whom the 
act makes liable, there cannot be a 
doubt, that the act requires to be im- 
mediately amended—it is impossible to 
read Mr. O'Leary’s Chapter on “ Sus- 
DEMISING, HOW FAR IT OPERATES AS 
AN EXCEPTION,” without seeing the 
great danger in which the property of 
the clergyman is placed. Suppose, 
bona fide leases made by persons in 
desperate circumstanc es—thus, trans- 
ferring possession to children, or others 
—the land is held tithe-free—the com- 
yosition established—the tithe-owner 
having no sec urity whatever, exce pt a 
lien on anomiual profit rent—supposing 
even such reserved—and this not till he 
has been for a year and a half deprived 
of his composition, and been able to 
satisfy a court of equity, that * any le- 
gal remedy to enforce payment of such 
arrear, is like ‘ly to prove inffectual.” 
Under the composition act some 
cases may occur in which, under a lease 
made since Stanlev’s act, and therefore 
held free from tithes, or composition 
for tithes, the occupier is still subject 
to be distrained by the tithe-owner. 
The framer of the first act establishing 
voluntary composition, felt the fitness 
of protec ‘ting coven: ints, made pre- 
viously by owners or occupiers of land 
subject to tithe, who, in the exercise of 
their private rights, had been parties 
to agreements frame d on the very prin- 
ciple which the legislature wished to 
encourage and make general. Where 
these agreements had assumed the legal 
form of covenants, they were protected. 
These are within the class of instru- 
ments which it is provided by Stanley’s 
act, that the composition to be estab- 
lished shall not affect, or come into 
operation where the y exist, until after 
the termination of the title and interest 
thereby created. The consequence is, 
that the tithe-owner deriving right 
under such a covenant may still dis- 
train, the tenant having, of course, a 
right, in the supposed case, to charge 
agaiust his landlord what he has been 
thus compelled to pay. 
One class of leases, are, we have 
already suid, excepted from the opera- 
tion of Goulburn’s act—those mada 
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under Plunkett’s act of the year before. 
The words of the saving clause are very 
general—we may as well give the section 
itself, which is very short, as we do 
not altogether agree with Mr. O'Leary 
on its construction :— 


** Provided also, and be it enacted, 
that nothing herein contained shall extend, 
or be construed to extend to, or in any 
wise to affect or alter the powers or pro- 
visions of an act passed in the third year 
of the relgn of his present Majesty, entitled, 
‘An act to enable ecclesiastical persons 
and others, in Ireland, to grant leases of 
tithes, so as to bind their suceessors.’’ 


We find it necessary to quote Mr. 
O’Leary’s comments on the section :— 

«It seems clear that by this clause the 
legislature intended to provide, that a 
lease of tithes, made pursuant to the re- 
cited act, should not be, in the slightest 
degree, affected by the este tblishment of 
the composition subsequently to the re- 
gistration of the lease. But the saving 
of the ‘ powers and provisions’ of the re- 
cited act appears to be so general and 
unqualified, that at first sight one would 
think the power of making new leases, 
pursuant to the provisions of that act, 
was to continue even after, and notwith- 
standing the establishment of the tithe 
composition in any parish, Yet that 
would be very unreasonable ; tor why 
should the legislature authorize the estab- 
lishment of a composition ina parish, and 
that at a very considerable expense to the 
parishioners,* and then permit the compo- 
sition to be defeated by the making of 
new leases under the 3 Geo. 4, c. 125. 
If the power of making these new leases 
of tithes be preserved, there seems nothing 
to prevent the tithe-owners from making 
sucha lease after the composition has been 
established and acted on for several years. 

«« The general objects of the legislature 
in passing the tithe-leasing act,+ and the 
tithe composition acts, were precisely the 
same, and so they are set forth in the pre- 
ambles, namely, ‘ to encourage the indus- 
try and enterprise of owners, farmers, and 
occupiers of land, to render the incomes 
arising from tithes more certain in amount 
and more easy of collection, and to avoid 
controveesies respecting the same.’ Now, 
these general objects may be as effectually 
promoted by a oe for tithes 
established under Goulburn’s act, as by 
the making of a tithe lease under the 3 
Geo. 4. The composition is as certain 
and astixed an income as the rent reserved 
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in the tithe lease ; it is as easy of collec- 
tion, and the certificate and the applot- 
ment-book are as conclusive of the rights 
and liabilities of the parties as any lease 
of tithes can possibly be. Excepting, 
then, the very general wording of the 
saving clause, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the legislature intended to 
perpetuate the power of making these 
leases of tithes, after the lands out of 
which the tithes issued were brought 
under the statutable composition. The 
fair construction of that section seems to 
be this: that the powers which that act 
gave to the lessors, and lessees of tithes 
should remain unaltered and unaffected, 
and that the general provisions of the act, 
relating to the rights and liabilities of the 
persons bound by such a lease, should, 
during its existence, continue unchanged, 
notwithstanding the introduction of the 
tithe composition into the parish. This 
construction is warranted by a similar 
saving in Stanley’s act.* ¢ Provided al- 
ways, and be it further enacted, that no 
composition to be made under this act, 
in any parish, the tithes whereof had been 
previously demised or compounded for 
by any deed, lease, or instrument, then 
subsisting and in operation, shall defeat or 
affect such deed, lease, or instrument, or 
any title or interest thereunder, but that 
the said deed, lease, or instrument, shall 
remain and be, during the continuance of 
such title or interest, to all intents and 
purposes as valid and effectual as if this 
act had not been passed: and that such 
composition, so to be effected under this 
act, shall be suspended, and not come into 
operation or effect until after the termina- 
tion of such title or interest as aforesaid.’ 
“ Whilst the rights of parties under 
subsisting leases of tithes are fully saved 
by this clause, it is assumed, that no new 
leases will be made. We may then, I 
think, conclude, that the saving clause in 
Goulburn’s act was not intended to autho- 
rize the making of a tithe lease, after the 
establishment of the statutable composi- 
tion. I shall, therefore, pass overthat part 
of the 3 Geo. 4,+ which relatesto the time 
and the manner of making renewals of 
such leases of tithes.” —pp. 106—108. 


On this subject we would observe, 
that the moment a composition, under 
Goulburn’s act, took place, and while 
a parish remained under it, the power 
of making leases of tithes, necessarily 
ceased, inasmuch as all right to tithes 
in kind, the subject of such demise 
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ceased to have any existence. There 
1s, therefore, no occasion to look with 
anxiety to the policy of the act, to 
show, by doubtful inference, that a 
lease of the kind, made during the 
continuance of the tithe-composition 
in a parish, would be invalid; still 
less is it necessary to do such vio- 
lence to language, as to translate 
such words as the “ powers and pro- 
visions” of an act of parliament, into 
the rights and remedies which such act 
gives to parties creating a lease under 
the powers given by it. 

In Mr. O’Leary’s book there is a 
chapter of some importance on the 
subject of those leases ; as, however, we 
believe, that there have been few leases 
made under the act 3 Geo. IV. chap. 
125. we shall do no more than re- 
fer such readers as may be interested 
in this part of his subject, to Mr. 
O’ Leary’s book. Such leases coming 
within the exceptions of all the subse- 
quent acts, and the covenants in them 
being binding on such reversioner as 
may succeed in evicting for non-pay- 
ment of rent, or other cause of for- 
feiture, the tenants of the lands, the 
tithes issuing from which are thus 
demised, well deserve the attention 
Mr. O’Leary has given them. The 
chapter, though we have no room to 
comment upon it, we have found very 
instructive. 

In the 17th section of Stanley’s act 
is this important provision :— 


“ That it be lawful for any person, 
having in possession any estate or interest 
in land charged, or which may become 
chargeable with the payment of any com- 
position for tithes, such person not being a 
tenant for any lesser term than a term of 
twenty-one years from the commencement 
thereof, to agree for and undertake the 
future payment of the composition.” 


On certain terms prescribed in the 
act, and “subject to the preference 
and regulations” therein contained, it 
is then enacted that any person so 
undertaking the payment of the com- 
position, shall, in consideration thereof, 
be entitled to a reduction on the 
amount, at the rate of £15 per cent, 
provided that the composition be paid 
within six months after it is due. An- 
other section gave rights of preference 
between the persons answering the 
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general description we have quoted, and 
the Church Million Act, passedin the last 
session, extended the time within which 
these rights of preference might still be 
claimed. The language of the Church 
Million Act was more equivocal than 
that of Stanley’s, and a person reading 
it, without reference to the 17th sec- 
tion of Stanley’s, would be very likely 
to think that no valid certificate could 
be given, except given within the 
extended time given by the second 
of those acts. We agree with Mr. 
O'Leary in thinking the act defective, 
in not providing means to compel a 
clergyman to execute the certificate : 
but it is surely impossible that courts 
of equity would not find some way of 
counteracting such a fraud, as Mr. 
O'Leary imagines easily practicable 
from the defective structure of the act. 


«« Suppose,” says Mr. O'Leary, “ that 
the tithe-owner wishes to give an inferior 
landlord the preference, he pays no atten- 
tion to the notice served by the superior 
Jandlord. he signs a certificate for the 
person whom he is anxious to befriend, 
and thus he shuts out the owner of the 
paramount estate.”—p. 94. 


The statute gives to the tithe-owner 
the power of applying to the court of 
Chancery, by petition, to determine 
the right of preference, in case of any 
dispute upon the subject. As the 
right of having the matter summarily 
decided is not given to the person 
claiming the preference, it is probable 
he may be obliged to file a bill; but 
is there a doubt that, on the admission 
of the facts which Mr. O’Leary states 
in the tithe-owner’s answer, that the 
fraud would be redressed. The case 
would certainly be a very different 
one, had the tithe-owner signed no 
certificate whatever. 

On another point, however, which 
has occasioned some doubt, we fully 
agree with Mr. O’Leary. It was ima- 
gined, that, as the legislature proposed 
to give the bonus of 15/. per cent. to 
the undertaking landlord, asa payment 
for his agency in collecting the tithe 
composition from his tenants; that, 
therefore, in all cases where he was 
himself under the act already liable, it 
could not be the intention to give him 
this advantage; and that where by the 
falling in of under leases, or otherwise, 
he became liable, that the per-centage 
was to cease. In reply to this argu- 


ment, it would be, perhaps, reasonable 
to say that the liabilities, which the act 
imposed on certain classes of landown- 
ers, were enforced by other remedies 
than those given, where the liability is 
assumed by the landowner’s special un- 
dertaking—that regularity of payment 
was as much in the view of the legisla- 
tion, as the tithe-owner's eventual se- 
curity ; however, the language of the 
act puts an end to all speculation on the 
subject. 


“Tt is a mistake to suppose that a 
person, who is already liable to pay tithe 
composition, is not entitled to become an 
undertaking land-owner, and to deduct 
the fifteen per cent, under the nineteenth 
section. The twenty-third section ex- 
pressly enacts, that, ‘after the registra- 
tion of the certificate, the person subscrib- 
ing the declaration shall, during the con- 
tinuance of his estate and interest, be and 
become, and remain subject to the pay- 
ment of the composition as fully as in 
case no such agreement had been made, 
the same or any other person would have 
been, or might have become, subject and 
liable to the payment of such composition, 
under the provisions of this act or other- 
wise, but entitled, nevertheless, to deduct 
fifteen per cent. on the punctual payment 
of the composition.’ 


“This twenty-third section clearly 
shows, that it was the intention of the 
legislature to give the bonus of fifteen per 
cent. to the very same persons, who were 
themselves already liable to pay the com- 
position; and further, that it was the 
intention to continue that bonus even to 
those persons who, after the signing of the 
certificate, happened to become liable to 
the payment of the composition, although 
when the certificate was signed they were 
not liable otherwise than as undertaking 
land-owners. From this it follows, that 
a next immediate landlord, within the 
the twelfth section, and a lessor within 
the meaning of the thirteenth section, was 
entitled to the certificate and to the per 
centage. It follows also, that if a person 
once obtained a valid certificate, he con- 
tinued entitled to the per centage, though 
by a subsequent reletting of his lands he 
would, were it not for the certificate, 
become liable to the composstion, by the 
operation of the thirteenth section of 
Stanley’s act. It follows also, that his 
right to the per centage is not affected 
by his continuing to occupy a part, or 
even the whole of his estate. 

“« It has been supposed by some, that it 
was not the intention of the legislature to 
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give the reduction to any persons who 
were themselves liable to pay the tithe 
composition. This supposition seems. to 
me to be directly at variance with the 
meaning of the legislature, as clearly 
expressed in the twenty-third section ; 
and I have been the more particular on 
this point, because I have reason to 
believe, that by mistaking the meaning of 
the legislature, some tithe-owners have 
objected to give the certificate to a person 
who, at the time of the application, was 
liable to pay the composition; and these 
tithe-owners also entertain the opinion, 
that a certificate, although at first valid, 
will cease to have any operation (so far 
as relates to the per centage) whenever 
the person who has obtained it shall, 
under the general provisions of these acts, 
become liable to the composition. I think 
the law is directly the other way, and I 
ground this opinion upon the very words 
of the twenty-third section. The regis- 
tered certificate operates as an assign- 
ment, and the tithe-owner who has signed 
it, ceases to have any title to the compo- 
sition, except under and by virtue of the 
certificate, and the assignment effected 
by the certificate is to be good and valid 
during the continuance of the estate and 
interest of the party undertaking.”*— 
pp- 92, 93. 


In Goulburn’s act it was provided 
that the composition should be subject 
to all such charges as the tithes, in 
respect to which such composition was 
made, were by law subject, and liable 
to. These charges, and the means of 
enforcing them under the existing law, 
are the subject of a section in Mr. 
O’Leary’s book, the examination of 
which we must omit. As a lease of tithes 
might be made before these acts, which 
would be valid during his incumbency, 
so, Mr. O'Leary tells us, the compo- 
sition rent given in lieu of tithes, isnow 
assignable by the clergyman, and he 
assumes that such assignments will be 
very frequent ; we must quote a part of 
what he says upon the subject. 

“It is obvious, that if the law continue 
as it is now, the tithe-owners will, in a 
great many instances, find it necessary to 
assign their right to active and well- 
informed local attorneys, who know the 
state of property in the respective coun- 
ties; and who will, without any great 
difficulty, be able to answer the following 
very important questions, viz.— Who was 
the immediate landlord of such and such 
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an occupier, on the 16th of August, 
1832? Has that occupier continued to 
hold under the same landlord since that 
time? Did the landlord since grant away 
his interest in the whole or in any part of 
the land? If so, who is the grantee? If 
the landlord died and made a will, who is 
now his devisee or executor? If he made 
no will, who is his heir? If he left no 
son, then how many daughters did he 
leave, and who are their husbands? Who 
was the person that first made a lease 
after the 16th of August, 1932? Has 
any change taken place in his interest 
since ?”—p. 126, 


We are compelled, by the recollec- 
tion that we have already exceeded 
our limits, to draw to a conclusion. 
We, therefore, without any comment 
of our own, lay before our readers one 
or two passages, from Mr. O’Leary’s 
book, on the effects of these acts upon 
the tithe-owner’s property. 


“ It is a curious fact, that in regard to 
the arrears for 1831, the tithe-owner, as 
the law now stands, loses not only one- 
fourth of the entire, viz. the £25 per 
cent. but also three-fourths of the entire 
sum recovered by the crown on account 
of such arrears: e. g. the sum total of 
arrears due to an incumbent for 1831, for 
a given parish, is £500, as certified by 
the revising barrister, under the Million 
act: the crown recovered £100 on ac- 
count of these arrears: thissum of £100, 
being deducted by the calculator, under 
section twenty-two of the Million act, 
there remains due £400; this balance is 
also diminished by the per centage, (£25 
per cent.) and, therefore, the calculator 
sets down £300 only, as due by the entire 
parish: and this sum of £300, the tithe- 
owner is to recover by five yearly instal. 
ments of £60 each. Now, the sum paid 
to the incumbent, under the Million act, 
was £375, viz. £500 diminished by £25 
per cent.: this entire sum of £375, he 
must pay back to the crown, by five annual 
instalments of €75 each; thus he pays 
£75 to the crown, and receives only £60; 
and, therefore, he loses £125 (the per 
centage on £500), and £75 (three- 
fourths of the sum recovered by the 
crown). A clause in Mr, Littleton’s act 
went to remedy this hardship. 

*¢ The tithe-owner’s loss becomes still 
greater, if the undertaking landlord be his 
paymaster ; because there will be then a 
farther deduction of £15 per cent. on the 
sum to be paid by such landlord; so in 
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the case I have just put the £300 would 
be reduced to £255."”—pp. 81, 82. 
* * . + 
“ It is proper to observe, that al- 
though, by the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
fifth sections of Goulburn’s act, and the 
sixth section of Stanley’s act, grazing 
lands will be for ever subject to the tithe 
composition; yet these acts have not 
restored to the tithe-owners the tithe of 
agistment, The Irish House of Com- 
mons, in March, 1735, resolved, ‘ that 
the demand of tithe agistment was new 
and grievous, and that all legal. ways and 
means ought to be made use of to oppose 
all attempts to enforce that demand, 
until a proper remedy should be provided 
by the legislature.’* This resolution had 
the effect of preventing the tithe-owners 
from demanding that kind of tithe; for 
the 40 Geo. 3, c. 23, recites, ‘ that tithe 
agistment had not been demanded for 
more than sixty years then last past ;’ 
and it enacts, ‘that no claim shall be 
allowed for tliat kind of tithe, nor any 
suit be entertained in any court of civil 
or ecclesiastical jurisdiction for recovery 
of the same.’ But it goes on to provide, 
‘that nothing in the act shall exempt from 
the payment of tithe any kind of cattle, 
in any parish or part of this kingdom in 
which tithe now is, or has been usually 
paid within the last ten years.’ This act 
virtually abolished the tithe of agistment, 
tor unless the claimant could prove that 
such tithe was paid in the parish since 
1790, he could not recover it; now, the 
fact was notorious, that, generally speak- 
ing, such tithe had not been paid for more 
than sixty years. That being the case, it 
is manifest that the commissioners pro- 
ceeding under the tithe composition acts 
after July, 1823, could not, when ascer- 
taining the amount of composition, take 
into account the value of the tithe of 
agistment for the seven years before No- 
vember, 1821; for, in fact, no such tithe 
was payable at all. If, then, one half of 
the lands in the parish had been used as 
grazing ground for the seven vears before 
November, 1821, the composition was to 
be calculated on the seven years’ average 
of the tithes ef the other half of the 
parish. So tar, therefore, as the tithe- 
owner's income is concerned, the effect of 
the tithe composition acts is simply this, 
that lands which, from 1814 to 1821, 
were used as grazing ground, are made 
tithe free for ever.”—pp. 151, 152. 
* * * * 
“ There is another remarkable instance 
in which the rights and liabilities of the 


* Irish Commons Journals, vol. iv. page 219. 


tithe-owner and tithe-payer are altered ; 
but the alteration is in favour of the 
former: his income is increased. This 
has been effected by the thirty-fifth sec- 
tion of Goulburn’s act, and by the sixth 
section of Stanley’s act. The commis- 
sioners, acting under the directions of the 
thirty-fifth section of Goulburn’s act, 
rejected, in numerous instances, the claims 
of exemption put in by the occupiers and 
the owners of the land. In calculating the 
amount of the composition to be stated 
in their certificate, they took into account 
the seven years’ average on the tithes of 
lands which were tithe free; thus the 
tithe-owners’ income was unfairly in- 
creasee. Now, let me suppose that by the 


judgment of a court of competent juris- 


diction, these tithe-free lands have been, 
or shall be declared exempt from the pay- 
ment of tithes; the thirty-fifth section 
directs, that in such a case the sum for- 
merly assessed on such lands so exempted, 
shall be assessed and applutted on the 
other Jands not tithe free; but the total 
amount of the composition stated in the 
certificate remains unaltered, The occu- 
pier of these tithe-free lands are, it is true, 
relieved from the payment of tithes, but 
the tithe-owner’s income is increased, and 
that increase is thrown upon the occu- 
piers of the other land; so that whenever 
a claim of exemption was made by any 
occupier, the persons really interested in 
resisting that claim were the rest of the 
parishioners.”—p. 153. 

The chapter on appeals, and on the 
effect of the commissioner's certificate, 
is one of the best in the book ; but it 1s 
a subject upon which we cannot enter ; 
that upon pleadings we could not hope 
to render interesting to any other than 
professional readers, nor even to them, 
without going into the subject at con- 
siderable length ; to the tithe-owner 
it will be important to learn that the 
venue is not local, but transitory ; that 
he can try his rightin whatever county 
he prefers, without reference to that in 
which the lands are situated. This was 
solemnly decided in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, on the 22d of November last, 
and, at the very inoment we are writ- 
ing, Mr. Molyneux’s reports, published 
15th December, and containing the 
argument and decision in this case, 
have been laid on our table. Itisa 
proof of Mr. O’Leary’s diligence, that 
this case, which must have been decided 
only a day or two before his book was 
published, is mentioned in it. It is 
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given by Mr. O’ Leary as confirming the 
conclusion, to which he had, indepen- 
dently of it, arrived. 

There is an appendix, containing 
not only the principal sections of Goul- 
burn’s and Stanley’s acts, but of such 
sections of other acts, varying the 
tithe law, as the practitioners will most 
often have occasion to refer to. Ina 
new edition of the book, arrangements 
ought to be made, which, however, the 
patent rights of the King’s printer may 
render difficult, to give the entire of 
these acts. A second appendix con- 
tains precedents of pleadings, all of 
which are useful; that most so, is a 
form of civil bill process “for tithe com- 
position, so general as to include every 
capacity in which a person may be 
treated as liable for tithe composition.” 

The volume is printed carefully and 
well. We have had occasion very 
often to consult the references, and 
have not, in any instance, been inter- 
rupted by misprints of figures, which 
so frequently destroy the value of some 
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works, otherwise well printed. The 
price is much more moderate than that 
at which law-books are generally sold. 
The profession of the bar, both in this 
country and in England, ought, in every 
way they can, to discourage the extra- 
vagant price of law-books, We cannot 
believe that, whatever the profits of a 
particular work may be, the system of 
printing in the most expensive man- 
ner, works, which, in a few years, are 
not worth the price of the binding, can 
be, on the whole, to the great law pub- 
lishers the most profitable mode of con- 
ducting their business. We are quite 
sure that the sale, not merely of the 
more expensive law-books, but of law- 
books generally, is thus diminished, 
and that students, and even professional 
men in considerable business, soon 
learn to be satisfied with purchasing 
comparatively few books, and availing 
themselves to a much greater extent 
than can be at all pleasant to them, of 
the opportunities of reference which 
public libraries afford. 





AMERICAN POETRY.—NO., 1.* 


WE hail the voice of poesy, from 
whatever clime it come. Whether 
from the land of mist and mountain, or 
from the vales of the sunny south ; 
whether from the gloom of the home- 
less forest, or the bustle of crowded 
cities—from all alike it is welcome to 
our ears, and a blessing to our heart. 
Nay, it is only the more delightful 
for its variety. There is a monotony 
of splendour in the poetic visions of a 
single age and country ; however diver- 
sified be the innumerable forms of 
genius, yet genius can only operate 
on nature within the limits of expe- 
rience ; and where experience is the 
same, there must ever be a kind of 
substantial identity under all the phases 
of circumstantial change. And, on the 
other hand, where experience has had 
a different domain, there infallibly will 
poetry, if that poetry be the product, 
not of imitation, but of genius, corres- 
pond to the difference of its climate, 


and captivate the heart with some new 
variation of its subtle enchantment. 
Poetry is a distillation of the exquisite 
spirit of nature, and the poetry of 
countries will differ, yet resemble, as 
their wines. Do we not find that all 
wines, if worth aught—that all wines, 
if such as Kitchener would imbibe or 
Sefton approve, agree in the sameness 
of exhilarating effect, yet vary in the 
flavour with the locality of the vine- 
yard? And as we are free to avow 
an impartiality of attachment to all 
the families of the vine, and in the 
disinterestedness of our universal bene- 
volence are the very Howards of the 
cellar ; so likewise we have learned to 
discard all elective attractions in our 
approbation for the developement of 
imaginative genius, and are willing to 
drink to poetical liberty all over the 
globe. 

And is not this universal cordiality 
of welcome favourable to the serenity 


* Selections from the American Poets, with some introductory remarks, Small 8vo. 
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of an equitable criticism ? The spirit 
of partizanship is necessary in politics ; 
it is odious in literature. When a pur- 
pose is to be effected, when thought is 
to be realized in act, men must conspire 
in thought and purpose, as rays must 
unite to inflame, or as fragments in 
themselves unprofitable, can form, when 
combined, the ponderous strength of 
the buttressed wall. But that men, in 
the mere reception of delight, should 
obstinately barricade the avenues of 
the heart, and refuse to admit pleasure 
by any medium but one,—that in doing 
so they should labour for proselytes, 
and exult in diminishing the accesses 
of rational entertainment through the 
civilized world, seems to combine per- 
sonal folly and diffusive injustice to a 
degree scarcely conceivable, and to 
unite in a single character, at once 
the parsimony of the Miser and the 
oppression of the Despot. 

he fact is, that the man who is fit 
to read poetry, can be ee with all 
poetry. He is a student of nature, 
and is equally delighted to hoard in 
his museum every specimen of nature, 
if he can once be assured of its genu- 


ineness. His imagination is cosmo- 
—. He may, indeed, indulge a 
ew national predilections within that 


amiable limit in which no man should 
wish to be divested of them. He may 
also cherish his favourites ; for no man 
is fit to judge who cannot prefer : but 
he disclaims that arrogant fastidiousness 
which treats every thing not known as 
unworthy to be known, and which cannot 
prefer without annihilating all it rejects. 
And, above all, he loathes as a tyranny 
farmore cruel than commonplace op- 
pression—inasmuch asit wounds the sen- 
sitive in the point where they are most 
sensitive —that scandalous injustice 
which visits witha perpetual proscrip- 
tion any school or party of poetical 
writers ; which, from an affectation of 
singularity, abuses where the world ap- 
plauds, or, from a still meaner bigotry, 
casts political rancour into the scales 
of critical judgment, and transfers to 
the secluded shores of the muse’s 
Atlantis the restless spirits of sectarian 
dissension and factious profligacy. 

It is, therefore, in a gracious mood 
of universal benignity, that we take up 
a volume which has just been laid on 
our table, and which purports to pre- 
sent us with specimens of the poetry 
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of America. And it is with an acces- 
sion of that courteous mood that we 

ronounce the volume to be an honour 
oth to Ireland and to America: to 
Ireland, in what the logician would 
perhaps call its materia proxima, the 
exquisite beauty of its typographical 
and other mechanical arrangements ; 
to America, in its materia remota, the 
oetry which those brilliant externals 
include and adorn. We have, indeed, 
in this collection, a great variety 
both of styles and merit ; and while 
muny of the specimens are exceeding] 
fine, not a few occasionally occur which 
can scarcely be regarded as deserving 
that superlative character. But, on the 
whole, the book is a good book, and a 
very pleasant feast to the imagination. 
Its diversity of merit is indeed credit- 
able to the judgment of the editor ; 
for in holding himself engaged to fur- 
nish instances from so great a variety 
of authors, he very properly was in- 
duced on some occasions to sacrifice 
the splendour of continued excellence 
to the duty of introducing to the British 
reader a leaf or two from the respective 
wreaths of all who have distinguished 
themselves in the wild Parnassus of the 
western world. 

The western world! How often, in 
the discursive studies of childhood, 
(that only period, perhaps, in which 
novelty of knowledge is loved for 
its own sweet sake,) have we dwelt 
on those magical words, and conjured 
up a host of thick-coming fancies to 
surround and illumine them! America 
was then even more than now, (for 
every year alters America,) a land of 
mystery and discovery. The savage 
but attractive obscurity of her aborigi- 
nal wildness, was even then some- 
what less completely revealed to Euro- 
pean readers ;-her huge expanse of 
plain and forest, teemed with almost 
every aspect of humanity; and to a 
young reader, with whom past is as 
real as present, the wondrous story of 
successive adventure—from Columbus 
to Parry—now smiled cheerily with 
the details of a hardy and enterprizing 
colonization, now darkened with the 
fell warfare of the Indian, his terrible 
ambuscade, and his banquet of blood. 
And then the variety of natural sce- 
nery in a country stretching almost 
from pole to pole—from the gloomy 
cliffs of the Land of Fire, to the arctic 
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snows of Baffin’s Bay—and presenting 
every intermediate gradation of climate 
and production: was not this enough 
to warm young hearts with the ardour 
of travel, and to irritate that internal 
restlessness, that quicksilver of the 
soul, which has made Robinson Crusoe 
the hero of every little graduate of 
the nursery, and old Bunyan a favo- 
rite classic with those who never dream 
of any esoteric interpretation of his 
Pilgrim’s wanderings, but think the 
Celestial City as substantial a fabric of 
brick and mortar as the edifices of their 
native village. It will be a mighty 
era in the history of man, when the 
whole of theglobe becomes known toan 

one nation on it: but how sadly will 
this fatal accuracy in our geography 
encroach on the regions of our ro- 
mance! When Discovery shall be a 
word without meaning, or heard only 
in the annals of the past, when 
nothing shall remain for hope or con- 
jecture,—where ‘shall the fermenting 
desires of youth find vent, and where 
shall the poets and novelists find ali- 
ment for the imagination? We can 
only trust that the same miracles of 
machinery, which are even now so ra- 
pidly accomplishing the change, may 
supply, as well as annihilate, that if 
they tend to irradiate with too bright a 
beam our graceful twilight-land of 
fancy, they may enable us to soar, or 
hope to soar, to another ; that, in short, 
after steam engines and the press shall 
have penetrated beyond the er ene 
and dislodged the ancestral bear from 
the pole, they may unite to devise and 
execute some uninvented plan of inva- 
sion on some realm still more fertile 
in wonders ; and that, to give scope to 
prisoned enterprize, and scenery to the 
muse, some future voyage of discovery 
may be (who knows?) with Geolog 

to the centre of the earth, or with 
ronauties to the moon! For our 
part, (let us be allowed to diverge to a 
subject not disconnected, but with 
whieh only dreamers like ourselves, we 
know well, can ever sympathize,) we 
avow that there is no age in the 
chronology of navigation to which we 
look with such fondness of devoted 
interest, as to that Infancy of modern 
Discovery when every voyage was 
deemed fitting matter for at least an 
epic poem, (and when, of a truth, its 
veracions log-book might have sup- 
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plied the laziest bard with invention) — 
when every shippe-captain was a hero 
mightier than Jason—and Purchas, or 
his illustrious cotemporaries, the Pin- 
kertons, who embalmed the marvels of 
the expedition for posterity. Then, 
then, romance and reality were one and 
the same! What mystic glories hover 
round the fairy lands of Cambalu and 
Cathay, with their innumerable cities, 
each including leagues in its range, and 
presenting nothing to the eye, but a 
glittering maze of palaces! What an 
exquisite promenade mustit have been to 
wander under skies of perennial blue, 
through the golden labyrinths of El 
Dorado, and forget the cares of po- 
verty and patriotism in the voluptuous 
bowers of a clime, where diamonds 
were absolutely worthless! Will our 
soberer readers permit us to continue 
the subject? We gaze, at this mo- 
ment, on a rare chart of one of these 
primitive travellers. Alas, how changed 
is our degenerate earth! In this al- 
luring delineation, we find towzs, whose 
very ruins are now undiscoverable— 
highways once crowded with the splen- 
did processions of oriental chivalry, 
where, by some unaccountable caprice 
of nature, we can now only contem- 
plate inaccessible mountaius—rivers, 
whose flow no longer irrigates those 
luxuriant valleys, which are now a level 
wilderness—and, strange to say, whose 
very channels, though once ee 
to infallible testimony) broad and deep 
enough to bear abreast the navies of a 
continent, have since utterly disap- 
peared, and leaving no impression on 
the dead monotony of barrenness, serve 
only, by their eloquent absence, to sug- 
gest to the pensive mind recalling 
ancient grandeur, the melancholy vi- 
cissitude of all things under the sun! 
There are unbelievers, indeed, base, 
incredulous souls, who, instead of 
calmly submitting their hearts to the 
moral influences of such changes, are 
pleased to pervert them to their own 
sceptical conclusions: but we are not 
bound to satisfy their sarcastic scru- 
ples; nor, if we were, would it be diffi- 
cult to construct, at a reasonable notice, 
avery respectable hypothesis, to explain 
the disappearance. Who can tell, but 
that they were overlaid by volcanic 
eruption, or desolated by barbaric in- 
vasion, or both together? Or that 
those which rejoiced in an insular situ- 
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ation, took to navigation themselves, 
like Delos of old, and have put up at 
the north pole? Or may not those, 
on the other hand, whose site remains, 
but remains a desert, say, may they 
not have got up (suppose) a little 
“revolution” of their own, a couple 
of centuries ago, (the thing is common- 
place now, but its novelty would then 
have been exciting,) and amused their 
leisure hours in playing at speeches, 
and applauding a few ingenious gentle- 
men, who roared and robbed, and 
taught them what a fine thing freedom 
is? Any of these suppositions would 
give the required result of ruin; and, 
in common justice we are bound to 
adopt some one of them, rather than 
wantonly impeach the veracity of a 
race of men, so unlikely to tamper with 
the strictness of truth, as travellers to 
unknown countries have invariably 
proved themselves. But were we our- 
selves disposed to be confidential, we 
would whisper to the reader, our so- 
lemn belief, that the spirit of the faery 
world, who first, doubtless, erected these 
lovely structures, and mantled with the 
verdure of a ceaseless spring these 
entrancing valleys, hath, in discontent 
with an infidel race, blown away with 
the breath of a parting sigh, his own 
fantastic architecture, and retired from 
our hoary world to some more youthful 
planet, to return no more. 

We may be thought to wander, but 
we are speaking to the purpose, and 
our detours are only such as tliose 
with which a Cheapside Osbaldistone* 
diversifies the tameness of the dull road ; 
adhering, indeed, to its line of direc- 
tion, but scouring the adjacent country, 
and essaying his skill over every prac- 
ticable fence inthe neighbourhood. We 
advance, but it is with the sinuous 
progression of the cork-screw. What 
we mean to intimate is, that America, 
in common with every other region of 
doubt and discovery, has long since 
seized a share of our poetical predilec- 
tions, and engaged in its behalf all the 
gentle prejudices of imagination : for 
America too has had her wonders, as 
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well as that East, on which our early 
travellers were wont to lavish the pro- 
digality of their creative frenzy. There 
floats around her coasts and her clime, 
if not the reverend graces of antiquity, 
yet the blooming freshness of a perpe- 
tual novelty. She has been a place of 
mystery to our youth, and all mystery 
is poetical. Through the wild prairie 
of the buffalo, and by the still shores 
of the vast lake; on the banks of her 
prolific rivers, or in the central shade 
of forests, that own no human planter, 
but stand as the spontaneous progeny 
of nature, counting their genealogy 
back to creation, and amenable alone 
to her laws of birth and of decay—amid 
all this wide theatre our fancy has been 
free to see and to hear, and the « Ame- 
rican poets” create for us no new me- 
lody—they but echo and vary the pri- 
mitive music of our hearts. Ah! well 
is it for the poet, who first met his 
future critic in the nursery, or the play- 
ground, or whose native land formed 
the scenery of his critic’s early dreams! 
Beauties of ever-changing variety are 
perceived by that indulgent examiner 
where others see only the reiterated 
common-places of vulgar verse ; and 
his ingenuity is exhausted in the bene- 
volent obstinacy of inventing theories 
to explain excellencies that can exist 
but in his own mind, and that must be, 
of course, for ever unappreciated by 
those who have not enjoyed the expe- 
rience, which alone produces their effi- 
cacy. Itis like the perception of spec- 
tral illusions. The beholder of these 
imaginary forms calls aloud on his com- 
panions, to see and admire the pro- 
digy ; and cannot be convinced that 
his eyes are creating their own object, 
and that the reality of the phenomenon 
is limited to the gifted vision that con- 
templates it. And thus all that ope- 
rates on imagination, varies in its im- 
pression with the varieties of individual 
mind ; and poetry addresses no uniform 
and identical language to the race of 
man. She does not, with demonstra- 
tive science, oblige all minds, that will 
perceive at all, to perceive in the same 


* The author is thought by some hasty critics, to allude to those doughty heroes 
of the chase, immortalized in the right merry and conceited history of Rob Roy. 
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We hold that he refers to that greater Nimrod of the sister isle, 
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way, and command the innumerable 
and varied intellects of all climes and 
people to move together through her 
deductive processes, with the unifor- 
mity of a military manoeuvre ; until 
fanciful sages have fondly deemed, that 
there hung suspended above the nature 
of man, and fixed for the gaze and ado- 
ration of the universal human mind, 
some one mighty Form of Truth, a rea- 
lized abstraction, enthroned in some 
intellectual sphere, the common per- 
ception of which, could alone explain 
the eternal sameness of scientific con- 
victions. No: poetry speaks a tongue, 
of which every auditor is the indepen- 
dent interpreter ; and her representa- 
tions are often as various as those land- 
scapes of mutable beauty, which we 
are wont to form from the clouds of 
evening, where each gazer differs in 
his peculiar fancy from his neighbour, 
and none can accurately communicate 
his own. Yet, it must be conceded, 
that this variety seldom extends to the 
great masterpieces of verse, and that 
there is awide tract of unanimity, even 
after we have made all fair allowances 
for that diversity of poetical tastes, 
which has ministered so largely to the 
wonder of those who can do no more 
than wonder; and to the sarcasm of 
the many who cherish the fond belief 
that contempt must necessarily imply 
superiority—and that to despise the 
labours of criticism, is to be above its 
reach. The diversity to which we have 
alluded, and the only diversity which 
exists, is that which in every depart- 
ment of thought has modified the ge- 
neral laws of our nature, by the acci- 
dental peculiarities of association ; and 
therefore, that criticism should receivea 
colour fromthe past experience of the 
critic, is not the shame, but the merit 
of the science ; for of that immutability 
of critical philosophy, which consists in 
the accuracy of its adherence to the 
principles of man, the oceasional va- 
riety which springs diveclly from the 
operation of those principles, is a con- 
sequence, and not an exception. Hav- 
ing thus talked philosophically of the 
matter, and reasoned the case very 
much to our own satisfaction, we shall 
not be ashamed to acknowledge the 
pretty prejudice, to give the bards of 
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Columbia the benefit of a host of re- 
collections, and, perhaps, to embroider 
the vesture of their muse with a few 
perfections not her own. 

Shall we be thought to commence by 
a species of praise appropriate to our 
Irish Magazine, when we beg to ob- 
serve, that the aforesaid muse of the 
new world is not placed wholly above 
the need of this favourable medium of 
inspection? She is yet young; and, 
we can assure our readers that she is 
not free from that well-known charac- 
teristic of childhood, its propensity to 
imitation. We have here an hundred 
gentle echoes of British song, softened 
and somewhat changed in the distance, 
but yet preserving in their remote re- 
sonances, the pitch and the inflections 
of the original strain. They speak, 
indeed, of boundless lakes and forests; 
of the maize-field and the hunting- 
ground ; of the Indian and the white 
man ; of a young nation of freemen, as 
contrasted with that old world whose 
proudest section is “given a prey to 
sterner fates ;’* but still the forms of 
expression and of metre are those of 
England’s latest bards; nor have the 
Americans yet generated a single poe- 
tical writer of that daring and unfet- 
tered power which, in the internal pre- 
sentiment of success, explores new ter- 
ritories of thought, and in the very act 
that achieves the discovery, asserts, 
like the first occupants of their native 
land, a title to exclusive possession. 
Yet we have before said, that these 
extracts reflect honor on the literature 
from which they were selected ; and we 
are not now to be understood as with- 
drawing our approbation. The Ame- 
ricans have no Byron, no Scott, no 
Moore,—but they have many who pos- 
sess genius enough to imitate these 
masters ; one or two who possess genius 
enough not to require it. And as we 
trust we have always had common 
sense enough to deem it a more pro- 
fitable task to discover in literary pro- 
duetions the materials of pleasure than 
those of tedium and distaste, we find 
in these writers thus recording the po- 
etical interpretation of nature, as she 
speaks to the soul in the vast continent 
of the west, a valuable treasury of 
placid thought which, either for its 
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subject or itself, is worthy of accep- 
tance, and even of gratitude. This 
we are happy in honest acknowledg- 
ment to allow; to say more or less 
were only to flatter or to defame, 

But we must observe that we cannot 
by any means allow, at least in the ex- 
aggerated importance attributed to it, 
the plea which is so incessantly prof- 
fered in justification of the alleged 
comparative silence of the American 
imaginative genius. Those who have 
a passion for theory in all things, and 
who love to systematize humanity, men 
whose attention is so perpetually turned 
from effects to causes, that they are apt 
at last to forget the fact in searching 
for the reason—are ready to discover 
at once in the commercial and political 
circumstances of America, a sufficient 
explanation for all the deficiency which 
they consider so lamentably apparent 
in her literature. She is a youthful 
nation, say these observers, and the 
young energies of a country are ne- 
cessarily turned rather to the toil of 
acquiring the useful, than to the plea- 
sant activity of multiplying the orna- 
mental. Literature is not for a strug- 
gling people in the first years of their 
national life. What judicious husband- 
man would waste his hours in the fan- 
ciful labours of the flower-garden, before 
he had subdued with the plough the 
fields that are to support the very ex- 
istence of his household ? Wait then 
till agriculture and commerce have 
achieved a peaceful and reposing sta- 
bility of settlement through the land ; 
wait till the first glow of pursuit 
be overpast, and you shall find the 
Plutus of American adoration trans- 
formed into a very Apollo,—the anchor 
shall no longer supersede the lyre, nor 
the axe of the forest settler depose the 
shepherd’s pipe. The waters of the 
St. Lawrence and the Ohio shall be- 
come the Helicons of sonnetteers, as 
well as the highways of steam-packets, 
the very decks of these latter monu- 
ments of art shall be musical with the 
woodnotes wild of nature, and as amid 
the still air of the mighty stream, the 
breath of the Bard shall commingle 
with the breath ofthe Boiler, the “steam- 
ing sighs” of which, the poet has told 
us, shall no longer be degraded to a 
metaphor! Defer then, it is urged, 
the impatient demands of criticism, 
until its requisitions shall have become 
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more reasonable ; nor expect in a 
country which has scarcely passed from 
a colony into a nation, that effusion of 
literary wealth which floods with daily 
increase the ample stores of Britain, of 
France, or of Germany, 

This philosophical reduction of ge- 
nius to the subjection of circumstance, 
and this confident anticipation, that the 
splendour of the future shall repay the 
dimness of the present, is flattering to 
the abilities of the theorist, and pleasing 
to the imagination of the prophet. He 
who reasons thus for America may, 
indeed, doubt whether his words are 
the words of reproach or of consolation ; 
for the hypothesis which exalts the 
glories to come, is built upon existing 
degradation. But whether or not the 
national pride of the American will 
permit him to compromise with futurity 
for the deficiencies of the present, and 
surrender the fame of to-day for the 
promised reputation of posterity, this 
we firmly believe, that all such expla- 
nations are uccepted, more because 
they engage than because they con- 
vince, that they are more plausible 
than true, and that their plausibility 
does not exceed the facility of their 
invention, and the abundance of their 
number. The enthusiasm of poetry is 
far less affected by these circumstances, 
did they exist, than men are apt to 
imagine ; and we cannot believe, with 
the names of some five-score candidates 
for immortality, who have precipitated 
themselves on paper, with various suc- 
cess, in the States of the American 
Union, within the last thirty or forty 
years, that this baneful spirit which, 
we are told, nips with so unsparing and 
impartial a blight the budding efforts of 
‘Transatlantic genius, has very power- 
fully prevented either the anxiety to 
achieve poetical excellence, or the readi- 
ness with which it is welcomed, if attain- 
ed. Such influences, were they preva- 
lent, might, indeed ,operate upon labours 
that require a direct support of encou- 
ragement, to vivify the ardour of pain- 
ful study, or of apparatus to furnish the 
instruments of its prosecution ; the zeal 
and the applauses of an intellectual 
and a cultivated people, may be neces- 
sary to stimulate the energies of mind, 
where a pursuit is laborious and its 
accomplishment expensive and uncer- 
tain: but in the sweet toils of the poet 
this universal feeling of recognition, 
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though doubtless enlivening, is not re- 
quisite either to constitute his inspi- 
ration, or to promote its effusion. ‘To 
those who know what the constitution 
of that soul must be, which utters itself 
in poetry, as the unbidden language of 
its nature,—and such is the utterance 
of all true genius,—it is wholly unne- 
cessary to enlarge on the distinction. 
It is true, that, in every species of 
exertion, the elasticity of native genius 
is capable of being, in some degree, 
relaxed by neglect ; but, to conceive 
that such disregard has ever been 
exhibited in America, to a degree 
adequate to produce the effects con- 
templated by these critics, or that 
manifested in any degree it could pre- 
vent the developement of the highest 
order of poetical power, were such in 
existence,—or that the writers in the 
volume before us could have written 
more richly by one image, or more 
sublimely by one burst of imagination, 
had their experience been English and 
not Amcrican,—is the puerile and fan- 
tastic supposition of men who rather 
desire to philosophize than have ac- 
quired the habits of philosophy. Sup- 
pose it were true that the American 
people did not present a willing and 
eligible auditory to a great poet,—a 
concession which, truly, we see no 
particular reason to grant, but which, 
at least, we must wait to decide until 
we shall have had materials for the 
experiment,—would not such a writer 
ossess the whole British empire as 
is audience? would not his language 
be the vernacular tongue of the most 
enlightened nation on earth, and suffi- 
ciently intelligible to every other? 
And, in point of fact, have not the 
works of all the American poets of 
real genius been naturalized among us 
with few exceptions, and their authors 
regarded as free and accepted brothers 
of the sacred fraternity of verse? The 
American people have had poets then 
of considerable genius, and writers of 
erhaps greater genius, who have not 
een poets ; and they would have had 
(merely accidental circumstances ex- 
cepted) pretty much the same develope- 
ment of ability, had they continued to 
live in the isle of their ancestors, and 
the fathers never colonized New Eng- 
land. Circumstances may depress ge- 
nius,—but they may also exaltit. Thus 
the actual mass of intellectual power 
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in a country may be occasionally 
miscalculated from the operation of 
disturbing forces that, for a time, 
augment or depreciate the amount 
which really constitutes its mean in- 
tensity ; but opposing deviations rec- 
tify each other—the corrections, to 
speak astronomically, may tend alter- 
nately to amplify and to diminish the 
final result, and a sufficient length of 
experience is all that is necessary to 
afford us a fair average estimate of its 
real value. This is more especially 
true with reference to imaginative 
power, (not, indeed, with reference to 
the mode of its exercise,) a power which 
is so peculiarly independent of these 
influences of national situation, and on 
which, when they do operate, their 
operation is so varied and contradictory, 
as often to stimulate where they might 
be expected to repress, and to leave the 
ultimate result of a long series of in- 
stances nearly the same, as if they had 
never affected them. If then, on the 
whole, we be asked by any amateur of 
imaginary enigmas, Why has America 
displayed no higher character of poetical 
genius than is presented in the little 
book before us? we really know no other 
answer than the sadly unphilosophical 
solution—because nature has not yet 
given her any other to display. 

And if the circumstances of her 
childhood of political existence have 
operated to the injury of the poetical 
tastes of the western republic, may it 
not be argued that there are also cir- 
cumstances to counterbalance these 
detrimental influences ? We are not, 
as our readers may perceive, disposed 
to repose a very implicit faith in those 
theories which attribute natural genius 
to the mysterious fecundity, and con- 
fine it within the circumscriptions, of 
peculiar territories, and we are less 
inclined to style a great intellect an 
honour to the country of its origin, 
than an honour to human nature ; but 
the abundance or the scarcity of the 
materials on which invention has to 
act, is, unquestionably, a point of impor- 
tance, and will vary, with the variation 
of countries and ages. A prompt 
Fancy ministering toa creative Imagi- 
nation exults when a new field invites 
its exercise, when the multiplicity 
of objects supplies a variety of com- 
binations, and their novelty confers 
the interest and surprise of original 
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thought. A new experience is the 
great object of the ambition of the 
imaginative genius, he had rather be 
cast upon another planet, though that 
planet were a wildernsss, than dwell at 
ease, but dwell where myriads have 
dwelt before, among the gardens of 
England or Italy. In this point of 
view the poet has a positive advantage 
in such a country as America. He 
expatiates in untrodden solitudes; 
he wanders where every step is dis- 
covery, und, like the colonists of the 
country, clears his own path, and 
erects his independent home where 
mortal has never breathed before. 
Nature to the American bard ought 
to be a mine of virgin gold. It is idle 
to tell us that the theme wants variety, 
that its savage life is monotonous, and 
its civilized life unimaginative ; we 
speak of original genius, and what is 
genius, if it cannot disappoint such ap- 
prehensions as these? Turn tothe Atala 


of Chateaubriand, to the Gertrude of 


Campbell, to the Island of Byron; 
are not these productions all American 
in their scenery, and all dissimilar in 
their style? And the American lite- 
rary spirit also possesses advantages 
which no other country can rival. She 
enjoys the rapid importation and re- 


impression of the whole literature of 


Britain, and in the cheapness and dif- 
fusion of her borrowed stores renders 
the Englishman’s thoughts more uni- 
versally accessible in America than 
they are in his own England. She 
may, in truth, be said to “have a 
richer use of ours than we.” But 
this very facility of importation is 
said to prevent the necessity, and, 
therefore, the activity of native exer- 
tion. We cannot see the peculiar force 
of the inference ; we cannot imagine 
that the abundance which is found nei- 
ther to supersede nor to check the 
energies of the land in which it origi- 
nally exists, must produce that result 
the moment of its transmission beyond 
the Atlantic ; that when the vigour of 
poetical power is (not retarded but) 
demonstrated, by its own incessant 
emission and manifestation among some 
fifteen or sixteen millions of English- 
men, it should, by reason of this very 
vigour, relax in nerveless Janguor 
among some twelve millions, who 
speak the same tongue in another 
land, and who, as we maintain, are 


surrounded by scenes that cry aloud 
for poesy. If such aggravated weight 
be allowed to the influences of indo- 
lence, we cannot stop till we arrive at 
the conclusion, that the mere abun- 
dance of verse must operate to destroy 
its own increase: the myriad bards of 
our common literature (for the English 
and the American must ever substanti- 
ally constitute but one, )will, as they rise, 
check each other's e xpansion, like trees 
planted too closely in a grove,—and 
the vigour of multiplication must have 
a necessary te ondenc y to extinction. 
If this Malthusian principle in criticism 
be contradictory to reason and expe- 
rience in Britain, we are wholly unable 
to perceive why it should be conclusive, 
when the influences of British literatue, 
are conceived as acting on Amerire. 
When we know that in our own coun- 
try, no man of ability has ever, in the 
most brilliant era of its intellectual 
greatness, been more than momentarily 
pre vented from attempting the enter- 
prises of genius, by a consciousness of 
the constellated splendours that sur- 
rounded him, or the public voice been 
less willing to welcome merit, because 
it was not the commenecment but the 
continuance of a series of excellence, 
not a solitary example but an addition 
to the group , it is sure ly gratuitous to 
suppose that the American should be 
less anxious to produce, or the Ame- 
ricans less prompt to receive, the no- 
velties of genius in their native clime, 
because such abundance is already pre- 
sented to their enjoyment in an im- 
ported literature. They encourage 
their Cooper, though the »y have our 
Scott ; the "y idolize their Irving, though 
we have given them crowds of essay- 
ists and historians; why should the 
adopted inheritance of our poetical trea- 
sures cause them to repel with chill- 
ness the claims oftheir poets, were their 
poets worthy Sennen: 

Once more we beg our readers not 
to overshoot the real tendency of our 
observations. We consider, as we 
shall soon manifest, that the late poetry 
of America is rich with the products of 
a very pure and brilliant genius ; and 
we argue in this tone of seeming de- 
preciation, only because we are obliged 
to argue on the hypothesis of those the- 
orizers, who think it necessary to assign 
reasons why it has not becn a poetry of 
miracles and prodigies. 
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The impulses of verse are so fas 
from being lost, as these authors inti- 
mate, in the toils and tumults of colo- 
nization, that in America they have 
existed from the earliest period of set- 
tlement. The labours of the vineyard, 
in Homer's exquisite picture, are so- 
laced by the melody of the lyre ; and 
the stern colonists of New England 
were not without a strain of song, 
though in good sooth their Hymn of 
Linns would ill attract a modern taste. 
If we do not err, the very first book 
ever printed in the United States might 
be deemed an oblation to the muse, 
and the primilie of American intellect 
were offered on the altar of poetry. 
But in the estimation of these pious 
wanderers, the book was far less an 
offering to the heathen muse than to 
Christian heaven; it was more the 
child of religion than of imagination. 
Indeed, in one point of view it might 
be regarded as a formidable assault 
upon the liberty of poetical inspiration ; 
for its express object was to restrict 
the audacity of its expressions, and 
tame the irregular luxuriance of its 


spirit. We allude to the translation of 


the Psalms, which is known by the 
name of the Bay Psalm-Book, and 
which was published in 1640. The 
worthy translators considered the com- 
mon version to be altogether too auda- 
cious in its variations from the original, 
and to require a substitute of a more 
strict and literal fidelity. “If,” say they, 
“the verses are not always so smooth 
and elegant as some may desire and 
expect, let them consider that God's 
altar needs not our polishings ; for we 
have respected rather a plain transla- 
tion than to smooth our verses with the 
sweetness of any paraphrase, and so 
have attended to conscience rather than 
elegance, fidelity rather than poetry.” 
That this purpose was attained, the 
reader will scarcely doubt, who peruses 
the following disjointed metres, in 
which the position of the words is sub- 
jected to the necessities of the rhyme 
with a Procrustes barbarity, that re- 
minds us of a favourite and well-known 
nursery volume, by whose attractions 
we were, of yore, soothed into learning 
our alphabet, through the charming in- 
strumentality of diagrams, which repre- 
sented the human body twisted into 
fearful distortions, (transcending all the 
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possibilities of anatomy,) to imitate tha 
form of the letters. Our readers re- 
member the pathetic patriotism of the 
hundred an thirty-seventh psalm— 
“ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land,” &c. Let them now 
admire it adorned with the fascinations 
of rhyme :— 


« The Lord’s song sing can we ? being 

In stranger’s land ; then let 

Lose her skill my right handif I 
Jerusalem forget. 

Let cleave my tongue my palate on 
If mind thee do not I— 

If chief joys o'er I prize not more 
Jerusalem, my joy. 

Remember, Lord, Edom’s sons’ word ; 
Unto the ground, said they, 

It rase, it rase, when as it was 
Jerusalem her day,” 


In a style of similar exaltation is 
composed a poem which Franklin, the 
maternal grandson of the author, tells 
us “is written with manly freedom 
and a pleasing simplicity.” Mr. Peter 
Folger, who appears to have resembled 
Milton in being a schoolmaster, if in 
nothing else, presented to the world 
his “ Looking-Glass for the Times,” 
in 1675. It is written to deprecate 
the persecution of sectaries. He in- 
forms us of his sentiments on the sub- 
ject in such stanzas as the following :— 


“« The rulers in the country I 
Do own them in the Lord ! 
And such as are for government 
With them I do accord. 
But that which I intend hereby 
Is that they would keep bound, 
And meddle not with God’s worship, 
For which they have no ground. 
And I am not alone herein, 
There are many hundreds more 
That have for many years ayo, 
Spoke much upon that score. 
Indeed I really believe 
Its not your business 
To meddle with the church of Christ 
In matters more or Jess.” 


The New-England colonists were 
not, however, without a writer of ap- 
parently very considerable genius. The 
productions of Mrs. Ann Bradstreet 
though grievously warped by the per- 
verse quaintnesses of the time, are still 
redolent of a genuine spirit of poetry: 
nor did the erudite Mr. J. Norton of 









































































The second edition of her works, 
published, after her death, at Boston, 
in the year 1678, thus enumerates 
them :—* Several poems, compiled with 
great variety of wit and learning, full 
of delight : “wherein especially is con- 
tuined a complete discourse and de- 
scription of the Four Elements, Con- 
stitutions, Ages of Man, and Seasons 
of the vear, together with an exact 
Epitome of the four first Monarchies, 
namely, the Assyrian, Persian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman Commonwealth, from 
the beginning to the end of their last 
King, with diverse other pleasant and 
serious Poems, by a Gentlewoman in 
New-England.” Our readers are ac- 


Whether it be the similarity in the 
structure of the verse, or a real re- 
semblance in style, these stanzas re- 
mind us of the lesser poems of Shaks- 
peare ; and perhaps the following 
passage, which we quote from a lauda- 


Ipswich exaggerate her merit in the 
punning epitaph which, with a fan- 


* Of course, in allusion toher poem on the Four Monarchies, &c. before mentioned. 
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tastic grief, he consecrated to her 
memory —_— 


*«« Her breast was a brave palace, a broad street, 
Where all heroic ample thoughts did meet— 
Where nature such a tenement had ta’en 
That other souls to her’s dwelt in a lane !” 


quainted with the almost Pythagorean 
tendency to mysticism, in particular 
numbers, which infected "much of the 
serious poetry of the age. In this de- 
tail of quaternions, Mrs. Bradstreet 
gives us successive personifications of 
fire, air, earth, and water—of choler 
blood, melancholy, and phlegm—of 
childhood, youth, middle-age, and old 
age—of spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter. In her minor poems she is 
more natural, and, therefore, more really 
poetic. Ina meditative piece of some 
length, entitled Contemplations, after 
a varied detail of the glories of crea- 
tion all subordinate to the immortal 
soul of man, she continues thus :— 


« Under the shadow ofa stately elm 
Close sate I by a goodly river's side, 
Where gliding: streams the rocks did overwhelm ; 
A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 
I, once that lov’d the shady woods so well, 
Now thought the rivers did the woods excell, 
And if the sun would ever shine, there would I dwell. 


«“ While on the stealing stream I fix’d mine eye, 
Which, to the long’d-for ocean held its course, 
I mark’d nor crooks, nor rubs that there did lye, 
Could hinder aught, but still augment its force : 
O, happy flood, quoth I, that hold’st thy race, 
Till thou arrive at thy beloved place, 
Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct thy pace. 


“ Nor is ’t enough that thou alone may’st slide, 
But hundred brooks in thy clear waves do meet, 
So hand in hand along with thee they glide 
To Thetis’ house, where all embrace and greet : 
Thou emblem true of what I count the best, 
Oh, could I lead my rivulets to rest, 
So may we press to that vast mansion, ever blest !” 


tory tribute to the fair authoress, by 
Mr. Rogers, President of Harvard Col- 
lege, in the year 1682, may be thought 
to approach still nearer to that great 
original. He is describing the scenery 
in which her muse loves to expatiate :— 


‘ Here silver swans with nightingales set spells, 
Which sweetly charm the traveller, and raise 
Earth’s earthed monarchs from their hidden cells, 
And, to appearance summon lapsed days ;* 
Their heavenly air becalms the swelling frays, 
And fury fell of elements allays, 

By paying every one due tribute of his praise. 
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« This seem’d the site of all those verdant vales, 
And purled springs whereat the nymphs do play ; 
With lofty hills, where Poets rear their tales, 
To heavenly vaults which heavenly sound repay 
By echo’s sweet rebound: here lady’s kiss 
Circling, nor songs nor dance’s circle miss ; 
But whilst those Syrens sung, I sunk in sea of bliss.” 


Whilst in this state of intoxication, 
he tells us, that fancy really multiplied 
the apparition, and that while he ima- 
gined the whole choir of the muses 


present, he had truly been a happy 
victim to the spell effected by her single 
powers ; which, as he judiciously cal- 
culates, 


—— “ Prov’d her lonely muse superior to the nine.” 


But unquestionably it is not in 
strains like these that the “fathers” 
were wont to solace their few hours of 
leisure, or to bestow public encourage- 
ment and instruction. That stern 
race, intolerant refugees from into- 
lerance, recognized no charms in 
verse for its own sake, and discoun- 
tenanced all imaginative efforts which 
did not tend directly to the religious 
purposes of the living, or to the cele- 
bration of the virtues of the dead 
apostles of the faith. Accordingly, in 
referring to the literary productions of 
the times, our eyes are principally 
saluted with such titles as—“* The 
Psalms in Metre, faithfully translated 
for the comfort of the Saints ;” “ An 
Elegie upon the death of the Rev. Mr. 
T. Sheppard, late teacher of the church 
of Charlestown ;” “ A Lachrymatory 
designed for the tears let fall at the 
funeral of Mrs. Sarah Leveret;” “A 
poem on Elijah’s translation, occa- 
sioned by the death of the Reverend 
and Learned Mr. S. Willard, late 
pastor to a Church of Christ, at 
Boston ;” “ Meat out of the Eater, or 
Meditations concerning the necessity 
and usefulness of affliction ;” “ Pitchero- 
Threnodia, or an Elegiack Poem, 
sacred to the memory of the late Rev. 
Nathaniel Pitcher ;” and innumerable 
others. A certain militant piety which 
borrowed the sternness of war, and had 
gathered a gloomy and uncompromising 
firmness from suffering ; a piety which 
exulted in regarding life as a scene of 
hardship, because it deepened the con- 
trast between it and the assured 
raptures of eternal bliss, and which 
substituted for the pride of, earthly 
achievement a kind of sublime reli- 
gious chivalry—banished from their 
poetry the usual details of terrestrial 
passion, and admitted as its only 


= 





themes the glories of the elect cham- 
pions of the Gospel, the toils of those 
devoted missionaries, who, in the 
strength of an unseen power, “ out of 
weakness were made strong,” and in 
the consolation of a trusting faith, 
committing themselves to the terrors 
of the Indian wilderness, “ wandered 
in desarts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth.” What 
were the transitory visions of this 
world to the man whose imagination 
dwelt familiar in the courts of heaven, 
and careered through the whole ampli- 
tude of eternity ; who, realizing the 
invisible and the future with a faith 
which is more than sight, encompassed 
himself with the hierarchy of heaven 
and the dominations of hell ; who felt 
his spirit a theatre where the powers 
of light and darkness struggled in brief 
but intense warfare for an immortal 
possession, till the external world was 
forgotten in the terrible interest of the 
internal conflict? Had you told the 
New England puritan of the topics of 
daily verse, of the splendours of war 
and the charms of peace, he might 
match your glowing narrative with a 
war more formidable and a_ peace 
more divine. He might tell you of 
hours passed not in the tented field, 
but in the secrecy of the closet, or in 
the more perfect solitude of the dim 
and the breathless forest, when in 
prayer his spirit wrestled with his 
God for safety from the grasp of the 
fiend ; of the depth of that abstraction 
which sought to win a vision of the 
being who no more walks the valleys 
of our earth, and in which desire 
almost accomplished its own object 
and imagination seemed at last to see 
and hear the form and the voice that 
it coveted: he might tell you of that 
peace which is more than the world 
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can give, and which, reposing in the 
calm assurance of eternal blessedness, 
possesses in the hope of future happiness 
almost the very happiness it hopes. 
These men, then, who had thus replaced 
earthly associations by a communion 
with that which is not of the carth— 
how should they recognize the utter- 
ance or the description of the affec- 
tions they had forsaken ? 

And hence the “ Pilgrim Fathers” 
are more poetical in the recollection 
than in the reality. They did not 
write poetry, but, viewed in the 
shadowy remoteness of two centuries, 
they make the subject of it. Their 
conscientious flight from a persecution 
which sought to buy souls with the 
prospect of escape or favour, their 
stoical but elevated and fervent piety, 
and the inheritance of lofty determi- 
nation which they bequeathed to their 
descendants, invest them with a high 
and a truly poetical character. Nor 
have the Americans forgotten the 
real nobility of this exalted ancestry. 
Sermons are to this day preached on 
the anniversary of their landing, and 
the great principles of religious liberty 
and spirit of religious exertion which 
they maintained, pressed on the hearts 
of the universal people. But it must 
also be admitted, that their firm- 
ness too often degenerated into obsti- 
nacy—their piety into fanaticism ; and 
that they possessed much of the gloom 
of that monasticism which they ab- 
horred. They were too often a sort of 
active ascetics, with the intolerance, if 
not the seclusion of the convent. Such 


is our frail nature ; its elevation, if sus- 
tained, tending to extravagance, and 
if genuine, too likely to be only tempo- 
rary. The massacres of Salem, in 
which the illustrious Cotton Mather* 
was more than suspected of partici- 
pation, and the miserable persecution 
of the Quakers, by men who had them- 
selves fled from religious tyranny, are, 
perhaps, the most melancholy instances 
of this weakness in all history. 

Yet, on the whole, they were a noble 
race, and one is tempted to think their 
very excesses loftier than the negative 
virtues of meaner minds. Their stern 
failings are a sublime perversion. Their 
milder emotions inseparably connected 
with religion, made their friendships 
felt to be literally eternal, united them 
in the intercourse of aspirants for a 
prize, where there can be no compe- 
tition or rivalry, and consecrated every 
incident of life with the hallowing of a 
diviner interest. We have somewhere 
read an anecdote of great pathos, re- 
lative to this singular people. A con- 
gregation had disembarked on the chill 
and inhospitable shores of New Eng- 
land, driven from their native country 
by the persecution of the Second 
Charles. On the first Sabbath after 
their arrival, they sate by the side of 
an unknown river, and as, gloomily and 
with bitterness of heart, they recalled 
the many Sabbaths they had passed 
peacefully in Britain, their pastor at 
length rose to commence the sad ser- 
vice of prayer. He gave out the 
Psalm ; and rugged cheeks were wet 
with tears, and stern voices for the first 


* We met some time ago an epitaph by Cotton Mather, on an eminent country- 
man, whose name agrees with that of a great man of the present times, also an 
American in origin, Cotton Mather was held by his people to possess powers almost 
supernatura!; and we think that the prophetic applicability of the character in the 
following inscription, is only to be ascribed to a miraculous gift of prediction :— 

Sta viator; thesaurus hic jacet, 
COBBETUS : 
Cujus 
Nosti preces potentissimas, ac mores probatissimos, 
Si es Nov.-Anglus. 
Mirare si pietatem colas ; 
&e. &e. &e. 

Really when we reflect on the propriety of this epitaph, we derive from its very 
veracity a melancholy consolation. We are thus enabled to think without tears, of 
the time when (the sad tribute of a weeping country) it shall be inscribed on its 
memorial stone, and so given to the world: because we balance the loss of the mighty 
patriot, whose well-known piety and probity it celebrates, by the acquisition of so 
appropriate and unexaggerated an inscription to the monumental literature of the 


nation. 
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time trembled, as the wild forest that 
surrounded their lonely stream, echoed 
to the hymn of the exiles, “ By the 
waters of Babylon we sat downand wept, 
when we remembered thee, O Zion !” 
But these days passed away. Ano- 
ther and a very different scene replaced 
the deep solitude of the patriarchs of 
the wilderness. Indomitable ‘energy 
gradually conquered difficulties, to 
which it alone was competent. The 
savage retreated in ferocious disap- 
a from forest to forest before 
is more accomplished invaders, and 
Europe rapidly supplied a new popu- 
lation to replenish the vacancy. Na- 
tural obstructions vanished before the 
perseverance of cultivated industry ; 
natural advantages grew to sight on all 
sides; and commerce soon rose to 
multiply the conveniences, and give 
permanence to the social impulses of 
the men. Never was greater hardship 
endured ; seldom was its endurance bet- 
ter rewarded. In the British colonies 
especially, under the happy policy that 
fostered them up to at least the year 
1755, the progress was brilliant; and 
England smiled to see herself repro- 
duced in the young nation that hailed 
her from beyond the Atlantic. But 
difficulties produced demands, demands 
discontent, discontent severity, seve- 
rity resistance. The old puritan spirit 
that had hurled a monarch from the 
throne to the scaffold, still lived, though 
transplanted ; aud England herself had 
produced the fervid obstinacy that op- 
posed her. It is not ours to comment 
here on a struggle whose eventful his- 
tory is known to the universe ; a his- 
tory which deserves to be canvassed 
with the grave interest and earnest 
sincerity that belongs to a story of the 
present, not of the past; for the ener- 
gies that awoke that revolution, or re- 
bellion—call it which you will—are 
still active in their effects, and that 
throbbing of a fiery heart began in 
America, whose feverish pulsations are 
even yet agitating every artery of the 
vast frame of a civilized world. A 
race of warrior-statesmen arose to mar- 
shal the military and civil strength of 
those bold recusants, such as the annals 
of the world can scarcely parallel. The 
unyielding fortitude of their fathers 
was guarded and directed by a calm 
prudence and practical sagacity, which 
unfits them for romance, because it 
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raises them above it; while the elc- 
vated disinterestedness of these illus- 
trious leaders was such as till then it 
seemed as if romance alone could fur- 
nish. Perhaps the men were superior 
to the cause they supported ; it is far 
from our present intention to renew a 
topic so abundantly discussed, and to 
which time, unless it disclose new facts, 
is not likely to bring much novelty of 
argument. Our immediate purpose has 
reference less to the Real in American 
history, than to the annals of that king- 
dom of the Ideal, whose visionary dy- 
nasties succeed each other in noiseless 
yet defined progression ; moving above 
the living world, but preserving a re- 
lation of shadowy resemblance to its 
forms, and perpetually modified by its 
changes. Of this great region of the 
mind, the portion that belongs to ima- 
gination is certainly not the least sus- 
ceptible of impression from those ex- 
ternal alterations that make the material 
of national history : nay, poetry is often 
little more than the current character 
of a country spiritualized, its forms fan- 
cifully represented in vaster and more 
cloudy outlines ; like those phantasms 
of the Brocken that give back in a 
reflection, faithful but sublimely indis- 
tinct, the projected image of the groups 
of wanderers that travel successively 
along its hills. 

We have passed then, in this rapid 
course of ours, that first age of Ame- 
rican poetry, which may be fitly desig- 
nated, from its predominant tone, the 
religious, the devotional, the puritanic. 
We are come to a second, which in 
similar relation to its subjects and cha- 
racter may, perhaps, be styled the 
political career of the western muse. 
No longer are we saluted with the rude 
minstrelsy of a Mather or a Wiggles- 
worth ; the fervid ode of triumphant 
warfare, and the sharp satire of poli- 
tical contention, have overwhelmed 
these more antiquated strains; and 
instead of reverend divines and grave 
collegiates, our bards are tow go- 
vernors, generals, and colonels. The 
heroes whose achievements “ moralize 
the song,” are no longer such as he who 
——with reverend Knowles sailed hand in hand, 
To Christ espousing the Virginian land, 
but such as with Mr. Michael Sewall 
shout, 


Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, for war and Wash- 
ington! 
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Poetry did not profit by the change. 
With very few exceptions, the effu- 
sions of this period are worthless. 
The songs of war have none of 
the ardour of their theme ; the politi- 
cal verses are either deficient in point, 
or so confined to local and temporary 
occasions, as to be uninteresting be- 
yond the limits of their age and coun- 
try. ‘They are, we fear, worthy to form 
a suitable ancestry for the awful epic 
on American Independence, with whose 
portentous extent Mrs. Trollope some 
time since frightened our imaginations. 
Foraheroic on Bunker’s Hill,* we have 
noappetite ; Colonel Humphreys’ “ Ad- 
dress,” we think, a protracted platitude ; 
and Mr. Trumbull’s “ M‘Fingall,” which 
has found admirers, we have always re- 
garded as marvellously tiresome. The 
religious spirit of the elder time was 
not however forgotten, though its po- 
pularity was lost in the pressing inte- 
rest of more recent history. President 
Dwight, who is better known in this 
country as a theological writer, was 
the author of some poetical perform- 
ances of a religious character, which 
are by no means without value, though 
like all of this era, they are more dis- 
tinguished for a smooth and flowing 
versification, than for any striking fer- 
tility of invention. His “ Triumph of 
Infidelity,” occasioned by the appear- 
ance of Dr. Chauncey’s book on Uni- 
versal Salvation, is a satire of some 
power; and his “ Greenfield Hill” con- 
tains many pieces of real beauty. The 
poem to which he probably looked as 
the foundation of his fame, his sacred 
epic, (the Conquest of Canaan,) is in- 
comparably the least attractive of all 
his productions. A work which may 
be considered as belonging to thisage of 
American verse, is the “ Columbiad” of 
Barlow. The wide dissemination of 
this poem was rather unfortunate for 
the reputation of its country. It was 
end treated, and probably it de- 
served to be so: but the disapproba- 
tion which visited this luckless ema- 
nation of the western muse, was rather 
unreasonably extended to the entire 
mass, actual and possible, of American 
literature, and this pondrous epic was 
taken too readily, as the poetical re- 
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presentative of the nation whose for- 
tunes it professed to celebrate. 

A better age for the poetry of Ame- 
rica arose, and is in progress. The 
volume before us is a coronal of flowers, 
gathered chiefly from this abundant 
garden. We can give this age no defi- 
nite designation. Its characteristic is 
its very generality, its peculiarity is— 
to have none. We shall ramble, in 
our usual desultory way, over some of 
these authors, and quote and talk al- 
ternately as we proceed. 

The Editor of the Selecticns is pro- 
bably right in placing William Cullen 
Bryant at the head of this extensive 
catalogue. Bryant is a delightful poet. 
Like most writers of exquisite finish— 
as Gray, Campbell, Rogers—he has 
not produced voluminously, and is con- 
tent with giving his readers abundant 
cause to wish for his return. There is 
a soothing tenderness in the spirit of 
those sweet compositions, a fine fidelity 
in their descriptions, and a sort of rich 
simplicity in their stvle, that captivates 
us like the original impressions of the 
Nature itself which they imitate. For 
Bryant knows and feels that American 
nature is worthy of poetry. He does 
not complain of the poverty of his ma- 
terials, for he views his country’s soli- 
tudes with the observing eye of a pro- 
ductive imagination, and by virtue of 
that inspired vision, can see them 
“blossom as the rose.” His mind is 
imbued with the hues of his native 
skies and valleys ; he has dwelt among 
them until they have become incorpo- 
rated with his being, and he paints 
them less as the mere painter of an 
external world, than as one who pours 
out the holy and happy secrets of his 
own heart. This mental character 
with which his soul invests all out- 
ward things, is a deep charm in this 
poet. It does not assume the parade 
of philosophy, it is no proclamation of 
irritable sensibilities, told to make the 
world wonder; it is the natural habit 
ofa most susceptible temperament, a 
strain of unaffected thoughtfulness, a 
meditative joy. He is like one who 
has been a forest-taught pupil of nature. 
He has learned his lore in her mightiest 
school, the wondrous woodlands of the 


* Written or projected—we are not certain which—by a Mr. Allen, a poet of 
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West. There the mysterious influence, 
whose voice is heard in the silence of 
those eternal wilds, first caught the 
young mind of Bryant ; there surely he 
was taught to cast the soft colouring of 
his own gentle spirit on the dread 
sublimities of his country’s landscapes, 
and to make them beautiful with the 
tender shadowings of his own heart. 
Was it not in such haunts that he 
learned to utter the sublime consola- 
tions of his death-lay ? , 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone 3 nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

Allin one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock.ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods ; rivers that move 

In majesty ; and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadow green; and, poured 

round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great Tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings ; yet,—the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 


Or in the milder abandonment of 
fancy, to dally with the summer winds 
in such musical verses as these ? 

Why 80 slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 
O come, and breath upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bendiug his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut, and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on the fragrance ; and he bring 
Masie of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls, All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
By the road-side, and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other ; glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet; and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes. 
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A poet should be a patriot. The 
magic of youthful associations, which is 
so powerful over all men, should be 
omnipotent over him. And Bryant is 
in heart and soul an American ; his 
dreams revel among the future glories 
of his native clime ; he contemplates 
with the assurance ofa poet’s faith her 
magnificence to come. Such is the 
difference between English and Ame- 
rican nationality ; the poetry of pa- 
triotism in England, is the poetry of 
the Past—the poetry of lofty recol- 
lections, of a gorgeous antiquity, of 
a lineage of nobles, of an inherited 
spirit, of historic centuries ; the poetry 
of the Columbian patriot is that of the 
Future, of anticipated splendours, and 
visions that belong not to memory, 
but hope. There are no ivied fortresses 
on the hills of America—there are no 
ruins in her landscapes. She has no 
time-worn relics of chivalry ; no “shores 
of old romance.” But the prophecies 
of genius can look into that which is to 
be— 


Far, likethe comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages. 


And as Bryant loves his country, so 
he has deserved well of her. His gen- 
tle music has been accepted in other 
lands, as the genuine expression of her 
emotions ; and he has instructed his 
people in the divine art of recognizing 
the beauties which he celebrates. He 
might with truth address to his Coun- 
try the words in which he speaks of 
his child— 


For I have taught her, with delighted eye, 
To gaze upon the mountains ; to behold 
With deep affection, the pure, ample sky, 
And clouds along the blue abysses rolled : 
To love the song of waters, and to hear 
The melody of winds with charmed ear, 


Richard Dana isa poet of a different 
character. He is plainer in attire. 
more masculine and muscular in frame, 
If Bryant possesses the simplicity of a 
playful fancy, Dana writes in the sim- 
plicity of a sterner truth. Both the 
men are independent and unfettered, 
or if they do imitate, know how to 
imitate in the proper spirit of genius— 
that is, less by going out of themselves 
than by drawing minds into their own. 
But Bryant would seem to neglect 
imitation, because he. forgets it ; Dant 
to avoid imitation, because he dislikes 
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it. Accordingly, Dana, although we 
do not consider him more really ori- 
ginal, is perhaps more 


and prominently so, Dana, too, is 


more dramatic in his turn of genius, 
Bryant more contemplative and des- 
criptive. The one loves to investi- 
gate our common world, the other 
to create his own. Dana dwells 
among his kind; scrutinizes equally 
their virtues and their vices, and 
shrinks not from the terrible disclosures 
of passion sinking to depravity : Bryant 
loves the solitude of nature and the 
heart, a wanderer by the stream and 
in the forest, a lonely speculatist to 
whose forgetive fancy the desart is 
more populous than the crowded city. 
Yet he who would confine genius 
within the limits of such parallels as 
these, and conceive that he can reduce 
it to the measure of his artificial anti- 
theses, would forget its very nature and 
essence. Both the gifted writers of 
whom we speak have much in common, 
for both draw from a common model ; 
each has much that is peculiar, for each 
adopts a peculiar aspect and attitude 
of that model, in forming his design. 
The Bucaneer is, as our readers 
are probably aware, the achievement 
upon which Mr. Dana’s present repu- 
tation mainly rests. It was published, 
we think, in the year 1827. This 
poem—a daring sketch of crime and 
its punishment—is felicitously terrible 
both in conception and execution. 
Those who have not met with the 
work itself, may perhaps conccive its 
form and its rank by endeavouring to 
imagine a dark and dreamy medium 
between the ancient mariner of Cole- 
ridge and the Peter Bell of Words- 
worth ; for to each of these great per- 
formances it presents many points of 
similarity. Yet it is easily distin- 
guished from both. It is less of a 
gloomy and shapeless nightmare than 
the appalling creation of Coleridge ; 
and it is, perhaps, inferior in the ma- 
gical force of simplicity of language 
and imagery, which contributes to arm 
that strange work with a power so inex- 
plicable over the imagination. Again; 
the rufhan of the tale is not under an 
awful course of education into better 
thoughts like Wordsworth’s hero ; but, 
on the contrary, vanishes from our 
eyes in a horrible fatuity of repentance 
without amendment, a fearful victim 


apparently * 
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of remorse that congeals into utter 
despair, a wretch smitten with 
the helplessness of idiocy by the fiend 


that controls him. Yet as we have 


said—and we know the loftiness of such 
praise—there is a community of genius 
in the three poems, and the author of 
the Mariner’s Tale, or of Peter Bell, 
might have written the Bucaneer, 
and, we have no doubt, had he done 
so, would have “deemed his dignity 
increased.” 

We appeal to all who have ever sat 
by the glorious sea in the still summer 
noon, to determine whether the intro- 
ductory stanzas of the Buccaneer, are 
not genuine poetry. 


The island lies nine leagues away, 
Along its solitary shore, 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 


Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her 
home, 


Her shrill ery coming through the sparkling 
foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sounds with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale amongst the rocks. 


Nor holy bell, nor pastoral blest 
In former days within the vale, &c. 


In times past, a villain—his name 
Lee—ruled this lovely isle. The 
annals of his gloomy reign are forcibly 
told. At length, to consummate a 
career of ruthless crime, he perpetrates 
the murderthatleadsto hisruin. [na far 
country, in “a blood-red field of Spain,” 
a victim is prepared for the monster. 
How fine is the sudden transition ! 

A sound is in the Pyrenees! 
Whirling and dark, comes roaring down 
A tide, as of a thousand seas, 
Sweeping both cowl and crown. 
On field and vineyard thick and red it stood. 
Spain’s strects and palaces are full of blood. 


Relief is brought, but 


Too late forthee, thou young, fair bride ; 
The lips are cold, the brow is pale, 
That thou didst kiss in love and pride. 
He cannot hear thy wail, 
Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmur’d 
sound— 
His couch is cold and lonely on the ground. 
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In Lee’s vessel the forlorn lady flies 
her native land with retinue and gold, 
and “that white steed she rode beside 


her lord.” The ruffian determines on 
robbery and murder. 


He cannot look on her mild eye— 
Her patient words his spirit quell. 
Within that evil heart there lie 
The hates and fears of hell. 
His speech is short; he wears a surly brow. 


There’s none will hear her shriek. What fear 
ye now? 


The workings of the soul ye fear ; 
Ye fear the power that goodness hath ; 
Ye fear the Unseen One, ever near, 
Walking his ocean path. 
From out the silent void there comes a cry— 
‘Vengeance is mine! Lost man, thy doom is 


nigh!” 


Nor dread of ever-during woe. 
Nor the sea’s awful solitude, 
Can make thee, wretch, thy crime forego. 
Then, bloody hand—to blood! 
The scud is driving wildly over head; 
The stars burn dim ; the ocean moans its dead. 


Moan for the living—moan our sins,— 
The wrath of man, more fierce than thine, 
Hark! still thy waves!—The work begins— 
He makes the deadly sign. 
The crew glide down like shadows. 
hand 
Speak fearful meanings through that silent band. 


Eye and 


They’regone. The helmsman stands alone ; 
And one leans idly o’er the bow. 
Still as a tomb the ship keeps on; 
Nor sound nor stirring now. 
Hush, hark! as from the centre of the deep— 
Shrieks—fiendish yells! they stab them in their 
sleep. 


The scream of rage, the groan, the strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 
The panting, stifled prayer for life, 
The dying’s heaving sigh, 
The murderer’s curse, the dead man’s fix’d, still 
glare, 
And fear’s and death’s cold sweat—they all are 
there! 


On pale, dead man, on burning cheek, 
On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 
On hands that with the warm blood reek, 
Shines the dim cabin lamp. 
Lee look’d. ‘They sleep so sound,” he, laugh- 
ing said, 
« They’ll scarcely wake for mistress or for maid.’» 
A crash! They’ve forced the door,—and 
then 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the growl of men 
Tis her’s!—O God, redeem 
From worse than death thy suffering, helpless 
child! 
That dreadful ery again—sharp, sharp, and wild! 


. 
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Itceased.— With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash, 
A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 
Shoots by —A leap—a quick, short splash! 
*Tis gone !—There’s nothing there! 


The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 


Bright crested waves, how proudly on ye ride! 


She’s sleeping in her silent cave, 

Nor hears the stern, loud roar above, 

Or strife of man on land or wave. 

Young thing! thy home of love 
Thou soon hast reach’d!— Fair, unpolluted thing! 
They harm’d thee not !— Was dying suffering ? 


0, no!—To live when joy was dead ; 
To go with one, lone, pining thought— 
To mournful love thy being wed— 
Feeling what death had wrought ; 
To live the child of wo, yet shed no tear, 
Bear kindness, and yet share no joy nor fear ; 


To look on man, and deem it strange 
That he on things of earth should brood, 


When all its throng’d and busy range 
To thee was solitude— 
O, this was bitterness !— Death came and prest 
Thy wearied lids, and brought thy sick heart 
rest. 


The steed is cast into the waters that 
have entombed his unfortunate mistress. 
The tale now verges into a terrible 
narrative of “ glamour and gramarye.” 
The lost villain pursues the unholy 
revelry of his life; but lo! on the 
anniversary of his crime he is visited 
by the spectre of the drowned steed 
and of his burnt vessel. 


What means upon the water that red light ? 


Not bigger than a star it seems; 
And now, ’tis like the bloody moon: 
And now, it shoots in hairy streams 
Its light !~’T will reach us soon! 
A ship! and all on fire!—hull, yards and mast! 
Her sheets are sheets of flame !—She ’s nearing 
fast! 


And now she rides upright and still, 
Shedding a wild and lurid light 
Around the cove, on inland hill, 
Waking the gloom of night. 
All breathes of terror! Men in dumb amaze 
Gaze on each other ‘neath the horrid blaze, 


It scares the sea-birds from their nests. 
They dart and wheel with deaf’ning screams; 
Now dark,—and now their wings and 
breasts 
Flash back disastrous gleams, 
O, sin, what hast thou done on this fair earth ? 
The world, O man, is wailing o’er thy birth. 


And what comes up above that wave, 
So ghastly white ?—a spectral head! 
A horse’s head !—( May heaven save 
Those looking on the dead,— 
The waking dead!) There on the sea he stands— 
The spectre-horse !—He moves; he gains the 
sands! 
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Onward he speeds. His ghostly sides 
Are streaming with a cold, blue light. 
Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 
The spectre horse to-night. 

His path is shining like a swift ship’s wake ; 

He gleams before Lee’s door like day’s gray 

break. 

The revel now is high within ; 
It breaks upon the midnight air. 
They little think, ’midst mirth and din. 
What spirit waits them there. 

As if the sky became a voice, there spread 

A sound to appal the living, stir the dead. 
The spirit-steed sent up the neigh, 
It seem’d the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damn’d away, 
To join the host that fell. 

It ran along the vaulted sky; the shore 

Jarr’d hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 


The gradual debilitation of the wretch’s 
mind under the influence of such hor- 
rible visitations as these—for they are 
repeated annually—is magnificently 
sketched. We can only afford room 
to quote one or two passages. 


Through that cold light the fearful man 

Sits looking on the burning ship. 

Thou ne’er again wilt curse and ban, 

How fast he moves the lip! 
And yet he does not speak, or make a sound! 
What see you, Lee,—the bodies of the drown’d ? 


“1 look, where mortal man may not— 
Into the chambers of the deep. 
I see the dead, long, long forgot— 
I see them in their sleep. 
A dreadful power is mine, which none can know, 
Save he who leagues his soul with death and wo.” 
Thou mild, sad mother- 
Thy last, low, melancholy ray 
Shines toward him.—Quit him not so soon! 
Mother, in mercy, stay! 
Despair and death are with him ; and canst thou, 
With that kind, earthward look, go leave him 
now 
7 * . * 
Who's yonder on that long, black ledge, 
Which makes so far into the sea ? 


waning moon, 


See! there he sits, and pulls the sedge— 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 
So weak and pale? A year and little more, 
And thou didst lord it bravely round this shore. 
And on the shingles now he sits, 
And rolls the pebbles "neath his hands ; 
Now walks the beach ; 
And scores the smooth, wet sands ; 
Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, 
bounds 
The isle ; then home from many weary rounds. 


then stops by fits, 


that 


They ask him why he wanders so, 
From day to day, the uneven strand ? 
—* I wish, I wish that I might go! 
But I would go by land; 
And there’s no way that I can find—I’ve tried 
All day and night !""—He look’d towards sea and 
sigh’d. . 
* * * * 
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A sweet, low voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to ear a plaining song. 
Its tones come winding up those heights, 
Telling of woe and wrong ; 

And he must listen till the stars grow dim, 


The song that gentle voice doth sing to him, 


O, it is sad that aught so mild 
Should bind the soul with bands of fear ; 
That strains to soothe a little child, 
The man should dread to hear! 
But sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace— 
unstrung 
The harmonious chords to which the angels sung. 


In thick, dark nights he’d take his seat 
High up the cliffs, and feel them shake, 
As swung the sea with heavy beat 
Below—and hear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather 
strength, 
And then, come tumbling in its swollen length. 


But thou no more shalt haunt the beach, 
Nor sit upon the tall cliff’s crown, 
Nor go the round of all that reach, 
Nor feebly sit thee down, 
Watching the swaying weeds ;—another day, 
And thou’lt have gone far hence that dreadful 
way. 


Accordingly, on the third arrival, 
the Bucaneer, forced again by a terri- 
ble necessity to mount the spectral 
steed, is borne away—no man knows 
whither! 

To select from such a poem, is to 
treat it with an injustice, which, per- 
haps, is only slightly repaired by set- 
ting our readers on their guard against 
the unfavourable influence of so partial 
and interrupted a view. The real force 
of the poem is in its united effect. 
The description is in its nature pro- 
gressive ; every stanza contributes in 
equable proportion to the final impres- 
sion ; and though we cannot believe 
that any competent judge of poetical 
excellence will peruse the fragments 
which we have quoted, without becom- 
ing aware that no ordinary genius is 
visible in them; yet, we assure him, 
that any effect thus occasioned is truly 
far inferior to the combined power of 
the entire work. The editor of the 
Selections has, with correct judgment 
printed the whole. 

Mr. Dana has written more than 
this, and with aspirit not much inferior, 
though in a less rare and elevated style. 
He has given us a_ pleasant satire, 
“ Factitious life,” which shows the sur- 
face of Yankee civilization, under an 
aspect not unfamiliar toourown. The 
poet, of course, as the Minister of Na- 
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ture, exerts his exalted office. He calls 
his people back to the simplicity of 
truth ; he asks them to receive and re- 
cognize the influences of ocean, earth, 
and sky, which dispose the soul to 
sympathy with all things good, and en- 
liven it with a finer humanity. From 
the efficacy of Nature he rises to the 
efficacy of Religion : fromthe mountain- 
heights of earth to the skies of heaven, 
or, rather say, from the visible heavens 
of sun and stars, to the secret and in- 
visible Heaven, of which that firmament 
is only the sensible symbol. And he 
is right: for were every other blessing 
of the Christian faith to be forgotten, 
it would still be irrefutably true, that 
as a refiner of the grossnesses of a 
contracted mind, as a corrector of fol- 
lies derived from a local and temporary 
experience, as a principle which inevi- 
tably conducts its subject from the 
senseless vulgarities of transient fa- 
shion, to the habits, simple, and serious, 
and affectionate, which spring from a 
feeling of the universal Brotherhood of 
Man; that, confined to this department 
of social amelioration, Christianity 
would deserve a praise, which would 
indeed be too low for Christianity, but 
immeasurably too high for any other 
system of manners that ever influenced 
the world. A religious man cannot be 
a vulgar man ; he is the vulgarian who 
thinks him so. The peasant who has 
learned to dwell upon these sublime 
truths, has a mind elevated, not to the 
artificial ease of high society, which is 
only habitual facility in wearing a mul- 
tiplicity of fetters—but to the natural 
ease of high contemplation, which is 
to require and to wear none! Those 
who have ever had the gratification— 
too rare in our unhappy country—of 
living among a religious peasantry, will 
know what we mean, when we speak of 
that graceful humility, at once humble 
and exalted, which, while it reconciles 
the poor man to a cheerful acquies- 
cence in his inferior and dependent lot, 
at the same time teaches him to em- 
ploy no unmanly and slavish prostra- 
tion in the presence of a being essen- 
tially his equal, though by the sacred 
laws of man and God his temporal su- 
perior ; a being too, who, in the em- 
ployment of the nominal blessings of 
wealth, may have to learn the bitter 
lesson, that the power it conveys is 
never of itself happiness, nor often can 
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be made even the means of obtaining 
it; and that the universal equality of 
the human race really extends much 
farther than its common periods—the 
Cradle, andthe Grave. A truce toa 
subject, perhaps, too momentous for a 
trausient notice ; certainly too copious 
for a complete one. And with it, for 
atime, a pause in our American re- 
searches. 

But, we shall return again to the 
Transatlantic muse—truly, “ the fair 
vestal throned in the west.” We avow 
an interest in the theme—a British in- 
terest. This young nation of manly 
minds, moulding the utterances of its 
genius in our tongue, and looking to 
our literary history as containing its 
precedents for poetic enterprize—does 
it not seem raised up to continue and 
eternalize our intellectual greatness ? 
Whatever becomes of old England— 
and may the God of nations preserve 
his chosen people !—at all chances, 
the language of Shakspeare and Milton 
shall never die. Unknown it never 
can be, unspoken, we believe, it never 
will be. Worthy as it is to be the 
language of the world—worthy as it is 
of the great people, whose compre- 
hensive, and vigorous, and all-adoptive 
character is stamped upon its structure, 
it is now become the mental currency 
of the central nation of the western 
continent—a nation whose activity and 
growing eminence must infallibly dif- 
fuse its language through the whole 
compass of that hemisphere. Enriched 
too, as our scheme of expression daily 
is, with the congenial resources of the 
most opulent of European tongues, the 
German—peculiarities so readily re- 
ceived by the Saxon genius of ours— 
it becomes more and more adequate 
to fulfil the demands of an univer- 
sal dialect, the master-key of the gene- 
ral mind, the vernacular of the civilized 
world. But however this may be, 
American literature, as an intellectual 
younger sister, deserves an affectionate 
recognition. Language, not position, 
is, after all, the great tie of nations, at 
least in a literary view; and English 
mingles with American thought in one 
channel, and passes into substantial 
unity with it, while the Latin and 
Italian genius, though. sprung in the 
same clime, are felt to be not only dis- 
similar, but wholly disunited. For Ita- 
lian intellect alone was it reserved, 
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twice to hold the empire of the think- 
ing world ; and yet the aspect of the 
Italy of Augustus, and of the far more 
wondrous Italy of the Medici, is not 
even “qualem decet esse sovorum,’ 
But an unbroken futurity of genius, 
varying only in degrees of excellence,’ 
extends to England i in the literature of 
America ; and though the long line of 
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glory that dates its august ancestry 
from the venerable Chaucer, should be 
severed or extinct in our own land, i 
cannot wholly perish ; for Britain —all 
that is noblest of Britain—has already 
received a pledge of undying permanence 
in the young and vigorous energies of 
her Columbian children. 





